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THE FAILURE OF THE CONFERENCE. 


OF more the fortune of England has triumphed over 
the incapacity of an English Minister. Except in 
reference to the collapse of the Curprrs-Lesseps under- 
standing, it is difficult to remember any such general and 
heartfelt satisfaction as that which Englishmen have mani- 
fested at the failure of the Conference ; so true is it that 
none but Mr. Giapstonr’s self can be his parallel. But an 
addition to the list of the blunders of the Government is 
of little consequence, except in so far as it may possibly 
stagger those good people who ask plaintively why it should 
be assumed that Mr. Giapstone must. be always in the 
wrong. The answer (which may be illustrated from the 
history of the Conference) is that they mistake for an 
assumption what is only a collection of observed facts. 
But it is unnecessary to urge a consideration which can 
escape no one who has not made up his mind not to 
see. The completeness with which the collapse of the 
Conference has justified the prophecies of its critics need 
not be insisted upon. If there was any doubt as to their 
fulfilment, it lay chiefly in the apparent improbability of 
France repeating in another and more glaring form the 
blunders of 1882. The repetition has, however, been made ; 
it has been adroitly assisted or innocently furthered by some 
of the Powers who were represented at the Conference ; 
and the result is that once more fate has appeared in its 
well-known and beneficent character of réparateur de 
sottises. The hands of England are once more free ; the 
Anglo-French Agreement is waste paper; the Multiple 
Control is a bad dream; the evacuation of Egypt is ad- 
journed from the rst of January, 1888, to the Greek 
Kalends. It was, it is true, due to Mr. Grapstone’s 
Government, and to Mr. Giapstone’s Government only, 
that the hands were ever held forth for tying, the Agree- 
ment drawn up, the Multiple Control dreamt of, and 
the date of departure fixed. But to be relieved of these 
things is so agreeable that one is almost tempted to cover 
in an amiable oblivion the fact that the immediate agents of 
the relief were the scle and original causes of the evil. 

Not only has the Ministry mustered up its courage to 
reject the encroachments of France peremptorily, it appears 
also to have resolved on departing from its inaction in 
Egypt. Mepnistorneres will of course suggest that the 
agitation at home is not quite a st to this action 
abroad, and that Ministers have found it desirable to go to 
the platform, if not to the polls, with something better in 
their hands than a false accusation against the House of 
Lords, and a readiness to perform conjurer’s tricks with 
their own former opinions as to redistributicn. But 
this is MepnistorHetes’s way, and it is unnecessary 
to listen to his suggestion, at any rate for the present. 
There is no doubt about the fact that Ministers have 
manifested since the rejection, or the practical rejection, of 
their proposals of the Conference a very decided stiffening 
of the back. Barely a week ago they announced their in- 
tention to ask for no supplementary estimate in reference to 
relief expeditions or the else ; now they haveasked for 
three hundred thousand pounds. After a certain prelimi- 
nary coyness and fencing, they have also announced an 
important step, the despatch of a Cabinet Minister to look 
after Egypt. This curious innovation appears to put Egypt 
on the footing of Ireland, though it is uncertain whether 
that is the construction which it is desired to have placed on, 
it. In view of these novel and interesting developments of 


the Egyptian question discussion on the circumstances 
of the failure of the Conference is something obsolete. 
The reasons of that failure have been repeatedly and fully 
exposed here beforehand, and there is no need to go over 
them again. But it is necessary to draw attention to the 
needless and almost criminal loss of time which the carry- 
ing to its natural end of an impossible experiment has in- 
volved. Everything done now could have been done, and 
ought to have been done, six months ago, just as everything 
done six months ago could have been done, and ought to 
have been done, four months earlier. In the meantime, 
while the Government were first making up their minds to 
do something, and, having decided on the Conference, were 
giving their something time to prove itself nothing, many 
lives have been lost, much money has been spent, the 
authority of England has received an awkward check 
by the defeat of Mr. Ciirrorp Luioyn’s internal reforms, 
the task of bettering the condition of the Egyptian 
taxpayer has been postponed, the rebellion has been 
allowed to make dangerous advances—the whole matter, 
in short, has been allowed to drift, and to knock itself 
about in the breakers exactly as ill-adventure might de- 
cide. This no one can deny, and no one can deny that 
the new activity of the Government recalls unpleasantly 
that spasm of action which followed the taking of Sinkat, 
and which subsided so soon into a consistent apathy and 
sloth. It would not be at all surprising if the new vigour 
were due not merely to the causes just hinted at, but to 
another cause hinted at last week—the probability that 
General Gorpon, tired of waiting and convinced of the 
absence of reality in his original instructions, has begun to 
force the hand of the home authorities by adopting a policy 
of smashing on his own account. All these matters are of 
the kind that call specially for thorough discussion in Parlia- 
ment; but this, thanks to the tactics of the Government, is 
impossible. 

For the present, it can only be said that the “ important 
“ steps” announced are very much dependent for their im- 
portance on the steps which follow them. It is impossible 
to contest the legitimacy of the Opposition criticism that it 
is strange to send a High Commissioner to report on what 
is necessary to be done in Egypt immediately after the most 
elaborate, statements of what is necessary to be done have 
been prepared for the purpose of laying them before the 
Conference. It might have been supposed that the Govern- 
ment had by this time had the most ample opportunity of 
making up their minds exactly on all such points ; and that, 
when it became clear that the needful steps could not be 
taken with Europe, they would at once proceed to take them 
without it. But Mr. Guapstone does not see things in 
this light, and a new course of examination and report is to 
begin which will, no doubt, be very satisfactory to the 
Egyptians. Lord Norrusrook, who has undertaken the 
anomalous and not very intelligible duty of High Com- 
missioner in a country which is not English territory, and 
which England has no commission by treaty to administer, 
has never had the character of a statesman of genius, or 
even of a man of very great ability. But he is credited 
justly with considerable business aptitude and administrative 
experience, with honesty, with common sense, and with 
freedom from crotchet. What he is not credited with is 
the independence and force of character which are espe- 
cially necessary. Perhaps the anxiety manifested in some 
quarters lest he should see all things through Sir Everyn 
Barino’s eyes is exaggerated, Sir Everyn Barino’s Indian 
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record was not encouraging when he went to Egypt, and 
his advice and policy since he went there have been fre- 
quently open to much criticism. But he has more than 
once been in advance of the Home Government, and in 
the important matter of finance he possesses unquestioned 
ability. The Gorpon vote is no doubt small, and it will 
certainly not provide that “ expedition from Cairo” for which 
the General with remarkable generosity and trustfulness 
is still hoping. But it is fair to remember that the recess 
will be but a brief one, and if the proposal is due—as 
rumour has it—to Lord Nortusrook himself, he could not 
have given a better earnest of a satisfactory discharge of 
duties about as difficult and as vague as any English states- 
man has lately undertaken. In short, there is now what 


there has not been for fully half a year—at least a pos- | 


sibility of the right course being pursued in Egypt. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that the past misconduct 
of the Government has left many other difficulties than 
those of the Egyptian question proper. Although French- 
men affect indifference <t the failure of the Conference, and 
surprise at the joy manifested in England, it is perfectly 
obvious that these sentiments are not sincere, and that the 
ill-will between the two countries, already considerable, is 
not likely to be diminished by the incident. The apparent 
ill-humour of the German press is less intelligible ; but, what- 
ever it may mean, it does not mean affection for England 
and the English Government. And it is evident that Con- 
tinental politicians are by no means inclined to regard the 
Anglo-French Agreement with its ruinous capitulations as 
entirely dead and buried. To sum up, by entering on these 
negotiations Mr. Guapstone inflicted damage on England 
which he has not repaired and cannot repair by merely 
breaking them off; and by failing to come to an agreement 
with Europe, after inviting her co-operation, he has sustained 
a diplomatic defeat the consequences of which are not 
obliterated, and are not even wholly counterbalanced, by the 
advantages of another chance in Egypt. 


SECOND CIIAMBERS, 


hap agitation against the House of Lords has naturally 
directed attention to the most exceptional characteristic 
of the English Constitution. In no other State of the first 
order, except perhaps in Russia, is absolute and organic 
sovereignty vested in the governing body. Either the 
Emperor of Russra has a lawtul right to establish or refuse 
representative institutions, or he is practically secure against 
resistance and exempt from responsibility if he thinks fit to 
organize a revolution. It is useless to inquire whether he 
could abdicate for himself and his successors the Imperial 
prerogative, which would in that case have been exercised 
once for all. Russia was not a civilized country, and scarcely 
a European Power, when Perer the Great remodelled all 
existing customs and institutions excepting his own uncon- 
trolled despotism. The representative systems of Prussia 
and Italy had their origin in grants from the Crown, which 
are essentially incapable of revocation. The rights of the 
Crown and of the legislative bodies are consequently de- 
fined in written documents, though neither country has 
thought fit to institute a Supreme Court of Judicature, 
with the power of interpreting the Constitution, after the ex- 
ample of the United States. The constitution of the German 
Empire is further complicated by its dependence on treaties 
contracted with thirty or forty members of the former fede- 
ration, all nominally and some really sovereign. A vote of 
the Imperial Parliament for the fundamental modification 
of the existing system would be invalid until it was sanc- 
tioned by the Governments and Legislatures of all the com- 
ponent States; and perhaps it might for some purposes 
require the assent of Austria. In Spain the question 
whether an ordinary Parliament ought to be invested with 
constituent powers is at the present time a principal issue 
in the political conflict of parties. The Liberal Union 
proposes to revive a Constitution which would enable any 
actual Legislature to convert the hereditary Monarchy 
into a Republic. For this purpose it would probably be 
deemed necessary to convoke a Constituent Cortes, which 
would afterwards devolve its powers on an ordinary Par- 
liament. The French Republican Constitution includes 
provisions for its subsequent modification. The languid 
struggle for revision which now occupies the Senate and the 
Chamber attracts little interest in France, and none abroad. 
The Senate could not have been reasonably expected to refer 
the question of its own continued existence to a Congress in 


which the Lower House could outvote the Upper by two to 
one. The case of France is worth mentioning only because 
it illustrates the desire of modern projectors to provide the 
means of altering Constitutions by some regular process. 

The founders of the American Constitution, among other 
proofs of prescience, took elaborate precautions to ensure the 
stability of the organization which they devised or modified. 
Lord Satissury and others have lately called attention to 
the provisions which were intended to make constitutional 
changes difficult and rare. Not only is Congress restrained 
by the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court from exceeding 
its lawful functions, but neither the State Legislatures nor 
the States as a body can approve amendments by simple 
majorities. The consequence is that the original Con- 
stitution has been but slightly altered ; and the most im- 
portant change, by which the States were prohibited from 
disfranchising voters on account of race or colour, could 
not have been effected if the votes of the Southern States 
had not been at the time suspended. If the Senate were 
to place itself in opposition to some popular demand, 
no clamour for the abolition or restriction of its func- 
tions could in any case become formidable. The advo- 
cates of innovation would be reminded that they could 
only accomplish their object by using the elaborate ma- 
chinery which is provided by the Constitution. The prac- 
tical alterations in the political system of the United States 
have been far more important than the formal amendments 
of the Constitution. Universal suffrage, which was unknown 
when the Union assumed its present form, has now been es- 
tablished in every State, though none of them required the 
permission of the Central Legislature to impose or withhold 
any restriction on the franchise. The sovereignty of the 
several States, except as far as they had parted with any 
of their powers by express compact, was fully recognized 
before the beginning of the Civil War. Many of the poli- 
tical and military leaders of the Confederacy, while they 
disapproved of secession, nevertheless felt themselves bound 
to render loyal allegiance to their respective States. The 
necessary result of four years of war, ending in the com- 
plete victory of the stronger belligerent, was to deprive the 
States, though their nominal position was little altered, of 
the independence which they had previously possessed. 


The English Constitution, which has been gradually 
defined, but not deliberately constructed, has always been 
regarded as an ultimate fact or condition of national exist- 
ence. The only theoretical limitation to which it is subject 
consists in the omnipotence of Parliament, which could 
scarcely be exerted for a revolutionary purpose. It is a 
waste of time to inquire whether the Quen, with the 
consent of both Houses, could abolish either the Crown or 
one branch of the Legislature. It is impossible to conceive 
that such a change could be introduced, except as the result 
of a revolution. Of the present assailants of the House 
of Lords, many have no definite comprehension either of 
the nature of the change which they propose to introduce 
or of the methods by which it is to be effected. More 
thoroughgoing agitators are not unwilling to resort to 
violence or intimidation ; yet they can scarcely expect that 
the House of Lords will commit suicide by assenting to its 
own destruction. The pretext for the present clamour is 
transparently frivolous. The House of Lords, though it 
nominally retains all its historical privileges, has long since 
virtually renounced the definite veto on legislation which 
it once habitually exercised. The country has received 
formal notice that the extension of the franchise, though it. 
may be distasteful to the members of the Upper House, 
will not be resisted, since it has been approved by large 
majorities in the House of Commons. Even on the secondary 
question of procedure the House of Lords claims no right of 
final decision. If ata general election the comstituencies 
had returned a majority to support the measures now pro- 
posed by the Ministers, the House of Lords would no longer 
insist on the simultaneous discussion of household suffrage 
and redistribution. Even if it were assumed that Lord 
Sauissury and his followers were mistaken in their present. 
contention, it would be absurd to apply asa remedy for a 
passing inconvenience the revolutionary measure of abolish- 
ing an institution older than the House of Commons, 

Although the English Constitution includes no machinery 
for its own alteration or reconstruction, it has during its 
slow growth and long maturity displayed the elasticity 
which reconciles modern circumstances with ancient rules 
and traditions. The restraints on the encroachments of 
the Crown, which were found necessary during the seven- 
teenth century, were imposed by declaratory Acts, as re- 
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enactments of historical and constitutional principles; and 
historians have often and justly commended the wisdom by 

which at the Restoration and the Revolution the new secu- | 
rities for liberty weve reduced toa minimum. The veto of 
the Crown has never been formally limited or abolished ; 
but its exercise was discontinued when the discovery of 
government by Cabinets rendered it possible to substitute 
the responsibility of Ministers for the vigilance which had 
formerly guarded against the encroachments of the Crown. 
Except in cases where an unscrupulous Minister has re- 
vived or strained an obsolete prerogative, as in the case of 
the Royal Warrant on purchase in the army, the direct 
action of the Crown no longer excites constitutional jea- 
lousy. The reigning sovereign can still on rare occasions 
intervene in political contests by a change of Ministers. 
A hundred years ago Gzorce III. tried the experiment 
with brilliant and lasting success, having rightly judged 
that the coalition between Fox and Lord Nortu was odious 
to the country and to the constituencies. Fifty years later 
Wii IV. narrowly failed to obtain a similar triumph 
by his premature dismissal of Lord Metsourne’s Ministry. 
It is not likely that the experiment will be repeated; but 
the power can scarcely be regarded as obsolete. There is 
mo reason to suppose that the House of Lords will not ex- 
hibit similar prudence in withholding unreasonable pre- 
tensions. 

If the boasted omnipotence of Parliament were, in ac- 
cordance with the pretensions of demagogues and Caucuses, 
exclusively vested in the House of Commons, every institu- 
tion, every personal right, and every form of property would 
be subject to the arbitrary disposal of an Assembly elected 
by household or universal suffrage. No security would 
be provided against the abuse of power which invariably 


follows when it is exercised without responsibility or appeal. 
The famous “ writ of illegality ” which in ancient Athens 
checked and punished lawless innovators has unfortunately 
no parallel in English procedure. The Athenian demagogue | 
who had induced the sovereign democracy to contravene the 
common or constitutional law might be prosecuted, as soon 
as public opinion underwent a reaction, for the measures for 
which he was rightly held responsible. The manager of a 
modern Caucus can do wrong with impunity ; and if he is 
allowed to pull down the House of Lords, he willnot be slow to 
deal with ecclesiastical and academic establishments or with 
corporate or private possessions. A single Act of Parlia- 
ment may undo the work of centuries; and it will matter 
little whether some newfangled Chamber attempts in vain 
to succeed to the authority which still belongs to the House 
of Lords. Feeble Liberals will do little good by proposing 
compromises which would involve the principle of change 
without conciliating their Radical allies. A House of Lords 
which was no longer an aristocratic body would be unmean- 
ing and useless. 


BIRMINGHAM TO THE RESCUE. 


M® CHAMBERLAIN, who has evidently been study- 
ing English literature lately with a view to perfecting 
his oratorical style, has doubtless heard of the general who 
taught the fainting battle how to rage. That seems to have 
been the task which was set to Birmingham on Monday, 
and Birmingham discharged it very fairly. Hitherto the 
explosions of Radical wrath against the House of Lords 
have manifested a fatal readiness to take the way of the 
touch-hole quite as cheerfully as that of the cannon’s mouth. 
It is doubtful whether the demonstrations at London and 
Manchester convinced anybody but the Zimes. In these 
circumstances it was fitting and almost necessary for the 
home of Radicalism to declare itself, and it seems to 
have declared itself dutifully. It is a curious and interest- 
ing fact that Mr. CuamBeratn is always at his liveliest 
at Birmingham and Mr. Bricur at his least lively. The 
have ventured to apply to the attitude of the 

RESIDENT of the Boarp of TrapE when he speaks at the 
town which has witnessed his early struggles, his com- 
mercial and municipal successes, his assumption of the seat 
which Mr. Dixon had kept warm for him, and his residence 
as a shining example of Radical sympathy with the working- 
man, and Radical abhorrence of the tyranny of wealth and 
capital, the derogatory term Cock-a-hoop. But Chanticleer 
is a cheerful bird and vigorous, though there is undoubtedly 
something a little comic in the sounds which he produces, 
and though some ill-natured persons call them harsh. Mr. 
Bricut, on the other hand, rarely speaks at Birmingham 
without a kind of pervading tone of melancholy remem: 


brance. His original political abode was quite different, 
and Birmingham is to him only a Medina, a place of refuge 
from the persecution and unkindness of his own people. In 
these circumstances Mr. Bricut usually indulges at Bir- 
mingham even more than elsewhere in refreshing disquisi- 
tions on the extreme wisdom and virtue of his own earlier 
conduct, relieved chiefly with occasional insinuations that 
the Radicals of the present day will not be able forty years 
hence to indulge in the same agreeable reflections on their 
own decidedly inferior past. 

On Monday, however, Mr. Bricur, if not lively or 
exactly vigorous, was at any rate decidedly violent. Un- 
kind critics have said that Radicalism simply means 
Envy; and the deduction is too obvious to need any indi- 
cation of the intermediate steps which lead from this to the 
other proposition—that Radicals are never so happy as 
when attacking the House of Lords. Mr. Bricut began very 
well, for he began with a good round assertion belonging to 
that class of assertions which he alone of all prominent 
English politicians is allowed to call by its proper name. He 
said that the House of Lords has denied the franchise to two 
mnillions of men. The House of Lords has not done this, and 
Mr. Bricut knows that it has not done it ; and Mr. Bricut’s 
hearers (unless the boasted intelligence of Birmingham 
deserves to be ranked with the accuracy of Mr. Bricut’s 
assertions) knew that Mr. Bricut knew that it had not 
done it. The subsequent propositions of the speech may 
perhaps be most charitably considered on Toucustone’s cele- 
brated principle of interpretation applied to the knight who 
said the mustard was naught. Mr. Bricur says the peers 
are not usually taller than himself, or better men of business 
—indeed it is not recorded of any peer that he agreeg with 
Mr. Bricut’s famous definition of adulteration ; that they 
have less sympathy than other men with their country- 
men ; that they own four thousand livings—a point obvi- 
ously relevant to the matter in hand; that they are not 
sufficiently taxed—which is again remarkably relevant ; and 
that they are very rich. Mr. Bricur says that the age of 
Netson and We.urneTon, the period when England was 
at the topmost point reached by any nation in old time or 
in new, was one of the darkest periods of our history. 
“And yet was not the knight forsworn.” With Mr. 
Bricut's fantastic plan for what is called the reform of the 
House of Lords we do not deal here. It is the cha- 
racter and quality of his positive statements about the 
House of Lords with which we are concerned, and 
they are extremely interesting; for they show how an 
agitation born and bred in misrepresentation can live 
by misrepresentation only. Deprive the agitators of the 
power of stating the reverse of fact, strip them of the 
liberty of personal abuse, and what remains? Nothing, 
either small or great. In the whole of Mr. Bricut’s wa 
not one single attempt is made to deal with the two 
questions, and the only two questions—the questions which 
shall be stated over and over again, though Radicals appear 
to hate their statement as much and for the same reason 
as a certain personage hates holy water :—Is it just and 
profitable to the nation that enfranchisement should take 
place without redistribution ? and, Is the method which the 
Peers are taking to ensure the union of the two constitutional 
and legitimate? Perhaps, however, Mr. Bricut may be 
excused for not answering the first question. He has 
answered it in the negative already, and in terms decided 
enough to content the stoutest defender of the action of the 
House of Lords. 

It is the less necessary to say much of Mr. CuaMBERLAIN’S 
speech in that, save in one small point, it was little more 
than an echo of Mr. Bricut’s in respect of misstatement and 
abuse. The one part, however, is important. Mr. Bricut, it 
is well known, does not approve of enfranchisement without 
redistribution ; Mr. CuamBertarn does, and he was thus 
able cautiously and in a gingerly fashion to touch, though 
not to grasp, one of the points really at issue. But Mr. 
CHAMBERLALN’s attempt at argument was so unlucky that it 
illustrates and justifies the wisdom of his own and his 
friends’ usual adherence to a simpler course of proceeding. 
“ We think,” said Mr. Cuamper.ain, “enfranchisement a 
“ good thing without redistribution, and we think it would 
“be better with it.” Was there no one among the intel- 
ligent thousands of Birmingham tocry “ Then, why don’t 
“ you give it us with it?” Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is a person 
of tolerably nimble wits, but he would have found 
rejoinder difficult. But, as the intelligent thousands would 
doubtless have proceeded to voies de fait against the 
awkward catechist, it is perhaps as well that the solitary 
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flower of argument that bloomed in Bingley Hall was left | 


unnipped. The 7'imes, indeed, speaks of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
arguments on the main point as “round and well put,” 
but it has unfortunately omitted to report them. For argu- 
ment, however, we must perhaps look to the Ministerial 
party in the House of Lords itself. The conversation 
which arose on Lord Repgspate’s renewed and well-meant 
attempts at a Concordat isin the highest degree instructive, 
especially the theory of Second Chambers which it drew from 
the Lorp Cuance.tor. The House of Lords, according to this 
singular doctrine, is well within its rights in interfering ex- 
cept when, not the Ministry and the country, but the Ministry 
and the House of Commons, are agreed. It scarcely needed 
Lord Sauissury’s acuteness to point out that, as in the 
nature of things the Ministry and the House of Commons 
must always be agreed under penalty (except in the rarest 
and most unimportant cases) of resignation for the one or 
dissolution for the other, the House of Lords, according to 
the dictum of its present SPEAKER, is entitled to exercise its 
privileges on no occasion whatever. The same absurdity in 
a different form is involved in the Radical suggestion of a 
House of Lords packed to suit the House of Commons for 
the time being. It ought to be needless to point out to 
the common sense of any Englishman that it is exactly 
in the opposition of the House of Lords to the agree- 
ment of Ministers and the House of Commons that its 
value to the country lies. But to point this out is in a 
manner to serve the purposes of the agitators by fol- 
lowing them from the real battle-ground to the false— 
from the question of the propriety of the action of 
the House of Lords in the present instance to the question 
of the general merits of the House of Lords and of Second 
Chambers. On that ground also the battle can be well 
fought, but not so profitably, and the wiseacres of the 
Westminster Palace Hotel should be kept apart from the blus- 
terers of Bingley Hall for the present. For the defenders of 
the Constitution of England nothing can be better than dozens 
of such speeches as the Birmingham speeches of Monday. 
The contrast of their fertility in abuse and in misstatement 
with their absolute dearth of argument can hardly be missed 
or forgotten. Englishmen must indeed be mostly fools if 
the spectacle of Mr. Bricut denouncing the House of Lords 
like a pickpocket for holding his own opinions as to redistri- 
bution ; of Mr. CuamBertarn holding them up to execration 
because they, like himself, think enfranchisement a better 
thing with redistribution than without it; of Cabinet 
Ministers proclaiming that the People are insulted, and re- 
fusing an appeal to the People; of men officially and 
solemnly responsible for the peace of the realm holding up 
to admiration the threats of provincial towns to march on 
the capital, fails of its due effect. 


FRANCE. 


, eo meeting of the French Legislative Chambers in 
Congress has given a wholly new interest to the 
tedious business of Revision. This feat is a thing for 
which the foreign spectator has reason to feel grateful ; but 
Frenchmen who only want to see their Government working 
quietly—and it is supposed that they area majority—are 
likely to be conscious of a very different sentiment. The 
mere bad manners of the assembled Senators and Deputies, 
who turned the Congress into a bear-garden, were bad 
enough. Frenchmen will pardon a good deal on the score 
of excitement; but they must have felt that no emotion 
can have overpowered the Congress on Monday and Tuesday 
so thoroughly as to justify all the bellowing and rattling 
of desks ‘which went on. The swaggering behaviour of 
M. Anprievx and others was sufficient to cover all the sub- 
sequent proceedings of the Congress with ridicule, if the 
French sense of the ridiculous is only half as strong as it 
is supposed to be. But, if scandals of this kind were all, 
they might be endured with some disgust. The worst of 
them is that they show the indiscipline of the unwieldy 
body which has met under circumstances requiring great 
self-control and respect for order. The Congress is theo- 
retically a sovereign body; and, when once it is formed 
for revising the Constitution, it alone is competent to 
put a limit to its own action. M. Ferry has no in- 
tention of launching out on such an endless task as 
the rearrangement of the whole form of government with 
the support of a very untrustworthy majority, and he 
thought that he had provided against the danger by 


getting a previous promise from each House that the 
Congress would confine itself to accepting or rejecting 
just what he put before it. The Senate had reduced 
his original Bill to such modest proportions that the Con- 
gress might well have got through its work in twenty- 
four hours. Then the Legislative Chambers would have 
met later on to debate the new Bill intended to replace the 
clause of the Constitution which now provides for the 
election of the Senate. The draft of this measure has been 
published, and has already met with much unfriendly 
criticism ; but, until the Congress is out of the way, its 
merits cannot be a matter of much importance. It must 
first be decided whether M. Ferry is to be in office, or 
whether any of the existing institutions of the Republic are 
to be left standing, before it is worth inquiring what the 
Legislative Chambers may do at a future day. 


If the members of the Congress are capable of even a 
moderate degree of self-control and consistency, there ought 
to be no danger. The Chamber of Deputies has already 
voted in favour of limited revision, and has decided not to 
act at all except in agreement with the Senate. As for 
that august body, it was so little in love with unlimited 
revision that it pared down M. Ferry’s Bill most un- 
mercifully. Then the Lower Chamber accepted all that 
had been done in “ another place.” The members of the 
Congress have only to vote as they voted in their respective 
Chambers last week, and everything will pass off pleasantly 
for the majority and for M. Ferry. Neither is there the 
slightest sign that that mysterious body the country will 
feel itself in any way aggrieved. The question to be de- 
cided this week is whether the engagement entered into 
on the word of honour of the Chambers is to bind the third 
thing made up out of the two. There are reasons which 
go to show that it will not. An assembly of eight hundred 
members is at all times very difficult to manage ; and, when 
it is subdivided into so many sections as the French 
Chambers are, the task is nearly too much for human inge- 
nuity. M. Ferry’s regular supporters are a minority ; and 
he has been kept in office hitherto by independent sections, 
which vote for him at a serious crisis, and leave him in the 
lurch when they think it necessary to give him a lesson. 
When a majority of this unstable kind is suddenly called 
upon to work under new conditions, no reliance can be 
placed on it. No power in France can compel the Con- 
gress to respect the engagements entered into in the days 
when the members were only Deputies and Senators. A 
moment of excitement or anger, or even confusion, may 
upset the previous understanding, and the Congress 
will find itself committed to unlimited revision by a 
vote on a side issue. The determination to bring 
this about has been avowed by a formidable minority, 
and they have a fair chance of success unless the 
| majority is kept vigorously in hand. M. Ferry’s best 
chance is that his opponents are divided against themselves. 
Bonapartists, Royalists, and extreme Republicans may 
band together to annoy him or to shout at the President 
of the Congress ; but as soon as it comes to voting on any 
particular amendment to the Constitution, they will almost 
certainly fall out. He ‘as already prepared to divide them 
by accepting M. Anpri®vx’s amendment, by which members 
of the former Royal families of France are to be declared 
for ever incapable of being elected to the Presidency of the 
Republic. This, it seems, is only a matter of interpretation, 
and can therefore be accepted without offending against the 
“ engagement of honour.” It has the further merit that it 
may pacify the extreme Republicans at the expense of a 
small knot of gentlemen who are offensive to the majority 
for mainly social reasons. But it can be no great consola- 
tion for M. Ferry to know that, if his enemies did ruin his 
handiwork, they would not know what to do with their 
victory. In case his extremely artificial scheme should 
break down, the Congress will be committed to weeks of 
angry discussion leading to nobody knows what, and 
his failure will have been complete. The alterna- 
tive is a success which will be almost as damaging 
as a defeat. He has taken up with revision as a 
pure party move ; he has only got so far by making 
one sacrifice after another, and he has contradicted himself 
in what is an extreme degree even for him in the course of 
his management. At the end of it all he has got his Con- 
gress, and that body behaves as if it felt that, having been 
called together to go through a farce, it should act accord- 
ingly. .There may be Republicans so much in love with the 
word Revision that they will be content with anything 


passing under the name ; but it is a dream to suppose that 
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any of the oppositions will be brought to recognize M. 
Ferry’s Bill as final. 

In China the parties seem to have changed places. It 
is the French who are now asserting that, if certain things 
happen, they will take serious steps, and who, when the 
things do happen, take no steps at all. The term allowed 
to the Chinese for making their surrender has passed 
over, and the Tsung-li-Yamen is apparently as obstinate as 
ever. It will negotiate, but will not yield. Meanwhile, 
the French keep their squadron off Foochow, and their 
Ambassador continues to gle. The indemnity of 
two hundred and fifty million francs demanded by M. 
ParenOrre has been reduced toa fifth. Even that is re- 
fused, and the Chinese Government cannot be got to offer 
more than a couple of millions or so as compensation 
for the damage inflicted on General Mittot1’s troops on 
the road to Langson. The comparative moderation of the 
French may be partly due to the discovery that Captain 
Fournier’s treaty was by no means so explicit in its terms 
as was at first supposed ; but it would be wiser to put it 
down to their weariness of the adventure to begin with, and 
then to their appreciation of the many risks which would 
attend a war with China. If recent rumours are to be 
trusted, they have determined to confine what military 
operations they do have to undertake within prudent 
limits. They will occupy the arsenal at Foochow and seize 
the island of Formosa. This course, though quite as violent 
and immoral as their policy hitherto, will have the great 
advantage of minimizing the chance of compiications with 
other European Powers. Hai-nan lies much closer to their 
possessions in Tonquin, but they have a treaty obligation to 
leave it alone. ‘The more distant island is rich, un- 
defended by treaty, and well worth having. It has, finally, 
the great advantage of being beyond the reach of help from 
China. All these are good political and strategical reasons 
why, if the French must fight, they should confine them- 
selves to taking it. Probability and good sense, however, 
have had so little to do with the whole course of the 
Tonquin trouble, that Formosa may still escape. 


ST. OLAVE, OLD JEWRY. 


HE news that another of Wrey’s churches is about 
to be pulled down will be received with dismay. The 
work of destruction has now gone on for many years. At 
first very little harm was done. No one regretted very 


; Northmen. 


were, besides this one, St. Olave, Hart Street, which was 
recently the scene of a grand function in honour of Samue. 
Pepys, and St. Olave, Silver Street, which was not rebuilt 
after the Great Fire. A fourth St. Olave’s, on the oppo- 
site bank of the Thames, testifies to the high veneration 
paid to this saint by the Londoners, who comprised in the 
eleventh century a large number of settled Danes and 
St. Olave’s Church in the Old Jewry also 
went by the name of St. Olave Upwell, either from the 


existence of a neighbouring well or from the name of 


keenly St. Bartholomew-by-the-Bank or St. Bennet Fink. | 


The removal of St. Martin Outwich was a positive relief. 
But the ruin of St. Antholin, Watling Street, was the 
greatest architectural loss the City has sustained since the 
Great Fire. It was one of the most singular and grotesque 
pieces of vandalism ever perpetrated in a civilized country. 
The only case in any way parallel is that of the campanile 
at Salisbury. Wyarrvitte pulled it down in the con- 
scientious endeavour to improve the view of the cathedral. 
So, too, the most ancient feature of Canterbury Cathedral, 
the Norman tower, was pulled down and rebuilt in a 
different style. But here, again, the object was not mere 
destruction. St. Antholin was removed with a cynical dis- 
regard of public feeling in the matter. No reason, at 
least no intelligible reason, was ever advanced for it. 
The tower stood in nobody’s way. The site, it is true, 
was valuable, but it covered very little ground, and that 
little might have been partially ‘utilized. Before public 
feeling could find expression the deed was done, and one of 
the finest architectural contrasts the world afforded, the 
view of St. Mary, Aldermary, a square pinnacled tower 
somewhat resembling that of Magdalen College Chapel 
at Oxford, side by side with the spire, Gothic in form, 
but Italian in detail, of St. Antholin, was wantonly 
obliterated. This outrage awoke the citizens to a sense 
of what was going on in their midst. Strenuous but 
futile efforts have been made to save other condemned 
churches. The tower of one is reprieved, but no one knows 
how long it may be spared to survive the church. Even 
the name of Mitton, which stood in the register-books of 
All Hallow’s, Bread Street, could not save it. The time 
may come when it will be necessary to rebuild some of 
these churches and no Wren to do it. The church now 
threatened, or indeed condemned, is St. Olave, Old Jewry, 
and on Monday evening Lord Mitttowy called the attention 
of the Upper House to the subject. 

St. Olave’s is one of three churches anciently dedicated 
to the Norwegian King and Martyr in the city. They 


a founder. That all churches dedicated to this saint 
must be comparatively late is evident. King Oxar, or 
OLavE, Haroupson was killed in the battle of Stikkelstad, 
fighting against Canute or CanuTe’s army, in 1030. It is 
not very likely, therefore, that any churches were dedicated 
in his honour during the reigns of Canute or his family and 
successors down to the Conquest. It was in existence, 
however, before the reign of Henry II., when it belonged 
to St. Paul's, and had Unrrep for its priest. The living 
passed ultimately, under a lease, to the Priory of Butley 
in Suffolk, and so at the Dissolution came to the Crown. 
The arrangement at present in progress is that the 
parish should be united with that of St. Margaret Loth- 
bury, also a Crown living, the new incumbent of which 
has, according to the Lorp Cuance.ior, “ undertaken the 
“ duty on the understanding that if the union took place 
“ he would accept the charge of the united parishes.” It is 
not very edifying to see the keeper of the Queen’s con- 
science and dispenser of the ecclesiastical patronage of the 
Crown coming before the public as one of the parties to an 

ment or understanding of this kind. It is, of course, 
if not actually illegal, wholly void. The suggestion to unite 
the parishes came, said the Lorp CHANCELLOR, anxious to 
justify himself, or at least to shift the blame, from the 
Bishop of Loynon, and, according to the Times’ report, the 
population of the united parishes will be 650,000, probably 
a mistake for “from six to five thousand.” According to 
Lord Mitttowy, the inhabitants, whatever their number, are 
very averse to the union ; and there is a prospect of a large 
increase of population from the building of industrial dwell- 
ings in the parish. Seven parishes will be united under the 
one head of St. Margaret, and the church will be pulled 
down, the dead dug up and cartxd away. The fabric of 
St. Olave’s is not very magnificent, though the elevation 
of the east end is one of Wren’s best; but, with the 
increasing interest universally felt at the present day 
in the works of this great architect, it is almost in- 
credible that the citizens will permit another of his 
rare designs to be destroyed. It is well known that, at 
least since the disappearance of St. Antholin’s, the whole 
sentiment of the City is against the system pursued by the 
Bishop of Lonpoy. It is high time something should be 
done to modify or abrogate the provisions of the Act 
under which such vandalism can be perpetrated. Mean- 
while, it is a scandal in the Church that a combination 
between the Lorp CuanceLtor and the Bishop of the 
diocese should be able to deprive a parish of its parson for 
upwards of two years. 


ZULULAND. 


Sn > latest and perhaps the final debate on the affairs of 
Zululand exhibited a unanimity of opinion which was 
scarcely disturbed by the official language of the CoLonraL 
Unpver-Secretary. Mr. Dawnay’s vigorous speech would 
have produced a greater impression if it had not, in conse- 
quence probably of Parliamentary inexperience, been 
couched in unnecessarily strong language. Mr. WopEuouseE, 
Sir Henry Howwanp, and Mr. Forster differed little from 
one another in their judgment of past events; and they 
concurred in their assertion of the duty of the Government 
to take effective measures for the suppression of anarchy 
and bloodshed, which are the direct results of former mis- 
takes. Sir Henry Ho.tanp speaks with authority both 
on account of his experience in the Colonial Office and 
because he has on some occasions separated himself from 
his party on questions affecting South African politics. 
Mr. Forster has consistently maintained the responsi- 
bility of the Imperial Government for the welfare of 
the native races whom it nominally or practically con- 
trols. Mr. Asuiey, with perhaps unintentional candour, 
went to the root of the matter in his apology for a 
series of disastrous miscarriages. The conduct, he said, of 
Crerewayo after his restoration had accounted for the 
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failure of the Government policy. It might be contended | derives from quoting some silly pedant who condemns 
on the other side that the Government alone was to | “ Sadducees and Philistines,” nor can serious fault be found 


blame for the alleged misuse of opportunities which it 
had in spite of remonstrances and protests deliberately 


| with occasional specimens of ladylike logic, or of strong 
language from which a lady would perhaps have done well 


ereated. Lord Kimeertey had been repeatedly warned | to abstain. Commenting on a strictly accurate statement 
that the restoration would produce immediate civil war; | that “the restoration of Cerewayo was not recommended 
and he had been assured by the functionaries on whose _ “ by a single competent and responsible adviser on the spot,” 
information he was bound to act that the supposed desire of | Miss CoLEnso declares that, “ if the words ‘ and responsible’ 


the Zulus for the re-establishment of Cerewayo’s authority 
was apocryphal and imaginary. The result showed that Sir 
H. Butwer, Mr. Ospory, and Mr. Suerstoyz had formed a 
correct judgment of the facts. Lord Kimpertey, having 
thought fit to prefer the opinion of non-oflicial advisers, is 
exclusively responsible for the event. 


The most powerful advocate of the restoration was 
the late Bishop of Narat, whose benevolent and disin- 
terested motives are not disputed even by disapprov- 
ing critics. There is, nevertheless, reason to believe 
that his influence with the Government at home had 
caused great embarrassment to the Colonial authorities, 
and that it has proved ruinous to his principal client. 
Those who have followed the course of affairs, as recorded in 
a voluminous succession of Blue-books, will remember Sir 
H. Butwenr’s frequent and earnest complaints of the diffi- 
culties arising from the Brsnopr’s restless activity. Neither 
good intentions nor local knowledge justify, as a general 
rule, the interference of private persons between the oflicial 
representatives of the Crown and the native races with 
which they must deal, either on their own judgment or in 
conformity with the instructions of their superiors. Sir H. 
Butwer might have been trusted, if personal character 
could in such a matter be taken into consideration, 
to treat the Zulu chiefs and people with due consider- 
ation. He had zealously and consistently opposed the war- 
like policy of Sir Barrie Frere, on the ground that 


neither CrTewayo nor his subjects had given just | 
; e end cattle, and Cerewayo himself began to collect forces for the 


Kine was destroyed, Sir H. Butwer recommended the Purpose of expelling Usteru from the province which he 


cause for the attack. When the power of the Zulu 
establishment of a protectorate. It is not’ known that 
he took any active part in the promotion of Sir Garnet 
Wersetey’s singular contrivance of dividing the Zulu 
kingdom into thirteen petty States. As late as 1880 
the Bishop of Natat himself proposed the institution 
of a protectorate under Cerewayo, as a dependent king 
with strictly limited powers. Whatever might be the 
merits of the proposed scheme, the question had ceased to 
be open from the time when the appointed chiefs received 
through Sir Garner WoLsELEY a guarantee for the security 
of their possessions. It is highly improbable that, if the 
experiment had been tried, Cerewayo Would have long sub- 
mitted to the restrictions which would have deprived his 
nominal sovereignty of its value. When he was afterwards 
restored to his kingdom he asserted, and probably believed, 
that the conditions to which he had assented in London 
and in Cape Town were not binding, because they were 
imposed by the English Government when he was not ina 
condition to resist. 

Miss Frances Coxenso has lately published a 
book on Zhe Ruin of Zululand in continuation of a pre- 
vious History,of the Zulu War. The ability of the writer 
deserves recognition, and her loyalty to her father com- 
mands sympathy and respect. Her entire good faith and 
absolute conviction of being always in the right are proved 
by the uniformly positive nature of her assertions, and 
by her unqualified vituperation of all those who have 
the misfortune to differ from her opinions. Joun Dunn 
is a renegade who commands “a murderous impi.” Mr. 
Osporn, the well-known Resident in Zululand, among 
many worse offences, writes despatches which are “ speci- 
“mens of self-contradiction and weak judgment,” and it 
was perhaps by his authority that his chief native officer, 
as quoted in a letter of Cerewayo’s, advised his country- 
men, “if they wish to live well, to do the same as the 
“ English ; for they have built up their nation by deceit ; 
“ they say a thing one day, and deny it the next. Now do 
“the same always, and deny that you have asked for 
“the Kine.” A native humourist can scarcely without 
assistance have imitated so closely the ironical manner of 
Dickens. The unfriendly relations between the Govern- 
ment of Natal and the Bisuop sufficiently explain Miss 
CotEnso’s repeated denunciations of Sir Henry Butwer. 
It is, perhaps, not surprising that she extends her indigna- 
tion to English critics of the policy of the Government in 
Zululand, and especially to the Saturday Review. It would 
be unreasonable to grudge her the pleasure which she 


“ are struck out, the statement is false.” As Miss CoLenso 
admits, the phrase “ responsible” is used as equivalent to 
“ official” ; and with respect to advisers both competent 
and official there is no shadow of dispute. Denial of the 
competence of those who advised an opposite policy could at 
the worst only involve an error of judgment; but an angry 
disputant finds pleasure in the direct imputation of false- 
hood. The proposition that Cerewayo was black would in 
the same sense become false, if only a negative were inserted 
before the predicate “ black.” 

The responsibility for the death of Cerewayo and for the 
anarchy which has ensued rests not on Bishop CoLEnso, 
but on the CorontaL Minister and the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Ifthe Zulus had with approximate unanimity desired 
a restoration, the termination of the K1vc’s unmerited exile 
would have been witnessed among Englishmen with uni- 
versal satisfaction. The result confirmed the justice of the 
warnings which had been disregarded by Lord Kimpertey, 
that neither would Cerewayo be content with a resto- 
ration to a part of his dominions, nor would the 
chiefs who were to be displaced in his favour submit 
peaceably to his revived claim of sovereignty. He con- 
sidered himself deeply aggrieved by the establishment 
of the Reserved territory, though Lord Kimpertey had 
cut in half the Reserve as proposed by Sir Henry Butwer, 


by drawing his pen through the middle of the district 
marked on the map. The partisans of the Kine showed 
little readiness to supply his wants by the contribution of 


had been exceptionally allowed to retain because he could 
only have been expelled by force. In spite of the pro- 
hibition of the English authorities, Cerzwayo attempted 
to levy troops in the Reserve; and there can be no doubt 
that he would have proceeded to other acts of contumacy 
but for his defeat and subsequent death. Miss CoLEnso 
complains that Usipepu was assisted by white adventurers ; 
but she cordially approves of the alliance between the 
Krne’s party and the Boers, which has since deprived 
Usizeru of the fruit of his former victories. The 
conflicts of barbarous chieftains were, according to the 
old phrase, like battles of kites and crows, devoid of moral 
or political significance. The business of English statesmen 
and their subordinates was not to give a preference either 
to Cerewayo or to Usipepu, but, if possible, to prevent col- 
lisions and discourage native projects of aggrandizement. 
The policy which has actually been pursued has caused the 
largest possible amount of bloodshed ; and it has perhaps 
transferred to unfriendly rivals the supremacy which might 
have been retained without dispute or opposition through 
the establishment of a virtual protectorate. It will prob- 
ably be thought expedient to recognize the title of 
Dinizuv, though he has been crowned by the intruding 
Boers, If it is true that Usiseru was present at the cere- 
mony of installation, DinizuLu must now represent not only 
his own hereditary claim, but the consent of the most 
powerful party in Zululand. The belief that timid avoid- 
ance of responsibility is often dangerous is, according to 
Miss Coenso, an unchristian sentiment ; but it corresponds 
with uniform experience. 


SHIPPING LEGISLATION, 


HE failure of Mr. Joserpn CuamBerarn in his character 

of law-maker for merchant shipping and agitator 
against shipowners I»:s been woefully complete. His efforts at 
conciliation produced nothing more satisfactory than a vio- 
lent desire to see something sudden and unpleasant happen 
to him. Nobody took much interest in his Bill except his 
opponents. The very class which he professed a wish to 
serve turned out to be profoundly indifferent to his ser- 
vices. His Bill had to be modified without the slightest 
success in conciliating anybody, and finally it was withdrawn 
and never was missed, The Present of the Boarp of 
TRADE was so little of a terror to the shipowners he was 


going to correct that they could pat him on the back and — 
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age him advice in an almost paternal fashion. When 

applied to the Clyde owners for their co-operation they 
answered him in this style: ‘‘ We recognize and appreciate 
“ your efforts to improve the relationship between the Board 
“ of Trade and shipowners ; but we make free to say that no 
“ true reforms will be initiated at the instance of the present 
“ officials of the department so long as they are animated 
“ by the ideas of the past. We shall be glad, however, if you 
“ willtakeup the scheme independently of the traditions which 
“ have interfered with its settlement, and we beg to assure 
“ you that if it can be made thoroughly effective and just to 
“ all concerned, there is no doubt as to the reception it will 
“ meet with from shipowners.” The writer who drafted 
this letter for the Clyde Sailing Shipowners’ Association 
(Limited) had a very pretty idea of cool impertinence. He 
tells Mr. CuamBer.ain that if he is man enough not to be 
led by the nose by his subordinates, and will then try to 
learn his business, he shall be properly commended and 
even helped on the path of virtue. And the most delightful 
part of the story is, that after a few months of trying to 
stand on his own legs and show that he did know his 
business, Mr. Cuampertain has thoroughly justified the 
Scotch gentleman who lectured him. He has accepted the 
Royal Commission after all, and so has confessed that he did 
not know his subject before he set about making Acts of 
Parliament upon it. The appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion on shipping will be the end of his Bill, and will block 
the road for any other for many a day to come yet. Perhaps 
this is not to be altogether regretted. We have had almost 
enough of laws regulating industry, and it is fully time that 
sailors and shippers of goods, like other people, should be 
made to understand that they too must exercise a little fore- 
sight and common sense. It would be a thousand times 
better for the country that whatever change is needed in the 
shipowner’s method of conducting business should be pro- 
duced under pressure of public opinion. It is far nmiore 
likely in that case to result in a permanent improvement. 
Still there is something very scandalous in the appointment 
of a Royal Commission at this time of day on merchant 
shipping. It is an avowal of ignorance which is sufficiently 
shameful after all the law-making and inquiries of recent 


years. 

The Parliamentary papers on “ Merchant Shipping (Pro- 
“ posed Legislation),” published for the guidance of the Com- 
mission probably, among other things show clearly how 
this solemn waste of time and money was brought about, 
and also how little any further inquiry was needed. They 
contain a great deal of the violent pamphleteering which 
seems to have become the chief occupation of the officials 
of the Board of Trade under Mr. Cuamperuarn’s guidance. 
We come across the familiar sneers and insinuations. On 
the subject of the owner's liability towards his men the 
Board of Trade indulges in graceful little turns of this sort :— 
“ He (namely, the owner) is not bound to restore his crew 
“to their own country, or to pay the expenses to which 
“ they are necessarily put when left destitute in a foreign 
“country. For here, as if to complete the agencies 
“by which the shipowner is exempted from the ordinary 
“ liabilities of business, the nation steps in and gene- 
“ rously spends 30,000/. a year in bringing home the seamen 
“ whom the shipowner has left destitute abroad.” The italics 
are ours. This transparent trick of suggesting that the 
shipowners are responsible for all shipwrecks is very 
typical of the Board’s literary method all along. To have 
said the thing openly would have been dangerous, but it 
seemed to the over-ingenuity of the Board that there 
was safety in a hint. By this time it should be in the 
frame of mind of the well-known Scotchman who decided 
that honesty was the best policy, for he had tried the other 
thing and found it did not answer. It is exactly this style 
of sneer and innuendo, of large accusations on slight grounds, 
and of invective under disguise of moderation, which has 
lost Mr. CuamBeriain the sympathy he needed. He has 
helped the shipowners to win. Their contributions to the 
papers prove clearly enough that no elaborate inquiry is 
wanted. In many ways they show excellent good sense. 
The Olyde shipowners’ preference for the ordinary courts 
over the tribunal of specialists recommended by Mr. 
CHamBERLAIN is marked by sound sense. In tlhieir opinion 
a judge is sure to be “free from bias of any kind and 
trained to weigh evidence. The proper place for specialists 
is the witness-box. On the bench they are a mistake.” 
The shipowners being human, and even very human, have 
the usual inclination to think that their own wisdom and 
virtue may be implicitly trusted. They discuss the whole 


question after the fashion of most people who are defending 
their own interests—that is to say, as if it affected nobody 
but themselves. But this tone is obviously assumed quite 
unconsciously, and they assert, no doubt honestly, that 
they are prepared to welcome legislation for the protection 
of life at sea. All they ask is that the Bill should not be 
drafted by a President of the Board of Trade who chooses to 
regard them as a pack of wolves, and who would make it 
impossible for their business to be conducted at a profit 
at all. 

When the shipowners are in this judicious frame of mind, 
it ought not to be difficult to find some way of checking the 
reckless members of the trade. The discussion has convinced 
most of us, who had any doubt on the subject before, that 
the great majority of shipowners do not send their ships to 
sea with the intention of losing them ; but it has also been 
the means of proving again what was well enough known 
—namely, that some of the body are very reckless. A 
penalty which could affect only these latter would, of course, 
be acceptable to their honest brethren. To be effective, as 
the Board of Trade justly insists, “prevention must be 
“ ubiquitous, and proceed upon fixed and accepted prin- 
“ ciples.” Now it ought to be easy to'find some prevention 
enforced by a penalty which would come under this de- 
finition. The influence of self-interest is ubiquitous, and 
it acts on very fixed and accepted principles. Sailors are no 
more in love with loss and suffering than other men. If they 
could recover damages from theowner whoentailed these things 
upon them, they would infallibly doit. That power might be 
given them by an Act twenty lines long, giving them or their 
representatives some means of getting damages more effectual 
than Lord Campser.t’s Act whenever it could be shown that 
a shipwreck might be reasonably supposed to be caused by 
unseaworthiness. Of course a sailor would have the same 
right to recover damage for an accident caused by the bad 
quality of any part of a ship’s equipment. No loss could 
possibly be caused by such a law to the owner whose vessels 
were properly found. It would be unfair to make an 
owner entirely responsible for errors in seamanship on the 
part of his masters and mates; but he ought to be respon- 
sible for them to some extent. Allowance would naturally 
be made for cases in which his ship had been long out of 
his control. But cases of this kind are very rare. Owners 
can always make their control felt when it is a case of get- 
ting good freights, and they could do the same in other 
matters. The days when a ship sailed with a purser to help 
the captain in his trading on an adventure which might last 
for years are gone a long while ago. Even if that were still 
the method, it would be enough if the owner made his 
captain understand that the vessel must be kept in a sound 
state. Even the difficulty of defining seaworthiness need 
not stand in the way. The spokesmen of the owners make 
the most of it, of course; but the sagacity of a judge 
might be trusted to decide whether a ship was fit 
to face the sea or not, or whether the owner had 
been duly careful in controlling his master. The Bench 
has far more difficult technical matters to decide on 
every week. In any case, there is no mystery about 
the rottenness of rotten spars, or the thinness of worn 
plates. A Bill of this kind would have a double ad- 
vantage. In the first place, it would make the sailors 
responsibld for defending themselves, and so stop a good 
deal of fussy interference by Government officials. In the 
second place, it would deprive bad owners of the protection. 
they at present receive from the Board of Trade methods of 
supervision. ‘The Department cannot stop a ship unless it 
can be shown that it is humanly certain that she will sink. 
Now a vessel may be in a very bad state, but not so bad as 
that; and so she must be allowed to sail, and then the 
responsibility of the owner is covered, Mr. CHaMBERLAIN’S 
Bill, in its latter form, did contain just the provisions of 
such a measure we have described ; and, among his other 
services to the British seaman, he so conducted things that 
not only was the Bill lost, but any other is stopped in 
all probability for years by a perfectly superfluous Royal 
Commission. 


WITCHES IN MAURITIUS, 


AURITIUS is the place where the Secretaries of the 
Psychical Society should go for a well-earned holiday. 

It is true that their holiday would be occupied in examining 
‘the most beautifully authenticated stories of witchcraft ; but 
they could not help enjoying this labour, and indeed the 
whole psychical atmosphere of the island. The people of 
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Mauritius, according to the Correspondent of the Z'imes, 
are already profound believers in miracles even more 
remarkable than those which the Psychical Society 
‘examines. This credulity, perhaps, is not so strange as 
it seems, for the populace of Mauritius largely consists of 
negroes. Now, the negro wherever he goes takes his fine 
full-blooded theory of magic with him, and believes in it so 
firmly that he gradually subdues the white man to his 
own beliefs. In the plantations and cities of the Southern 
States of America, as we learn from Mr. Casie’s work, as 
well as from more serious authorities, the whites as well as 
the blacks are afraid of the black magic of Obi or Voudou. 
Among the wilder negroes of Hayti, Voudou is practically 
the regular religion. The system is simply the common magic 
of folk-lore or of savage tribes organized, practised with a 
perfect absence of scruple, and aided by the devices of secret 
societies. In Hayti, as in ancient Rome, no charm is more 
efficacious than preparations made with the remains of a 
murdered child. The Haytian sorceress behaves exactly as 
the Canipra of Horace did, exactly as the medieval Jews 
were accused of doing. She tortures children to death with 
horrible rites and for magical purposes. The witch-woman 
in the Southern States seldom aims so high, and is content 
with tying “ witch knots,” and with burning waxen effigies 
of her enemies, or pieces of their hair. A little poisoning is 
also done by the plantation sorceress. 

In Mauritius, according to the Times, the murder for 
magical purposes of children flourishes as freely as among 
the wild Haytians of the mountains or in the lonely 
places of ancient Rome. An amazing story is told of an 
event that occurred about three years ago. One Picot, a 
black student of Le Petit Albert (the popular work of 
divination and magic), was accused of having killed and 
mutilated a child for purposes of the dark art. He was 
tried by our authorities, found guilty, and condemned to 
death. Picot, however, that black ArBaces of the Mauritius, 
coolly told his judges that “they could not hang him.” 
Nor did they. The house of the Chief Judge was instantly 
haunted by spirits who threw stones. Night after night 
showers of stones rattled about the slates. This is a well- 
known “ manifestation.” Haunting spirits who throw stones 
come in all the bogie books, from the mendacious old //is- 
toires Prodigieuses to volumes like Mrs. Crowe’s, or that 
for which De Morean wrote a preface, or the still later 
L’Homme @Outre-tombe. In all tales of haunting, as in the 
memoirs of the Wxs.ey family, or in the old legend of Guam, 
the unquiet spirits threw things about. The same method 
did the familiar spirits of Picor employ in the Mauritius, 
and no watchers could discover the human hands of his 
flesh-and-blood allies. Finally, “the Judge’s lady was 
“nearly frightened to death,” says the Zimes. But the 
Judge himself, so says the 7'imes, pleaded for Picot’s life 
with the Executive Council. So Picor was let off. For 
witchcraft of a murderous kind he was to have been hanged. 
By witchcraft of a more frivolous nature he made his escape. 
The tale, if accurately reported, is highly discreditable to 
our administration. But, if such things are done and per- 
mitted, no wonder that Mauritius is the chosen home of 
psychical manifestations. 


DIRT—ON LAND AND IN WATER. 


N an article of the Original dated September 16, 
1835, by Toomas WALKER, it is written as follows :—“ It 
“is to be wished that every portion of the labouring classes 
“were too refined for the filth of Covent Garden... . 
“ What must necessarily be the moral state of the numerous 
“ class, constantly exposed to the vicissitudes of the 
“ weather, amidst the mud and putridities of Covent 
“Garden?” To these remarks, written nearly fifty years 
ago, a note was appended a short time afterwards :—“ Since 
“‘ this was first written Covent Garden has been remodelled 
“ and greatly improved as to buildings, but as to slovenliness 
“and filth much remains to be done. This is to be 
“lamented on another account, as there are the elements 
“of a very agreeable place of resort.” The time has 
long gone by when any one would think Covent Garden 
a pleasant “ place of resort,” unless he had some lucrative 
business in the neighbourhood which made it worth his 
while to endure the odious smells which still infest the dis- 
trict. There is no excuse for the present state of things, 
which only continues to be in a kind of way tolerable to us 
because it has been found tolerable to our fathers and grand- 


fathers. But times have changed. Thata man shall suffer 
his property to become a public nuisance is nowadays one 
of the gravest charges that can be brought against any one 
of hereditary wealth and influence. But it remains true 
now, as it did half a century ago, that Covent Garden is a 
filthy and noisome place; that those who live in the neigh- 
bourhood suffer from its evil condition; that those who 
pass through it are constantly annoyed at the foul smells 
which come from it ; and that demagogues find in the present 
condition of Covent Garden a plausible argument against 
the rights of property. Again and again has public atten- 
tion been called to the matter. Again and again for some 
years past have complaints been made on the subject in 
every paper in London. But the Mud-market remains as 
it was. “The evil,” as Waker put it fifty years ago, 
“ies in the bad contrivance and arrangement of these 
places of public concernment.” On whose shoulders the 
bad management may legally rest is a question into which 
we need not now enter. But it is certain that people in 
general will hold those responsible who derive profit from 
land which they have suffered to become a nuisance to all 
but the owners. At the present time when the rights of 
property are challenged, it especially behoves great land- 
holders to think whether they are all of them sufficiently 
alive to the duties which the possession of large property 
imposes on the owner. Each black sheep throws discredit 
on the blameless members of the flock ; and the spectacle of 
any one man in high position getting money from what is a 
public offence offers the best of all weapons to the Radical 
demagogue which can be desired. 


By way of contrast or comparison we may note that the 
water is as bad as the land. The Thames is this summer 
in an intolerably filthy state. Whether it be owing to the 
continued drought, or to the excessive quantities drawn off 
by the Water Companies from the upper parts of the river, 
it is certain that the Thames is in its lower regions, when 
the tide is out, a stream of sewage, and in its upper reaches 
little better than a rivulet flowing between wide banks of 
mud. It is of no use to quarrel with our climate. If we 
have an exceptionally dry and sunshiny summer, the country 
gains on the whole. The crops prosperand the holiday-makers 
enjoy themselves. But the great city keeps on pouring 
its sewage into a river which at the fullest, in a wet season, 
is not able to do more than dispose of it without injury or 
annoyance to those who live on the banks. The problem 
now to be solved is a pressing one. London has already 
outgrown the main-drainage system established some years 
ago, and every year that we delay further action the difli- 
culties will become greater. If, after so many wet and cold 
summers, we should have a series of dry and hot summers, 
the nuisance will become so intolerable that a complete 
reform of our drainage will be an evident necessity. 
It is fortunate for the public health that the Houses of 
Parliament overlook the Thames. Members thus have prac- 
tical (though only partial) experience of the evils against 
which they will before long be called upon to legislate. 
The evidence of those, who went down the Thames the 
other day to see what the condition of the lower parts of 
the river was, is fresh in the memory of everybody ; and 
the facts are so patent that any one who goes down the river at 
the proper time needs only to use his senses to see that a 
change is necessary. The sanitary condition of London, 
both on land and water, must be thoroughly examined ; and 
the sooner this fact is clearly understood by those whose 
interests are involved in the inquiry, the better for all 
parties concerned, 


MR. WILFRID BLUNT'’S MISSION. 


\ iy is not an agreeable experience for any man to find him- 
self excluded from a foreign country by its authorities 
as a person dangerous to the public peace. Still more un- 
pleasant’is it to have to submit to such exclusion when you 
are conscious of being animated by the purest zeal for the 
happiness of the people whom you are forbidden to visit. 
But most irritating of all must it be to be denied 
entrance into a country to which you conceive your- 
self to have been despatched on a special mission by 
the head of a Government which pos complete 
though informal power of controlling the action of the local 
rulers. Mr. Witrrip Buiunt, therefore, who has all three 
of these reasons for dissatisfaction, advances an irresistible 
claim upon public sympathy. Accredited, as he believed 
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himself to be, to the Egyptian National party by Mr. 
Kyow ss, of the Nineteenth Century, and Mr. Hamitton, 
as representing, or as supposed to represent, the Prime 
Minister, he was naturally both amazed and _ indig- 
nant at discovering that his exclusion from Egypt b 
Cuerir PasHa was a step “ with which Her 
“ Government declined to interfere.” Clearly there was 
nothing left for Mr. BLunt but to bring his grievance before 
the House of Commons; and he has no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with Lord very full state- 
ment of it the other night. According to this account, it 
seems that Mr. Biunt was invited in September by “a gen- 
“tleman notoriously enjoying the friendship and confidence 
“ of the Prime Minister ”—namely, Mr. KnowLes—“ who 
“ said to him that the moment was well chosen and propitious 
“ for his again visiting Egypt with the view of ascertaining 
“ whether there was any probability of the National party 
“again reviving, or of arranging some method by which 
“ AraBl Pasna, the exile at Ceylon, might be restored to 
“his native country”; Mr. so Mr. Biunt 
stated, making, in the course of this conversation, “ very 
“ free use of the Prime Minister’s name.” Not only this; 
but Mr. Brunt had an interview with Mr. Giapstons’s 
private secretary just before starting, when he was “ very 
“ closely questioned by Mr. Hamitron as to the proceedings 
“ he intended to pursue, and was given to understand that 
“ he would be favourably received by Sir E. Barine.” Thus 
encouraged, or believing himself encouraged, Mr. Biunt 
started upon the journey destined to have such disappoint- 
ing results. 

Of course his belief in his mission was a pure delusion : 
sach beliefs always are—when missions fail to “ come off.” 
And equally of course the Prime Minister was able to put 
the whole story lightly aside. As to Mr. Know zes’s share 
in it, Mr. Know.es was “editor from the top of his head 
“ to the sole of his foot,” and had sought his interview with 
Mr. Brunt for the purposes, not of the Government, 
but of the Nineteenth Century. As to Mr. Hamiton, 
his memory “ differed fundamentally” from Mr. Buiunt’s, 
and he declared that their last conversation was “ strictly 
“ limited to friendly conventionalities.” At the same time 
we cannot in the least wonder that Mr. Biunt should 
consider himself aggrieved. He may have had no excuse 
for attributing, if he did attribute, to Mr. KNowzes a 

lenipotentiary authority to which Mr. Know es doubtless 
aid no claim. Nothing may have been openly said or 
done by the Prime Mrnister, or on his behalf, to encourage 
the belief that Mr. Biunt’s mission had Mr. Guapstone’s 
tacit approval, or even his good wishes. But there is no 
doubt whatever that this belief was somehow or other 
engendered in Mr. Biunt’s mind, and that he even now 
regards it, under the circumstances, as a natural and 
reasonable one. And who, after all, will venture to say that 
itis not ? Itis all very well for the supercilious Ministerialist 
to sniff at Mr. Biunt’s so-called credulity, and to affect a 
scandalized surprise that he should nut have seen how 
utterly impossible it was for any Prime Minister to open 
communications with AraBi and “ throw over” the KHEDIVE ; 
but Mr. Biunt may be very easily excused for thinking that 
the supercilious Ministerialist proves himself in that regard 
to be something of ahumbug. Mr. Bunt may be of opinion 
that he can match the scandal, at the bare supposition of 
which his Ministerial critic affects so much horror, in the poli- 
tical history of the last three years. After all,there was nothing 
so very extravagant in the idea that the author of the 
Kilmainham Treaty with the imprisoned leader of the Irish 
Nationalists was contemplating a “Ceylon compact” with 
the exiled chief of the National party in Egypt; and that 
Mr. Witrrip Biunt had been selected to revive the part 
“ created ” by Mr. O’Suza. Poor Mr. Forsrer’s share in the 
Irish drama would inits Egyptian reproduction have devolved 
of course upon TEwrik PasHa, whose retirement moreover 
into private life would, like that of the late Chief Secretary to 
the Lorp-LievuTENANT, have doubtless been accompanied by 
the same effusive compliments from the men who had just 
concluded a treaty of peace with his implacable enemies. 
On the whole, therefore, it may be contended that Mr. 
Buount bad very fair warrant for imagining that he had been 
veritably deputed to act as intermediary between Mr. 
GuapsTonE and Arapr Pasna. A Ceylon compact would 
not have been exactly a wise and honourable convention ; 
but it would, after all, have involved a less criminal dereliction 
of public duty, and a less shameful betrayal of a political 
ally, than were committed in the Kilmainham bargain. 


ASSIZE MUDDLES, 


Artrorney-GENERAL is probably disappointed with 
the results of the rebuke administered by him in the 
House of Commons a short time ago to Mr. Justice Manisty. 
For not only did that learned Judge—like the audacious 
serf attacked by his Seigneur in Courrer’s apologue— 
“ conceive the idea of defending himself”; but, what is 
worse, his colleagues on the Judicial Bench have shown an 
unabashed readiness to repeat his offence. What appeared 
at the time the excessive severity of Sir Henry James's 
reproof was no doubt calculated. The reason why Mr. 
Justice Manisty was so sternly called to account for his 
criticisms at Newcastle on the new circuit arrangements was 
that the ArrornEY-GENERAL felt it to be a matter of supreme 
importance that others should “fear to do the like.” If 
once the persons concerned, whether as judges, juries, 
counsel, or witnesses, in the administration of justice were 
to begin to ask themselves how the new system was work- 
ing, or rather if, not content with asking themselves this, 
they were to begin returning audible answers to their own 
question, there was no saying where the process would stop. 
Acting, therefore, on the maxim obsta principiis, the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL came down upon the offending Judge 
with all the weight of an official remonstrance, which he 
perhaps expected to be the more effective because it was 
entirely beyond his province and competence to deliver 
it. Below the gangway, indeed—among those free spirits 
whom any exhibition of irregularity delights—it was, in 
fact, effective enough; but the cheers of the Radicals 
were all that Sir Henry James took by it. Mr. Justice 
Manisty replied to it on the first occasion open to him with 
marked but excusable warmth ; and since then the learned 
Judge’s complaint has been re-echoed by a perfect chorus 
of disgusted voices. Judge after judge, grand jury after 
grand jury, have protested against the new arrangements. 
One assize town calleth to another because of the loss and 
confusion which these arrangements are causing. Stafford 
replies to Shrewsbury, and Worcester takes up from 
Warwick the wondrous tale of that system which Mr. 
Justice Hawkins has described as “ productive of more 
“ muddle than anything he has ever known in the whole 
“ course of his career.” 


One approaches a great work of art like the new assize 
system with a certain reverence. Its matchless results of 
confusion we can all see for ourselves, just as the broader 
pictorial effects of some of the Old Masters are visible to the 
most untrained eye. But it would be rash for any one but 
an expert to pronounce confidently upon the technical 
methods by which these results have been brought about ; 
and it is therefore with diffidence that we venture to refer 
the triumph of the new circuit arrangements to the bold 
simplicity of the principle of setting one judge to do the 
work of two. No doubt there are also certain artistic nuances 
which contribute to the general effect of the whole; such, 
for instance, as the alteration of routes, and consequent con- 
version of what was once a “circuit” into a zig-zag. But 
we venture to think that touches of this kind play but 
a comparatively unimportant part in the success of the 
work. The real master-stroke was that of selecting the 
most populous areas of criminal and civil business, and 
sending down one judge instead of two to dispose of the 
calendar and cause-list there awaiting him. It was on 
finding himself confronted single-handed with a little 
more business, both civil and criminal, than could be con- 
veniently disposed of by two judges that Mr. Justice 
Manisty so far forgot himself as to criticize the new arrange- 
ments; but it was perhaps on the Oxford circuit that 
the most striking illustration of their working has been 
obtained. At five assize towns on the circuit the criminal 
business has been lighter or more easily disposed of than 
usual, and the single-judge system therefore has had 
more than a fair trial. Its result has been that, while 
the judge was almost continually employed, working 
even on the commission days, and sitting during the full 
usual hours, he had to postpone one long cause at Shrews- 
bury, and transfer it for trial to Stafford ; that at Worcester 
the parties, witnesses, and jurors on the civil side had to be 
kept waiting four days while the criminal business was being 
got through, and that there the cause list remained undis- 

of when the day arrived for opening the commis- 
sion at Stafford; and that at this town only nine out 
of twenty-three civil cases could be actually tried. The 
remainder have at some stage or other been “ settled,” as 
the enforced compromise of a case by the less sanguine or 
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less wealthy of two litigants is humorously called ; while one 
has had to be turned over to Birmingham, and another 
“ postponed, with the understanding that the ugly word 
“ ¢ yemanet ’ should be avoided.” It is vain, we suppose, to 
hope that some opportunity may be found before Parliament 
separates for the discussion of the grave administrative scandal 
which this gratuitously-created state of things involves ; but 
assuredly, if any such occasion presents itself, it should be 
eagerly seized. We presume that Sir Henry James would 
not in that case repeat the remonstrance which he addressed 
to Mr. Justice Manisty. One objector, however eminent, 
may be safely repressed; but Mr. Burke's famous difficulty 
in the matter of framing indictments would be shared, we 
imagine, by an Attorney-General who should undertake to 
lecture a whole profession, not to say an entire public of 
jurors, witnesses, and suitors. 


CRICKET 1N AMERICA. 


iv is an 1g Re fact that the game of cricket is played at in | 


America. No one who has ever mingled with the cultured 
sons of Boston or the blue-blooded scions of Philadelphia can for 
a moment doubt that fact. But the truth must strike the most 
ardent lover of the naturalization of English manners and customs 
on foreign ground that cricket does not bloom readily in America. 
The game is not indigenous to the soil. The hard hitting and 
sharp fielding of base-ball please the American spectators better, 
and the American lad would rather display his muscle by making 
a three-base hit than manifest his skill by a cool-headed defence 
of his wicket against the work of a long-headed and clever-handed 
old bowler. Cricket, sad to relate, is generally voted slow in 
America. It does not prosper at all in the rapid, rushing vortex 
of New York life. A few years ago there was more cricket-play- 
ing done in America than there is to-day. That shows what a 

r hold the game has on the aifections of the people. But 
Philadelphia and Boston play cricket, the former with all its soul. 
Philadelphia is su? gencris in all things. The men have a different 
aspect, the women a different loveliness from those in other 
cities. Though only eighty-nine miles from New York, Philadelphia 
is not like it in any particular. The Philadelphian is never in a 
hurry. He meanders up Chestnut Street as if he had the Paleozoic 
ages before him. He has a yearning for horse-cars rather than 
elevated railways,.in which New York delights, and he is nothing if 
not meditative. There isanabundance of blue blood in his veins, and 
he walks with a consciousness of innate royalty. In the summer 
he loves to linger. Wherever he is, he lingers, and is content to 
simply exist, just a simple thing of beauty in white flannels. Ile 
does not like ball a great deal, but he plays cricket because 
it is truly English; and it must be confessed that most of the 
cricket-playing in America springs from that burning desire to 
imitate England which is one of the most salient traits of Ame- 
rican character. Boston, perhaps even more than Philadelphia, is 
possessed with Anglomania; but it is of an intellectual rather 
than a physical cast. Cricket is a trifle too earthly for the average 
Boston man. He can play lawn-tennis, and play it well; but he 
has an incentive to its cultivation in the society within the tennis- 
court of the subtler sex. Yet there is some cricket in Boston, and 
that, too, of a fairly good sort. Cricket is played in New York, 
too, but to a limited extent. Still, New York is cosmopolitan ; 
and it would be strange if cricket did not find some home in a cit 
where men study fencing under French masters, dine at Frenc 
and Italian restaurants, and smoke opium in Chinese dens, 


Cricket has been played in America for over a century. It was 
exported thither from its home on British soil before 1747. 
Englishmen who had goue out to build themselves new homes in 
a young and growing country carried with them their love of the 
noble sport. They began to play the game in America, and to 
this day the English residents of the large cities form the nuclei 
of the clubs. The earliest known games in America were played 
in the lower part of New York ao Fulton Market now 
stands. The Gazette and Weekly ¢ Boy, a journal long since 
forgotten, gave an account of a game played there on May 1, 
1751. The contestants were eleven London men and eleven New 
Yorkers ; and, strange to say, the latter won, making 80 and 86 to 
their opponents’ 43 and 37. Boston was early in the field as a 
cricketing centre, and a copy of the by-laws and playing rules of 
its first club, dated May 1, 1809, are yet in existence. The Young 
America Club, of Philadelphia, has a copy of “The Laws of 
Cricket,” taken over by Benjamin Franklin more than a century ago. 
The first club which gained any permanent foothold was the 
Union Club, of Philadelphia, organized by a few Englishmen 
about 1831 or 1832. The Philadelphia, Germantown, and Young 
America, three of the leading clubs of the present day, were the first 
native organizations. They date their existence from 1854. New 
York an organization some years -before that, but it was, and 
still is, largely composed of Englishmen. On October 22 and 23, 
1838, there was a match between New York and Long Island. 
The New York men won, and subsequently organized themselves 
into the St. George Cricket Club. Their grounds were at Broadway 
and Thirtieth Street, until the opening of the Fifth Avenue cut 
their field. They then removed to the Red House at Hundred-and- 


Fifth Street near Second Avenue. The growth of the city subse- 
quently compelled them to move again. Their grounds are now 
in Hoboken, which is on the west shore of the Hudson River 
opposite New York. They have there an excellent field, which 
affords a very pretty wicket, and is also used for lawn-tennis 
tourneys. 

Outside of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, cricket is pla 
but little in the United States, save along the Canadian border, 
where base-ball is unknown. In Canata, of course, the game is 
played a t deal. 

Naturally the most interesting periods in the history of cricket 
in America are the years 1859, 1868, 1872, 1879, 1881, and 1882, 
in which international matches were played. The first eleven which 
visited that country was composed of English professionals, under 
the leadership of George Parr. They won with ease five games 
ae in Montreal and Hamilton, Canada, Hoboken, Philadelphia, 
and Rochester. Willsher took another professional eleven to 
America in September 1868, and defeated teams of twenty-two of the 
St. George Club and the United States on the St. George Grounds 
at Hoboken, teams of the same number in Boston and Philadelphia, 
and twenty-two native Americans in the last city, They also 
began a game against twenty-two Canadians in Montreal, but the 
contest was interrupted by darkness. In 1878, when the Austra- 
lians were returning from a victorious tour in England, they met 
a New York team, playing with eighteen men against their 
opponents’ twenty-two. Philadelphia played with an eleven of 
native Americans against the Australians. The game was not 
finished at the close of the third day’s play, the Australians having 
44 runs to make in order to win, with six wickets to fall. The 
season of 1879 was made notable by visits to America of teams of 
the most prominent professionals and amateurs in England and 
Ireland. On May 7 and 8 Lord Harris's amateur eleven, while 
on their way home from Australia, easily defeated an eleven chosen 
from the clubs of New York and Philadelphia. In September and 
October an eleven of English professionals, led by Daft, and 
another of Irish amateurs, Lage in the United States and Canada. 
The Irishmen were soundly beaten by an American eleven in 
Philadelphia. Of the other games, each of the visiting elevens 
won nine, while three were drawn. Alfred Shaw took a team of 
English professionals through the United States in October 1881, 
on their way to Australia. Three of the five games were declared 
drawn on account of the weather. In the game played on October 
7, 8, and to, at Philadelphia, the strongest eighteen that ever 
took the field in America, consisting of seven professionals and 
eleven amateurs, were defeated by 132 runs. A second Australian 
team returning home from England played against eighteens of 
the leading New York and Philadelphia clubs in October 1882, 
and won easy victories. A peculiar episode in-cricketing annals 
was the visit of eighteen American base-ball players to this country 
in 1874. They played seven cricket games, and won six, the other 
being drawn on account of rain. ‘heir excellent fielding and 
straight bowling astonished English cricketers, while their heavy 
hitting was almost equally surprising. 

In 1844, 1845, and 1846 the St. George Club, of New York, 

layed series of games with the cricketers of Toronto and 

ontreal. The Canadians won three of the games, and one was 
drawn by reason of a dispute. Both elevens were composed 
almost wholly of Englishmen. The first formal contest between 
the United States and Canada took place in New York in 1853. 
The series continued until 1860, and after that the Civil War 

revented any further contests for several years. The United 
States won five and lost two games of the series. In 1879, with 
an eleven composed wholly of native-born Americans, the United 
States again took the field against Canada. Of the five games of 
the series played thus far, the United States men have won four, 
and one in which they had a decided lead ended in a draw. Thus 
it may be readily seen that, while cricket had’a small beginning 
in the United States, and is even yet not generally played, there 
are cricketers there, even among the natives. 

The records of individual players in America do not show nearly 
so many remarkable feats as those of English players. Centuries, 
or individual innings of one hundred runs or more, have been 
seldom scored. A diligent search fails to reveal more than fifty- 
five instances of this kind, and of these twenty-five belong to 
Philadelphia. The first on record, and for many years the greatest, 
was made on October 3 and 4, 1844, in a match between the Union 
Club, of Philadelphia, and the St. George, of New York. The 
gentleman who astonished America by achieving this then astonish- 
ing feat was James Turner, of the Union Club, He succeeded in 
scoring 120 runs against excellent bowling. One of the bowlers 
whom he faced was Mr. Samuel Wright, the father of Harry and 
George Wright, of base-ball fame. Mr. Turner's score stood first 
for over a quarter of a century. It was, however, subsequently 
surpassed. The largest individual score ever made in America 
was that of A. Browning, of the Montreal Club, in a match 
with Ottawa, on July 1, 1880. Mr. Browning made the comfort- 
ing score of 204 runs. George M. Newhall, one of a family 
famous in American cricketing annals, made the largest in- 
dividual score ever made in the United States, on July 1, 
1880. He scored 180 runs, not out. On the same day the 
Montreal Club scored 402 for the loss of nine wickets, the largest 
total ever made in America. In a game between the Young 
America and Baltimore Clubs, the former made 357 runs for 
five wickets, George M. and D. S. Newhall carrying out their bats 
after scoring 159 runs subsequent to the fall of the last wicket. 
M. Leisk made 202 runs out of a total of 336 scored by Hamilton 
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inst Montreal in July 1877. In the United States the Merion 
ub’s total of 394, made on July 5, 1879, is the largest score on 
record. The largest number cf runs made for the fall of a wicket 
in America was achieved in a match between the Germantown 
Club, of Philadelphia, and an Eleven from Canada, on August 11, 
1876. On that occasion Joseph Hargrave and John Large, two 
veterans at the ye made 220 runs before the fate that presides 
over the destinies of cricketers parted them. Large made 108 
without giving a single chance. When the stumps were drawn 
Hargrave was not out for 163, marred only by the smallest sort 
of a chance when he had scored 139. In a match between the 
veterans of the Young America and Germantown Clubs, on 
October 19, 1883, John Large scored 178 runs; and, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Garrett, added to the total no less than 115 runs for 
the fall of the ninth wicket. In a Canadian game, played in the 
summer of 1882, G. N. Morrison, the last man in, carried out his 
bat for 133. This was an unequalled performance, because the 
last wicket gave a total of 198 runs, and raised the score from 51 
to 249. 
American bowling, while far below the English standard as a 
eral thing, is frequently strong and very puzzling. Nine elevens, 
including some of the most accomplished professional and amateur 
players in England, Australia, and Ireland, have visited America 
in the course of the last twenty-four years; but only three times 
have any of their batsmen contrived to score centuries. Ulyett 
made 167 against the Twenty-two of San Francisco in 1881; W.G. 
Grace made 142 against Toronto in 1872, and C. Bannerman | 
scored 125 against Montreal in 1878. One hundred runs and more | 
have been scored three times each by R. S. Newhall, of Phila- 
delphia, and H.C. Simonds, of Port Hope, Canada. Centuries 
have been made twice by John Large, A. H. Stratford, G. N. 
Morrison, and Martin McIntyre. The last is an English pro- 
fessional in the employ of the Germantown Club. The greatest 
American bowling record is that of Jungkurth, an amateur of Phila- 
delphia, made on March 30, 1882, when he took eight wickets for 
no runs. There is no record as to throwing in America. It may 
be interesting to know, however, that while W. F. Forbes’s 132 
yards is the longest known distance that a cricket-ball has been 
thrown, an American professional base-ball player, Hatfield, of the 
Old Atlantic Club, threw a base-ball 410 feet. 

The principal cricket clubs of the United States at the present 
time are the Young America, Germantown, and Merion, of 
Philadelphia, the St. George, Staten Island, and Manhattan, of 
New York, and the Longwood, of Boston. The Newhalls, of 
Philadelphia, certainly deserve a word in any discussion of cricket. 
They have proved themselves to be accomplished players, and to 
their energy and love of the game is due much of the success of 
cricket in America. 

The organization which has been playing in England this 
summer has hardly a right to the title American. It is a 
Philadelphia eleven. The best cricket in America is played in 
Philadelphia, and the Americans are undoubtedly right to send 
their best material to this country. Still, the team is a local one, 
and it may safely be asserted that no such eleven could be selected 
in the United States outside of Philadelphia. The record of the 
team in this country is a creditable one, and shows that very good 
cricket is played in the Quaker city. 


CLIQUOMANIA, 


T a time when attention is once more being drawn to the 
Lunacy Laws there is a special appropriateness in talking 
about an unclassified form of madness which may be called cliquo- 
mania. Not merely professional ‘mad doctors” (the class who 
are now suffering from teeth much set on edge in consequence of 
the affection of some of their number for sour grapes), but all 
medical men, and all observers of mental phenomena, know how 
constant, and almost infallible, a symptom of mental disease is the 
fancy of the patient that there is a conspiracy against him. But 
it may be doubted whether many men who are not acquainted 
with the behind-the-scenes of literary and artistic life know how 
extraordinarily prevalent a similar delusion is among persons 
whose general sanity the veriest guinea-pig of a certificate-signer 
who ever disgraced the medical profession would not dream of 
impugning. That the delusion exists is, indeed, pretty generally 
known; and it is not unfrequently referred to by literary 
satirists. But it may be suspected that the general public 
rather takes it as a kind of commonplace—an inherited tradi- 
tion, like Grub Street, and the genus irritabile, and all the 
rest of it. Ofthe few who have had opportunities of observing 
the truth, fewer still can have convinced themselves, without 
some surprise and a great deal of amusement, sympathetic or 
cynical, how far the received idea falls short of the fact. 

The most remarkable recent example of the disease, whose 
sufferings from it are public property, was of course the late Mr. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. It may be allowed, even by persons not at 
all used to gushing, that the published records of Mir. Rossetti’s 


sufferings under this hideous delusion of a persecuting clique are 
horrible. There were, and there still are, very different estimates 
of Rossetti’s powers both as poet and painter, and not one word 
need be said here to indicate inclination to either estimate. But 
it was undeniable, and was never denied by any co 
ity, that he had a very remarkable talent. His 


mpetent autho-- 
first published 


book 


of poems had a reception which few books of the kind have 


had, and long before and ae he was perfectly well aware 
that patrons with cheque-books were—to borrow the old joke— 
jostling each other at his doors. He does not seem ever to have 
suffered from that not unfrequent and often very legitimate con- 
sciousness of weakness which gives the sharpest, if not the only really 
sharp sting to hostile criticism. He had adoring if not very judi- 
cious disciples, loyal and staunch friends. And yet he seems to have 
made himself perfectly miserable, and there is at least some ground 
for thinking that he hastened his death owing to this cliquomania 
— notion that a band of fiendish brethren were leagued against 
im. 

Fortunately, however, it is comparatively rare that a man of very 
great power suffers from the disease unless his mental health is 
sapped by adverse circumstances, The most common and the most 
amusing cliquomaniacs are persons of a very different — They 
are either men (women, by the way, though quite as liable to the 
malady as men, are not more so) who have blundered into a certain 
popularity by accident or by the stupidity of the public, or else 
they arenearly unknown persons—very frequently members of some- 
thing not at all like the clique of their dreams—who find that the 
judgment of manuscript sonnets and dedications of privately- 
printed books and the like does not somehow get itself accepted, 
much less echoed by the world. Both classes have only one ex- 
planation of the unpleasant phenomenon of dispraise or ignoring. 
A clique is at the bottom of it—a fiendish clique—which opposes 
everything great and geod, and especially the greatness and good- 
ness of the inspired Jones or Brown, as the case may be. With 
the usual ingenuity of madness (for madness the thing is, no 
doubt, of a certain kind), the idea is dressed up in innumerable 
forms and circumstances. The cliquomaniac will sometimes 
gravely inform his confidant of the exact names of the members of 
the clique, their reasons for hating him, the victim, their hellish in- 
tentions towards literature and art at large, and the like. It has 
happened before now that the apparently sympathizing listener 
has known the villains himself, and has the best possible reason for 
knowing also, not only that no conspiracy exists, but that in some 
cases the conspirators were totally unknown to each other, and were 
about as likely to enter into a plot for writing down Jones or Brown 
as they were to enter intoa plot for robbing the strong box of 
Jones's bank. There was once a poet who addressed to an editor 
(and as several cliquomaniacs will probably read this paper it may 
be as well to say that the editor was not the editor of the 
Saturday Review, and that the incident had nothing directly or 
indirectly to do with this periodical) an impassioned reproach for 
having confided his works to the instrument of a clique who hated 
him, the poet, his politics, his popularity, &c. As it happened, 
the poem, which was not published under its author's name, had 
been sent to a reviewer who, having long lived out of London, 
was ignorant of the poet's identity at the time of writing, had 
never compared notes with any one on the subject, and had 
written with the absolute and compulsory impartiality of a freshly 
imported Saturnian or Jupiterite. Another victim wrote to, as he 
supposed, another persecutor, and said that he had easily traced 
the same malevolent hand, &c. &c. Now it so happened that 
the same malevolent hand was two or three hands, who had 
reviewed without the slightest consultation between themselves or 
with their editor, and who had simply called the works of the 
gifted Dash bad because, doubtless out of a community of bad taste, 
they thought them so. 

One very common and amusing habit of the cliquomaniac is his 
strong desire to localize his cliques. He has learnt, heard, or 
imagined (it is all one to the cliquomaniac) that some of those 
who are, as he thinks, his enemies belong to the Polyanthus 
Club or write for the Parthenzeum newspaper. Thereupon he goes 
about talking of “the Polyanthus gang” or “the Partheneum 
clique,” and discoursing on their fiendish habits with the zeal of a 
naturalist, Or, if he is a less guileless and sneakier sort of cliquo- 
maniac, he is not vocal about the matter in conversation, but takes 
every opportunity he can find of sneering in print at the 
Parthenewm or the Polyanthus, and so repaying to these devoted 
institutions the villanies of the sup members. The fact that 
in no periodical where the editor is anything better than 
a dummy or a rascal could any clique carry on its nefarious 
operations, and the fact that as a rule reviewers and journalists 
do not arrange what they are going to say in their articles by 
colloquy in the smoking-room of a club do not apparently strike 
the cliquomaniac. Indeed, as has been hinted, he is very often 
indebted to imagination merely for the supposed connexion of his 
snpposed enemies with the institutions in question. The cliquo- 
maniac, like other maniacs, is of imagination all compact, and he 
does not bother himself about “documents.” A cliquomaniac has 
been known to declaim, almost with tears in his eyes, against the 
fiendish machinations of a gang of persons mentioned by name, of 
whom one had never written a line about him good and bad, and 
another had merely laughed at him casually na without any per- 
sonal feeling, or indeed knowledge, on the subject. 

No discussion on any point of a medical or semi-medical character 
could be complete without at least touching on the curability of 
the disease in question. If we are asked whether cliquomania 
is curable, we must answer that, unless Fay 5 in v 
exceptional circumstances, we don't think it is. In very ba 
health, or in great poverty, or under the galling sense of 
inferiority in social rank, a certain form of the disease may show 
itself which wears off with returning vigour, with a cheerful sense, 
as M. Cherbuliez says somewhere, that “sa prose est coté sur la 
bourse,” and with experience of the fact that men of letters, who 
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are gentlemen by birth and education, are only too glad to 
welcome men of letters who lack those qualifications provided 
they are men of letters and good fellows as well. But the curable 
cliquomaniac is only a cliquomaniac by accident. The genuine 
form of the disease is all the more difficult to combat because it 
generates in the victim various bad and low mental habits which 
in their turn help to make his mental diathesis thoroughly morbid. 
He takes, as has been said, to the very practices of which he 
thinks he is the victim; he attacks the supposed clique in privy 
8, organizes, if can, @ counter-clique, and, in fact, 
oes his best to make real on one side what is imagi- 
nary on the other. This, at least, is what he does when 
he isa “bad sort,” as he generally is; and when he is not, the 
disease too often strikes to the heart, as in the lamentable case 
above-mentioned, and he dies by the daggers of purely fantastic 
enemies. But it may be doubted whether even in this extreme 
case the victim suffers more misery than he does in the other less 
pathetic, but in reality quite as pitiable, forms. There are, indeed, 
some people who are really and profoundly indifferent to other 
people's opinions of them; and there are others who, though not 
professing to be indifferent, relieve their feelings by comminating 
the adversary, and very soon forget all about him, But in the 
nature of the case these are no cliquomaniacs. On the other hand, 
the sensitive imagination can hardly conceive any more deplorable 
being than the writer who, when he has accomplished and issued 
his great work (whether it be an epic or a novel, or a magazine 
article, or a triolet contributed to a collection), forthwith imagines 
that “the clique” are getting to work, holding their “ blue- 
light sederunts,” distributing the poisoned daggers, arrang- 
ing with the venal editors of papers, waking the echoes of 
the Polyanthus smoking-room with the loathsome jests that 
they prepare in company to season their flippant articles. Nor is 
there any chance of the cliquomaniac escaping his fate. Unless the 
praise is of that unmixed character which hardly any critic who 
respects himself can ever give, the cliquomaniac is miserable. A 
good-natured editor will give the book to a contributor who has not 
the slightest ill-will to the cliquomaniac, with a caution that 
“ Jones's feelings are very sensitive, poor fellow,” and the critic 
will turn out what he thinks a very neat little article, telling no 
fibs, and yet complimentary. Then Jones will go about exclaim- 
ing at the abominably patronizing tone of the review, or at the 
malicious way in which “ the fellow has left out the best things,” or 
at the brevity of the article, or at something and anything else. 
As for a regular “ slating,” there is no need to speak of the aéti 
guai of the cliquomaniac in that case, or of his certainty that 
the clique has put its full hellish strength and back into the 
task. But silence, and faint praise, and qualified praise, 
and praise bestowed on something else than his own 
favourite passages are nearly as bad. The clique, the clique, 
does or does not, or misdoes it all. Tell the cliquomaniac (what 
is the strict truth) that all literary men who are gentlemen pre‘er 
not to criticize their personal untriends at all, or give them rather 
more than their fair share of praise, and he is down on you at 
once with the remark that the horrid clique are not gentlemen, 
and that’s just it. Tell him that you know as a certainty that 
such a review was written by a man who neither hates nor even 
knows him, the victim, and he says, “ Ah, yes, but he knows that 
brute —— who hates me,” or, “ Ah, yes, he knows I know ——, 
and I suppose he hates him.” When a cliquomaniac has got to 
this stage he can only be left to his cliquomania, and that fell 
disease may say to him, as Mary Beaton says in Bothwell, 
But I will never leave you till you die. 


If any cliquomaniac reads this article, he will probably remark 
that this quotation exactly expresses the attitude of the clique 
towards himself. 


THE COMPETITION FOR PUBLIC OFFICES. 


— same difficulty dogs any discriminative criticism of the 
designs for the War Office and the Admiralty which must 
have been painfully present to the minds of the adjudicating Com- 
mittee. The prize was neither entirely to be to the best planner 
nor yet to the most brilliant artist, and there can be no doubt that 
on reaching the result either requisite must have stood in the light 
of a truly intelligent appreciation of the contrary merit. The 
difficulty thus engendered is patent and far-reaching, and we can- 
not evade the question whether it is fatal to the idea of selecting 
the builders of our public buildings by competition. On the 
whole, we think that it is one which might be avoided ; but at the 
cost of more trouble and elaboration than appear to have been 
bestowed on the recent crude attempt. 

The years which have elapsed since the Saturday Review came 


into existence have emphatically been an era of great competitions, — 


and we have never shrunk from expressing an opinion upon them 
as they arose. But the most recent of those which preceded the 
actual one is now a good many years old, and so we are not afraid 
of again delivering ourselves of our whole mind upon a topic 
which. must always be important in proportion to the itude 
of the interests at stake. In every competition in which a 

blic building has been the prize, with its many chambers, 
its corridors, its capabilities for work, the difficulty of adjusting 
the practical and the artistic has loomed out in ugly pro- 

rtion. Those competitions, of which there have been several, 
in which this bewildering consideration did not intrude itself 
have been those for cathedrals, buildings not cut up into cham- 


bers, practically of one level, and in which there was virtual 
unanimity beforehand as to the general plan and the normal 
requirements. In the competition for a cathedral art must be 
the be-all and the end-all, and, with competent judges, reason- 
able conditions, and a clear financial understanding, such a contest 
ought to be both safe and satisfactory. 

None of these advantages exists in the case of the public 
building, and it is, therefore, from the past experience of the 
difficulties which have attended secular competitions that the mis- 
givings spring as to the failure of competitions in England. The 
two principal competitions of this generation are the one for 
Foreign and other Offices, the result of which the present one is 
the complement, and that for the Law Courts. In the days 
of the earliest competition, between a quarter of a century and 
thirty years back, we were learning our lesson by experience, 
and the blundering of that costly experiment taught us that 
to hack an indivisible competition into three fragments was to 
make failure sure. In this triple competition the one for general 
pas counted for nothing, while the Foreign Office was won 

y those obscure competitors Messrs. Coe and Hofland, with Mr. 
Gilbert Scott second, and the rather better known Mr. Garling 
came first for the War Office, with Mr. Scott again behind him. 
The judges had at least the sense to exhibit the whole series of 
designs, successful and unsuccessful; and, after a tedious period of 
distraction, and with the help of a Committee of the House 
of Commons, Mr. Scott, as upon the whole entitled to the 
largest sum total of merit, carried off the commission for the two 
offices then ordered to be built, although the destination of the 
second was not to be for the War, but for the India Department, 
and although the susceptibilities of the Indian administration 
were smoothed down by the interior of the second office being 
taken out of his hands and entrusted to Mr. Digby Wyatt, who 
had never been a competitor, but who was lucky enough to be the 
official architect of the India Office. Finally, Mr. Scott having 
got his reward on account of the merits of his Gothic design, Lord 

almerston’s imperious fiat compelled him to work in Italian, 
without even a liberty of choice as to the variety of the style. 
So, after all, this first experiment in unlimited competitions Toft 
something to be desired. We may next see how it fared, after a 
series of years of architectural progress, with a competition at 
which the list of competitors was limited. 

There was, of course, no question of fishing in the depths for 
unknown talent in the competition for the Law Courts. e ten 
competitors were picked because they were known, and the public 
was again admitted to form its own conclusions upon the award. 
Yet the problem of the practical and of the artistic dogged the 
steps of the judges in this open conflict of leading and com- 
petent men. Mr. E. M. Barry's plan was the best, but his art 
was inferior ; while Mr. Street’s Gothic was the best, so the judges 
thought, and the public agreed that it was so, with the reservation 
of Mr, Burges’s masterly composition. Accordingly, the knot was 
cut by a joint award in favour of Messrs. Barry and Street, which 
somehow, we suppose in respect of Law Courts, came under 
the cognizance of the Law Officers of the Crown. These cruelly 
decided that it was no award at all, as the judges had been 
appointed to create not two but one prizeman. There had there- 
fore been no choice made, and Mr. Street got the commission 
directly from the Office of Works, Mr. Barry being consoled with 
the National Gallery, which he had half won in another limited 
competition, resulting in a different variety of ambiguity—namely, 
the-deticient merit of the designs only justifying a qualified award— 
and of which he only lived to produce a fragment. With these 
experiences of a great unlimited and a great limited competition 
the actual one was launched. 

There was much to alarm and much to warn in both of them, 
and the lessons of what to provide for, what to avoid, were such as 
much less clever and experienced men than the judges could 
have picked up for themselves. One thing was common to both, 
and to that one thing it is probably due that they were not 
absolute failures. The public was admitted into all the secrets of 
the competition at the earliest possible moment. It was needful 
on this fresh occasion to be original, and the form of originality 
fixed upon was to eschew this safeguard of publicity. 

The competition was unlimited in the first instance, and then 
renewed on the limited principle. At the earlier stage a restricted 
number of drawings was asked for on a restricted scale. Out of 
these not more than ten were to be selected, and the lucky few 
were to compete again with more elaboration and on a r 
scale, This is not, as we shall presently explain, our ideal of a 
competition for a building such as public offices. But it would 
have been according to accepted notions fair enough if the reason 
why had been steadily kept to the fore. But, with inconceivable 
perversity, it might be almost said arrogance, the judges 
claimed, after selecting not. ten, but nine, out of a hundred 
and twenty-eight designs, to send the hundred and nineteen 
back in the dead of the night, and only indulge the public 
eye after the final award with the sight in these two stages of the 
fortunate nine. There was doubtless no law ordering an exhibi- 
tion of the whole set, but common sense and the invariable experi- 
ence of all former competitions rendered any other course incon- 
ceivable. A very big room would certainly have been wanted, but 
so big an undertaking and such big interests call for po 
proportionate in the exhibition chamber, Westminster Hall was 
on the similar occasion of the first competition for public offices 
called into requisition, and no one grudged so useful and appro- 
priate a destination. 
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There could not either have been any difficulty in keeping 
the designs together if the antecedent condition had been that 
they should be kept together, As to whether the seals were to 
be compulsorily broken, or that, failing the author's implied 
wishes, the designs were to continue anonymous, we should, 
though with hesitation, say that perhaps it might have been best 
in each case to give the unsuccessful candidate his choice. We 
ar that the overwhelming majority would have elected for 
publicity. The exhibition of all the designs would have been the 

eral guarantee for the fairness of the award, and it would have 

n equitable to enforce this condition on all the combatants. 
The publicity or non-publicity of the name in each particular case 
involves further and different considerations. As it is, the award 
is an unexpected and startling one. There is a moral certainty that 
there must have been a wide and distinguished representation of 
established architectural merit among the crowd of competitors, 
and yet the outcome is a little knot of extremely obscure men, and 
these men obviously, and in the eyes of critics who dare to judge 
for themselves, by no means authors of designs of such superior 
merit as tc present a self-evident explanation of the puzzle, On 
the other hand that which would have been the defence, the test, 
and the explanation—namely, the general exhibition—has been 
muddled away and made impossible. 

For ourselves, we refuse to believe in any unfairness on the part 
of the judges, while the long experience of Mr. Christian and of 
Mr. Hardwick ought to make them competent critics. What 
we can allow ourselves to suspect is that the judges drifted into 
becoming the slaves of their own rules and went to work justly 
and fairly ing to preconceived resolves, but in a mechanical 
way, and in a wooden, unintelligent manner, rejecting every 
definite shortcoming, and not showing mercy for any positive 
merits, of however high an order, until they found themselves 
reduced to the residuum which happened to conform to their 
arbitrary pre ions. Something is clearly wanting to ease 
the friction of competition when the prize is a public building and 
Coes at which the pinch is felt is the adjustment of the prac- 

ical and the artistic. Might it not be practicable to separate the 
two considerations, and in making the artistic competition free and 
unfettered, to lay down beforehand in each case, and with greater 
particularity than has hitherto been thought desirable or possible, 
the practicable conditions under which the architects shall be 
ted to work? The noblest design, viewed artistically, is the 
proof of the most accomplished mind. The cleverest planning may 
only show luck, or at best sharpness, in reading between the lines of 
some wordy schedule of instructions. In any ease, it is reasonable 
enough to suppose that even the inferior genius of a trustworthy 
permanent official, familiar by daily sufferings with all the com- 
ints, reasonable and unreasonable, of his superiors, would 
a match for a far higher quality of architectural capacity 
suddenly turned loose upon an unfamiliar subject. Why, then, 
should not the conditions of competition include model block 
ee indicating generally the trend of the corridor and the 
tion of the rooms and also the number of stories. Such 
schemes would be strictly practical, and would not include 
features with a distinct artistic value, such, for instance, as the 
staircases, nor the precise shape of courts and halls. But they 
should so far hamper, and in hampering assist, the free volition of 
the competitors as to make it impossible for the work of real 
genius to be discarded in favour of the dull conception of the 
mechanical planner. ‘here would be no excuse for not following, 
and no derogation in following, prescriptions which merely em- 
bodied experiences impossible for any outsider to divine by force 
of unassisted genius, 

Probably, if the officials were capable and modest, they would 
discover that there was more than one solution of the problem, 
between which there was not much to choose; and, if so, in the 
simultaneous publication without favour or disfavour of these 
alternative requirements still more elbow-room might be given to 
the inventive faculty of the competitors. If we are not mis- 
taken, there was some whisper of some such expedient being had 
resort to in the actual case while the plan was still immature. 
Very possibly there would have been complaints at the leading- 
strings in which it was proposed to put architects. But, wise as 
we are now after the result, it wil] be owned that any expedient 
which could have made the judges and the public equal sharers in 
an intelligent appreciation of the principles on which the award 
was based would have been better than the present condition of 
hazy discontent. 

he adjective which would most aptly describe the impression 
left on the mind by Messrs. Leeming & Leeming’s design is “ un- 
comfortable.” It is very long and very large, but it is like an 
article in a magazine leading up to a “to be continued.” The 
main facade to St. James's Park on a plane parallel to, 
though much more advanced than, the Horse Guards, and con- 
sists of a long range of buildings with twenty-five fenestrations 
divided into two corner puvilions with domical steeples, of 
two strips of buildings of three fenestrations and containing 
the doorways, of two slightly projecting semi-pavilions crowned 
with an odd combination of an arch and of small domes of 
ted four-sided contour, and of a long central sweep of 

nine bays repeating the three-bayed members, but with no break, 
no central elevation, and no doorway. It may no doubt be alleged 
that this sweep, taken with the semi-pavilions, makes a centre; 
but it is a centre without character, without salient featuré, with 
no concentrated effect, long and tame, At right angles to this 
fagade is another and a shorter one, in which the near juxtaposi- 


tion of two semi-pavilions crowned with the same arch and elon- 
gated four-sided domes produces an effect as different as possible, 
in spite of identity of detail, from that of the longer line. A third 
side at right angles with this one, parallel with the long one and 
in the plane of the Horse Guards, appears; and here, for no reason 
that we can guess, except to jar as much as possible with the 
Horse Guards, a four-sided French dome breaks the line of the 
roof. There is still a fourth facade half hidden by the Horse 
Guards, and terminating in a steeple standing out in crushing pro- 
portions from nowhere. 

The fagade is generally of four stories, the lowest rusticated. 
The second and third are joined in the general coup dail by the 
unsatisfactory device of a single order of Corinthian columns 
embracing both. A curious arrangement of triple windows with 
raised pedimentsto the central member in the second story is, we 
conclude, a device for obtaining light. In the third story they 
are chiefly round-headed windows coupled and stilted, On the 
entablature statues are shown between the attic windows. 

It is fair to add that Messrs. Leeming & Leeming have put their 
best leg foremost in the beauty of their drawings. There is no 
lack of ornamentation about their building, but it is ornament 
which with ali its book correctness fails to give pleasure from its 
agony want of originality. The onl int on which we 

ave to remark in the back front towards Whitehall is creditable 
to the architects, who have, in an unaffected manner, placed their 
archway where it was wanted. 

When we turn to the second prizemen, Messrs. Verity & Hunt, 
we are confronted with the same amorphous straggling plan “ to 
be continued.” Perhaps this characteristic is even more con 
spicuous with them than with Messrs. Leeming & Leeming. 
There is a centre in the principal Park facade, but it is a bow- 
window without character or nobility. Messrs. Verity & Hunt do 
not distribute their ornament so plentifully, and their design is 
generally astylar, though with a somewhat free use of that insipid 
device, the recessed space behind detached pillars, which of course 
means darkness and closeness of air to those rooms which un- 
luckily lie behind. But, when ornament is shown, it is not such 
as to make us regret the moderation with which it is implied. 
The statues in the great court appear as if intended to keep alive 
the recollection of the good old figure-heads, and certain angels 
with waving arms which preside over the archways might be 

ed as confused day-dreams of Blake. 

he design which the judges placed third calls for a very different 
kind of notice. It has been suggested that Messrs, Aston Webb & 
Ingress Bell injured their claims by their expansive cruciform court, 
necessitating, as that did, that lost space should be made up by the 
multiplication of stories—as many as six, or in the pavilions seven. 
For gouty knees this may not have attractions; but in the aspect of 
artistic effect this elevation is full of value. In their designs the 
chewed cud of Italian does not reappear; but the quick and life- 
like French Renaissance asserts itself, yet French Renaissance 
treated with a gravity and self-control which does not lose hold of 
the picturesque capabilities of the style, and yet eschews its often 
exuberant ornamentation. The grouping is always present to the 
architects’ mind, and in particular the chief Park fagade asserts 
itself by its well-defined centre. The hypped roots create the sky- 
line, and where a junction of two roofs at right angles has to be 
provided for the difficulty is well overcome. We only wish that 
the dormers had been less weak. The whole impression of this 
design is that it was created on preconceived ideas, and with the 
value of the site and its accessories present to the imagination of 
the designers. 

The elaborate French style adopted by Messrs. Stark & Lindsay 
indicates study on its authors’ part, and has resulted in a composi- 
tion << means unpleasing. Mr. Porter's is thin and common- 
place both in composition and detail; the only feature strictly 
original which he offers is his device for making symmetry unsym- 
metrical by balancing towers with domes and towers without 
domes. A young lady once described an incomplete quadrille 
as a pig with one ear, and the same figure might justly be applied 
to Mr. Porter's facades. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with the vast labour of love 
of Measrs. Glover & Salter, who have covered the wide expanse 
of their fagades with an exuberance of delicate Gothic lacework. 
The authors can have had but a faint hope that the choice would 
fall upon a design so little in correspondence with its belongings, 
and their disinterested zeal is therefore deserving of the greater 
commendation. Ornamentativn rather than mass seems to have 
engaged their attention, but a graceful open arcade of two stories 
may be noticed. A clever alternative rendering of these com- 
positions in Dutch Renaissance is another proof, if more were 
wanting, of the essentially Guthic nature of that style. 

An unkind critic might object that Messrs. Iiall & Powell's 
design bore too close a resemblance to an hotel on a very large 
scale ; still, the detail is harmless and correct, if not very spirited 
or original. Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke give a rather agreeable 
academic study, and they are certainly by no means the worst of 
the nine, for they can claim good taste and a sense of proportion. 

In the design of Messrs. Spalding & Auld we are brought face 
to face with contortions and caprices which had, we fancied, been 
buried long in the grave of Borromini, if ever Borromini was 
guilty of pediments superposed on each other, and each of them 
broken fur the purpose of containing vast ungainly masses of 
violent sculpture, Certainly the windows of the Certosa were 
safe at that time from an adaptation which savours of cari- 
cature ; while in no previous style has an Italian building been 
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ca with a vast yawning semicircular window, ill filled up 
with a thin burlesque of Gothic tracery, and fringed with por- 
tentous heads enclosed in roundels; nor is the sweet caprice want- 
ing of sham pediments, which plaster the wall in couplets by way 
of flanking ornaments. The position of this wilderness of incon- 
ities and enormities among the nine is wholly inexplicable. 
Good as the plan might be, it is not to be conceived that a con- 
ception so rebellious against all canons of taste could ever have 
been proposed for execution. 
We can go no further in our task of analysing this fragment of 
acompetition. The mystery attending it must, we fear, continue 
wilfully unsolved. e are bound to accept the award of the 


judges, but we do not pretend to understand it; and we do not 

lieve that the public will cheerfully appreciate the result when 
the usual confidence has been withheld of enabling it to test for 
itself the soundness of the conclusions, 


THE CHOLERA PUZZLE. — 


T is unpleasant as a reflection and unfortunate as a fact that — 
the meetings hitherto convened in this country for the discus- | 
sion of cholera have been only productive of negative results. | 
They have brought forth a great deal of general conversation, a | 
certain amount of anecdote, and an uncertain amount of accu- 
rate information; but, with only an exception here and there, 
they have been characterized by a complete absence of logical 
reasoning, and no effort has been made to put forward any , 
definite opinion which is representative of any single scientitic , 
society or of any committee of investigators. The tendency of 
this unsatisfactory condition of things is evident. It weakens 
the relative scientific position of our medical profession; it 
affords the Government no opportunity for definite action; it 
gives no kind of instruction to the inexperienced part of the pro- 
fession, who may at any moment be called upon to battle with the | 
i ; and it helps to produce a sensation of insecurity among | 
the public at large. Yet it is quite unnecessary that the result of 
any meeting should be negative, if the opinion of each member | 
resent be taken on the subject which is brought before him; | 
But until that subject is logically dealt with in all its bearings, | 
and until the points it offers for discussion are strictly adhered to _ 
by those who discuss, we may expect little or nothing definite | 
from these debates. Any attempt to put together the pieces of 
the cholera puzzle has been simplified since Dr. Koch issued his 
sixth Report, dated Calcutta, February 2, 1884, for that Report 
contains the assertion that he has set the puzzle up. That 
is to say, Dr. Koch has found the way to fit the pieces ac- 
curately; he has found the cause of cholera, the home of 
cholera, the way in which the disease can be transported, and 
the method by which it can be prevented. When we bear in 
mind that Dr, Koch is the only man who has ventured to say 
as much as this, and when we consider what manner of man Dr. 
Koch is, we have no hesitation in believing that the whole 
cholera question is now cut in two; that Dr. Koch's solution 
of the puzzle must be worth accepting as right or rejecting as 
wrong. And in this admission lies the opportunity for getting 
at the truth. Before any attempt is made to reset the pieces 
of the puzzle, it is all-important to decide whether those pieces 
do require resetting; it is all-important to determine whether 
Dr. Koch has arranged them wrongly, and, if he has, to show 
where he is at fault. This is the first point to be decided by 
any Society which undertakes to discuss the cholera question ; 
and a decision should only be arrived at after a critical exami- 
nation of every particular, a cautious inquiry into the accu- 
racy of every assertion, and a logical analysis of every con- 
clusion. If, after this, the opinion of individual members of the 
Society be taken, something definite will have been gained, because 
a majority will have declared for or against Dr. Koch, and such 
majority will represent the expression of opinion of that Society. 
If the verdict be adverse, the next step taken should be an at- 
tempt to reset the pieces of the puzzle ;_a fresh effort to offer the 
world another solution representing the opinion of a responsible 
body of scientific men. In this way the truth will probably 
be reached, and possibly at no very distant time. Meanwhile 
all members of the medical profession will gain something by 
way of instruction, the Government will have an opportunity 
for action or a fair excuse for delay, and the public at large will 
feel that much may be done as something is being attempted. 
Maybe different scientific bodies will arrive at different conclu- 
sions, for the science of medicine has no mathematical exactness ; 
but the method by which the several results are reached should 
be intelligible to all reasoning minds, and by comparing them a 
master mind may discover or decide the truth. If Dr. Koch’s 
solution be rejected, the reasons “why” should be given in care- 
ful detail. Next comes the attempt to reset the pieces of the 
puzzle, and with it a most important question presents itself at 
once—“ Are the pieces complete or are any of them missing ? 
Are there any facts in connexion with cholera with which we 
ought to be acquainted, but with which we are not? ” for in the 
answer lies the possibility or impossibility of finding out the 
truth with the material at hand. If the answer is “ The pieces 
are all here,” then they can be put together; it is simply a question 
of arranging a theory which is justitied because the tacts to which 
it relates are complete and fit it exactly. If, on the other hand, 
the answer is, “The pieces are not all here,” then an endeavour 


should be made to find such as are missing, and perhaps the easiest 
way to succeed is to begin by adjusting all those that are found to 
fit each other. The gaps left must correspond to the pieces that 
are wanting, and the character of these gaps may give some clue 
to the whereabouts of what is required to fit them. We have 
before us Sir Guyer Hunter's Report on the outbreak of cholera in 
Egypt, and we Pa have an argument based on that Report by Mr. 
Godtrey Thrupp. These documents show the method by which a 
definite conclusion was arrived at, and why a definite opinion 
as to the local origin of the disease was expressed. The pieces 
of the puzzle, the facts concerning the outbreak, were taken one 
by one and fitted together. The several segments were labelled 
—Cholera in Egypt epidemic in June 1883; cholera in Egypt 
endemic before that period ; all efforts to prove importation futile ; 
gross insanitary condition of country and people; impure water 
supply, and peculiar meteorological conditions. When these seg- 
ments were adjusted they were offered for inspection. The epi- 
demic of cholera was pronounced to have originated in Egypt, 
and to have been the product of local and climatie conditions, 
Upon this result no scientific Society has yet expressed its verdict, 
though Sir Guyer Hunter's work been a theme for frequent 
discussion. It is the same with the outbreak in France, the same 
with Dr. Koch’s recent discoveries and declarations, the same with 
the whole cholera question. The result of many arguments at 
many meetings has been that cholera is and is not due to a bacillus, 


_ is and is not contagious, is and is not capable of transportation. 


THE ALPS. 


HE Alpine season is now at its height. The month of August 

is, on the whole, the most favourable for a tour in Switzer- 

land. Yor those who wish to stay in one particular place, and do. 
not care to move about, an earlier or later month, according to the 
spot which they choose, is preferable. But in August the traveller 
finds places at a moderate altitude enjoyable ; he finds the moun- 


| tains in the best condition for high ascents ; he is surer of the 


weather than he is in July; the days are sufficiently long to allow 
of distant expeditions; and the only drawback to his pleasure is- 
the overcrowding of hotels, and the difficulty of quietly enjoying 
nature. For those who are drawn to the Alps by love of them, 
and who can time their holiday as they please, it is better, unless 
they wish to be much on the glaciers, to go either early in the 
summer or early in the autumn, June spent in the Fagadin, 
or May about the Lake of Geneva or in the lower regions 
of the Oberland, afford aspects of Alpine nature which are as 
beautiful as they are fleeting. In the Kngadin, especially, 
the early summer has a peculiar charm. The traveller in 


. order to reach his destination may have to —_ part of 


his journey in sledges; and as he descends into the high plateau 
he sees the lakes still in part frost-bound, and little icebergs float- 
ing down the upper streams of the Inn. But, except for these 
reminders of winter, he finds himself in the middle of spring. 
The flowers are at their best; the mountains, though not yet fit 
for climbing, are seen to better advantage from below than th 
are later; the days are never too hot; and, to make the travellers. 
enjoyment complete, he is not surrounded by the hurry and rush 
which later on take away so much of his daily pleasure. He can 
also (which is no small matter) get proper attention in his hotel, 
and find a carriage or a guide when he wants one. In the 
autumn, again, the Jakes and the lower valleys have also the 
advantage that they are not overrun with tourists, and, so far as: 
weather goes, are much more enjoyable than they are in the heat 
of summer. The fortnight at the end of September and the 
beginning of October is probably, on an average, the finest 
fortnight of the year on the northern side of the Alps; and 
nothing can be more delightful than a sojourn at that time 
in the lower parts of the mountains. 

When due precautions are taken, mountaineering among the 
High Alps is attended with as little risk as any other sport— 
certainly with less than, for example, fox-hunting. What seem 
dangers to those who have never been on a glacier are, in truth, 
none at all. It is only through gross carelessness that any danger 
from crevasses can arise. A single man who chooses to walk over 
a snow-covered glacier has only himself to thank if he falls in and 
is killed. Two men together, if the rope which ties them together 
be of sufficient length, may do so without much risk; though in 
this case both should be competent mountaineers. We know of a 
case in which a traveller who had had plenty of Alpine experience 
was crossing a level glacier with one of the best guides in Switzer- 
land. The snow was perfectly smooth, and there - pene none of 
the signs by which an experienced eye can detect the presence of a 
crevasse ; or, if there were any, the guide did not notice them. The 
snow gave way and he fell straight through. The traveller was well 
in the rear and the rope was fairly taut; and he was able, though 
only just able, to help his guide out. But three persons tied 
together, keeping ata proper distance from one another, are as 
safe in crossing a glacier as they are in crossing Regent Street. 

imilarly on an aréte, or on difficult rocks, the rope is essential. 
In the earlier days of Alpine climbing there used to be a difference 
of opinion on this point. It was urged that where a slip on the 
part of one member of the party might involve the death of the 
rest, each man ought to shift for himself. Experience has shown 
thecontrary. A man is, as a fact, much steadier in danger if he 
knows that the lives of others, as well as his own, are at stake, 
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Besides, in the great majority of cases, the rope, even in the most 
difficult positions, saves the man who slips, On the long and 
narrow crest of the Lyskamm, some years ago, one member of a 
party made a false step and fell over on to the Italian side of the 
aréte, dragging another with him ; but was saved by the fact that 
the other members of the party, with laudable presence of mind, 
slid over on to the Swiss side; and so both divisions of the 
party were able to scramble up again and go on. Cases of 
this kind have often ha . Again, in difficult places, where 
even the experienced climber needs all his presence of mind, the 
fall and death of one is sure so to unnerve the others that their 
‘own danger is increased tenfold. Fourthly, if in dangerous rock- 
climbing one of the party slips and falls, it may as easily be the 
foremost as the last of the party, and in his fall he may knock over 
one or more of his companions. If the others are firmly fixed, 
with a solid piece of rock to hold on to, there is no danger so 
long as all are roped together. And, finally, the spirit of Alpine 
climbing would be destroyed if people did not take the risks as 
well as the pleasures of the sport jointly and in comradeship. 
These are truisms to those who have had much Alpine ex- 
perience, but they need to be often repeated for the benefit of 
those who have little. It is needless to review the painful list of 
accidents which have happened through the neglect of simple 
autions, or to mention the valuable lives which have been 
thus lost. When all care is taken a certain, though a very small, 
amount of risk still remains, One element of danger is the 
‘weather. On this subject there has been some correspondence of 
late in the papers. A correspondent writing to the Standard the 
other day gave an account of his ascent of the Matterhorn, which 
he accomplished without much difficulty. It was otherwise with 
the descent. It came on to snow, and the party reached the lower 
hut, after great trouble, in eight hours. Mr. Dent, one of the 
vice-presidents of the Alpine Club, writes in reply to rebuke the 
adventurous climber, and to say that in the then doubtful state of 
the weather described by the correspondent he ought to have 
turned back. It is impossible to lay down any general rule 
on the subject, and one must have of the party on the 
shoulder of the Matterhorn to have an opinion at all on the 
matter. It is, as every mountaineer knows, one of the must 
difficult points to decide whether he should or should not give 
up an expedition which he has already begun, on which he 
has spent money, and on which his heart is set. When the 
weather turns out thoroughly bad his course is clear. It is 
foolish then to attempt any ascent at all, whether there be 
risk in it or not; it is doubly so if there be any risk. But half 
the ascents made are made in doubtful weather. In these doubtful 
eases @ climber has had as many experiences of weather 
looking ce fer turning out good as he has of weather looking 
and turning out bad. n such instances a healthy man, 
feeling sure of his own nerve and power of endurance, may 
venture to do what would be most imprudent in others. Mr. 
Dent gives it to be understood that the guides do not frankly 
tell their opinion about the weather. Our own experience has 
been exactly th. contrary. Among the well-known and re- 
‘spectable guides of Switzerland we have found a perfect readiness 
to say all they know about the weather, and rather to dissuade 
the traveller from running risks on this account than to lead 
him on or to suffer him to go on into danger. We could quote 
repeated instances of this from our own experience. In fact, the 
guide shares the danger with the traveller; and, if the traveller 
should be lost and the guide saved, the reputation of the latter 
suffers irretrievably. Still, we agree with Mr. Dent that in 
doubtful cases all reasonable caution should be used, the more so as, 
if the weather turns out ill, not only is danger incurred, but no 
enjoyment is won to compensate for the risk. We remember a 
case which occurred several years ago of a party leaving Zermatt 
to cross the Triftjoch. In fine weather this any offers no diffi- 
culty; but it so happened that by the time that the top of the 
pass was reached the weather became exceedingly bad. The 
question now was whether to go on or to go back, and as the one 
course seemed to offer as many difficulties as the other, it was 
decided to go forwards. The descent into the Finfischthal is 
exceedingly steep, and is made over rocks; and in the thick mist 
and blinding snow it was for hours impossible to find a point 
where it was practicable to descend from the rocks on to the 
glacier beneath. The party climbed up and down, frost-bitten, 
exhausted, and with their provisions gone, until to go on and to 
return seemed equally impossible. They were only saved by the 
intrepidity of a youth who accompanied the party as porter, and 
who, when the chief guide was helpless, led them down by a steep 
couloir which the severe cold had frozen hard enough for steps 
to be cut into it. The youth was Johann Petrus, who, before his 
early and lamented death, grew to be one of the best Swiss guides, 
and whose high qualities shone through his humble circumstances. 
Thedangersarising from the weather, and thoseagain which come 
from falling stones and avalanches, cannot be altogether got rid of. 
Mountaineering still goes on, and is certainly, now that it is fully 
understood, a much safer recreation than it was a few years ago. 
The novelty, it is true, which once led so many people into it has 
now worn off. The climber of the Matterhorn is no longer a 
remarkable person. Mountaineering will hold its ground for those 
who are vigorous, adventurous, and curious of new sensations. 
But it is practised now under certain drawbacks, The centres of 
mountaineering have now in many cases become the centres af 
fashion, A man used to be able to travel with nothing but a 


knapsack, and he found his fellow-travellers no better provided | wi 


for. He has now to g° far from the beaten track before he 
can discover the same pleasures of a simple life which the Al 

offered him twenty years ago. A good part of the enjoyment of the 
High Alps lay in the village life which the traveller mixed with 
in his friendly relations with the landlord, with the priest and 
doctor, with his guides and drivers, and with the company which 
gathered together of av evening at the village inn. Places of this 
sort, where a man can shake off for a time all memories and sug- 
gestions of a city, are to be found now in the Alps as much as 
ever. But they lie now a good deal out of the beat of those who 
want to “do” the high peaks. The charm of the High Alps re- 
mains in itself (saving that the element of the unattempted and 
unknown is gone) just what it always was; but the pleasures of 
a quiet retreat can now be found in them only out of the season. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES AT HULL, BEVERLEY, 
AND BURLINGTON, 


LA= year, when speaking of the meeting of the Lincoln Archi- 
tectural Society at Worksop, we commended that body for 
overstepping its boundaries, and counselled a repetition of what 
had proved so successful. The hint we gave of a combination 
with the Yorkshire Society at Hull or Beverley, as one likely to 
open up archeological fields of great interest, fell on receptive 
soil, we have now to record the fulfilment of the plan we then 
suggested. 

The meeting was intended to be a combined one, including 
members of both the Lincoln and York Societies. But, for some 
unexplained reason, the Yorkshire archeologists, with some 
notable exceptions, held aloof from their brethren, and were chiefl 
conspicuous by their absence. The place of meeting was Hull, 
more properly “the King’s Town upon Hull,” the river having 
usurped the name of the town which at the command of Edward L., 
whose prescient eye discerned the advantages of the site and the 
capabilities of its tlen almost undiscovered haven—the “ Wyke” 
of the North Sea mariners—rose on its oozy banks as it makes 
its way through the flats of Holderness to the broad estuary of 
the Humber. The place, though well chosen as a centre of ope- 
rations, did not detain the Societies long. Beyond the statue on 
the steps of the Town Hall, which Mr. Freeman tells us he never 

without taking off his hat “to the greatest of England's 
ater kings,” and the transepts of the vast fabric of Trinity Church, 
originally only a chapel of the old parish of Hessle, as its sister 
church of St. Mary’s is a chapel of South Ferriby, there is little 
in Hull itself to recall its founder. Its castle has disappeared, 
its walls are gone, the historic gates, which saw the first irrepar- 
able act in the struggle between Charles I. and his Parliament, 
have long since been peacefully thrown down, and its dark and 
narrow thoroughfares exhibit little of beauty or of interest. The 
churches, to which we have already referred, and the old Grammar 
School, bearing the date 1583 on its richly-toned brick front, are 
almost the only objects of archeological interest the town can 
boast of. Trinity Church is a very noble cruciform structure, 
which has the reputation of being the longest, as it certainly is 
one of the largest, purely parochial churches in England. Notwith- 
standing a slightness in its construction, and the exaggerated siza 
of its windows, which destroy all air of mystery in its interior, 
it is without question one of the stateliest. The arcades, both of 
nave and chancel, are singularly lofty and well proportioned. 
Too lofty indeed for the due development of the clerestory, which 
is squeezed up into a narrow strip, allowing space for none but 
dwarfed windows. The garishness of the painted glass which 
fills the great east window and some others contrasts painfully with 
that in the smaller and less striking, but far more practically 
convenient, church of St. Mary’s, the restoration of which was 
one of the last, and, we may add, one of the best, works of the 
late Sir G. G, Scott. The painted windows there are all by 
Messrs Clayton & Bell, the subjects following a definite scheme, 
the result of much careful thought. We have seldom seen better 
examples of modern glass. 

The first day a carriage excursion was made to the churches of 
Holderness. Preston, with its noble tower of the same type as 
that of Trinity Church, displayed a painful example of a scarified 
interior, the rude cobble-stones of the walls appearing in all their 
native nakedness. The church contains some delicate fragments 
of an alabaster retable once decorating an altar, discovered under 
the floor of the nave, and now most carefully preserved. Among 
the subjects represented are the Resurrection, twice repeated ; 
the Adoration of the Magi, where the figures are of wonderful 
dignity and the drapery most graceful; the Ascension; the Coro- 
nation of the Virgin; the Celebration of the Eucharist, and others 
less intelligible. This beautiful relic tells us what priceless 
treasures of ecclesiastical art were lost to us in the fierce storm of 
the Reformation. The noble minster-like church of Hedon, with 
its Early English choir and transepts of the Beverley type, its 
stately orated nave passing into Perpendicular at the west 
end, its sumptuous west front and grand pinnacled tower—was 
next visited. The excellence of the late Mr. Street's partial resto- 
ration made the poverty of that which has succeeded the more 
conspicuous. None but the most skilful and best-instructed hands 
should dare to touch such a glorious fabric. 

If Hedon is “the King of Holderness,” Patrington, with its 
lofty slender spire springing from an octagonal lantern set round 

th a crown of pinnacles, well deserves the popular title of “ the 
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Queen” of the district. The church is cruciform, with double 
aisles to the transepts—an almost unique phenomenon in pari 
churches and rare in minsters. It is all of one date and of one 
style, the Later Decorated—dun seul jet—and is consequently 
lacking in interest. The whole of the aisles have stone springers 
in the walls, showing that groining was intended; but it has 
only been executed in the eastern, or Lady’s aisle of the south 
transept. From the centre bay of this aisle a delicious little apsidal 
Lady chapel projects, from the vault-rib of which depends a most 
curious stone lantern, carved cn three faces, and open on the 
fourth to cast alight on the altar. This remarkable church, one of 
the very best examples of the best period of English architecture, 
has been suffered, by sheer neglect, to sink into a pitiable state of 
dilapidation and decay. The interior is encumbered with hu 
horse-boxes, lined with mangy baize; and the west window, the 
exquisite flowing t of which is only kept in its place by 
bits of broken brick, is blocked by a huge gallery. The new 
incumbent has a heavy task before him to redress the neglects of 
his predecessor, and to invest this lovely building with the beauty, 
and even the decency, which has been so long absent from it. 
The blank panelling in the lower part of the east window offers a 
noble field to such a master of his art as Mr. Bodley for the erec- 
tion of a reredos of niche-work and “busy entail.” The pair of 
chancel arches, one to the eastward of the other, enclosing a space 
for the rood-loft, lighted by small windows near the roof, exhibits 
@ very unusual, if not a unique, arrangement. 

The other Holderness churches visited were those of Ottringham 
and Keyingham, both with spires, and both in a most miserable 
and neglected condition. At Ottringham the roof of the chancel 
has been so much lowered that the apex of the chancel arch appears 
above it on the outside. Within it is a whitewashed wilderness of 
huge deal pews. Even the fine octagonal font has been white- 
washed, the carving being sweetly picked out in yellow wash. 
The church contains a remarkable feature in a stone Gospel desk 
against the north wall of the chancel. Keyingham, where the 
western galleries form a wonderful structure, rising tier above 
tier almost to the roof, is, we were told, about to be subjected to 
a much-needed renovation. We trust the richly-toned red-brick 
clerestory will not be cased with stone. The earliest ecclesiastical 
brickwork in England is to be found in Hull and Holderness. 

In the little Transitional church of Halsham, where a fragment 
of a Norman window and of a carved corbel table told of a still 
earlier aisleless church of considerable richness, the dedication of 
the north chapel to St. John of Beverley, and a stone chair close 
to the chancel door, indicated the former existence of a right of 
sanctuary. It would be interesting to know if there is any 
documentary evidence pointing to this fact. 

The second day's excursion was by railway to Beverley, Bridling- 
ton, and Burton Agnes. Beverley Minster, seen after many years, 
still held its place in our esteem as one of the very loveliest of English 
churches, of which it is impossible to say whether the gracefulness 
of the proportions, the dignity of the outline, or the exquisite 
beauty of the ornamentation, is most worthy of admiration. It is 
not a large church. It is considerably shorter than either 
Chichester, or Wells, or Lichfield, while its vault is some feet 
lower than that of Salisbury, or Durham, or Norwich, and nearly 
twenty feet lower than that of York. And yet somehow so perfect 
‘was the designer's mastery of proportions, that it looks larger than 
them all, As has been well said, the builders of York built a 
great thing and managed to make it look far smaller than it is, while 
the builders of Beverley built a small thing and managed to make 
it look far bigger than it is. We do not know a church more full 
of inspiration. It were to be wished that it had been more fre- 
quently and more successfully studied by our modern designers, 

One of the most marked peculiarities of Beverley Minster, 
shared by Westminster Abbey alone of our great cruciform 
churches of the more dignified type, is the want of a central tower. 
That this has always been the case with the present structure is 
certain, and it is very doubtful whether a central tower was ever 
contemplated by its architects. The low stump which now exists, 
rising only a few feet above the ridge of the roof, is a mere brick 
shell, cased with stone, built in the last century to sustain the 
ox terous ogee leaden cupola with which Lord Burlington and 

icholas Hawksmoor encumbered the exquisite proportions of the 
Minster in the strange belief that they were adding to its beauty. 
But though the existing church never had a central tower, it is a 
fact not generally known that one was built in the early part of 
the thirteenth century, the fall of which, very soon after its 
completion, very probably led to the entire rebuilding of the 
Minster. The story of this catastrophe, as told by the compiler of 
the Third Appendix to Ketell’s ‘Collection of the Miracles of St. 
John of Beverley,” printed by Canon Raine in the first volume of 
The Historians of the Church of York, in the Rolls Series, is a very 
curious one, which, though several years before the public, seems 
somehow to have hitherto escaped observation. It was evidently 

uite new to all who heard it told the other day at Beverley. 

nfortunately the narrative is not dated, but internal evidence 
shows that it must be placed soon after the removal of the irter- 
dict in 1213, during the struggle between John and the Barons. 
Though we are not distinctly told so, we must suppose that the 
Canons had taken down the Norman tower erected by Archbisho 
Kinsy, c. 1050, desirous of supplying its place by a lighter an 
more elegant structure. They had all but completed a tower 
described by the chronicler as one “of immense height and 
of admirable beauty,” “displaying the utmost excellence and 
subtlety of the builder's art.” mie was only waiting for its 


ire. But, “ regarding beauty rather than strength,” they made 

e “ four cardinal pillars weak for the weight they ta 
sustain, and, “ with more ingenuity than solidity,” inserted them 
into the old Norman walls, “ after the fashion of those who sew a 
new patch into a worn-out garment.” The defects of their 
work were not slow in showing themselves. Cracks to 
appear in the Purbeck marble shafts running through their whole 
len Unwarned by the fissures, which gaped wider and 
wider the higher the structure grew, the builders continued their 
perilous work, At last the danger became so threatening that 
everybody, clergy and laity alike, was afraid to enter the Minster. 
The only persons who ventured in were the priests and deacons, 
“sacerdotes et levite,’ on whom rested the duty of the daily 
and nightly offices, confident that “He whom they were serving 
with a pure mind would not permit them to be overwhelmed by a 
sudden death.” At last, towards the beginning of October, one of 
the priests being unable to get to sleep, and weary of tossing about 
on his pallet, roused the sacristans, and got them to ring the bella. 
for service a full hour before the proper time. While they were 
chanting the Psalms, a fall of stone from the tower was heard. In 
terror for their lives, the scared clergy left their stalls, and continued 
the service standing on either side of the altar. A second and 
louder crash followed. Not daring to remain any longer in the 
choir, they rushed beneath the falling tower, and “ descending 
into the nave”—from which we may gather that the Norman 
choir was raised upon a crypt, as at York and Gloucester, and 
elsewhere—finished the office by the side of the font. We may. 
be sure that they were not long over it, and that there was no 
lingering in the church. Scarcely had they got to their houses, 
“ad domos suas” (being secular canons they'had rot a common 
dormitory), when the whole tower came crashing down, dragging 
with it the neighbouring parts of the fabric. The mention of the 
easternmost part of the nave having been turned into a temporary. 
choir, and the altar set up over the saint's tomb, is an indication 
that the eastern limb was the part which suffered most, and gives 
us an approximate date for the creation of the present exquisite 
Early English choir. The preservation of the brotherhood from 
injury being attributed to the intercessions and merits of their 
patron saint, this curious story found a place among the miracles 
of St. John, The confidence in his protection seems, however, 
not to have been strong enough for the canons to venture on the 
re-erection of the fallen structure, and Beverley Minster has re- 
mained destitute of a central tower to the present day. One old 
engraving depicts a light octagona! lantern over the ing. But 
its incorrectness in other respects throws doubt on the authority 
of this view. It cannot, however, be questioned that such an 
addition, or, perhaps, still better, the erection of a light fiche, 
_— supply a very evident defect in an otherwise almost fault- 

esign. 

We were glad to learn that it is intended to re-erect Snetzler’s. 
organ in its old position on the chancel screen. People are begin- 
ning to realize that not only on musical but also on esthetical 
grounds this is its proper place, and that the raid upon centrally- 
placed organs has been a huge blunder. Our great churches were 
never intended to be seen from end to end like long tunnels, A 

roperly-designed organ case, surmounted with the Holy Rood, as 
Gane . H. Sutton has shown us, is capable of being made a 
most beautiful thing, interrupting the monotony of the long vista, 
and creating the mystery of things half seen beyond. Such a 
soaring fabric would be specially valuable at Beverley to break 
the long horizontal line of Sir Gilbert Scott's screen, the flat lines 
of which as seen from the east contrast painfully with the loft 
tabernacles of the stalls admirably restored by the local ae 
carver, Mr. Elwell. 

It was news also that the long vacant niches and 
of the elaborate reredos, one of the earliest restorations of the 
Gothic revival, are to be filled, the twelve central panels with 
Mosaic figures of the Apostles on gold grounds, and the flanking 
niches with statues of Uld and New Testament saints, the smaller 
panels above being devoted to corresponding historical subjects in 
relief, The English mind is slowly awaking to the truth that 
vacant niches in a church are as meaningless decorations as empty 
picture-frames on the walls of a drawing-room. So glorious a shrine. 
as Beverley Minster demands the utmost resources of sacred art in 
its noblest and truest forms. 

St. Mary’s, though outshone by its more lovely sister, is a church 
of a very high order, full of peculiarities in design and ornament. 
The finest features within are the tall stately tower arches. The 
arcades also are fine, and well proportioned throughout, but the 
clerestory, though lofty, is bald and unimpressive, the large 
windows being mere apertures in an unbroken wall, carried down. 
with blank lights to the string above the arcade, forming a wall 

easat York. The flat ceilings, though curious, especially 
that of the chancel with its series of — painted portraitures of 
kings, from Logrim and Brut down to Edward IV., are —— 
crushing. One now looks in vain for the effective though coarse 
screens which once enclosed the chancel, and the lofty canopied pews,. 
with an inscription asking prayers for “the saullys of the men, 
wymen & cheldryn, whos bodys was slayn at the faulyng” of the 
central tower, —_ 29, 1513, which gave dignity to the upper end 
of the nave. These and other pieces of ancient furniture have 
been mercilessly swept away, leaving the vast interior comfortless. 
and bare. Happily this characteristic woodwork has not gone as 
usual to feed the vestry fire, but still remains piled up in out-of- 
the-way corners ready for the restoration which we were glad to 
hear is at hand. Besides their architectural interest, such things 
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have an historical value which demands their most careful pre- 
servation. The “ merchant's pillar,” those of the “ gud wyflys,” 
and of the “ maynstrels,” with their ill-spelt legends, and the last- 
named with its quaint lifelike effigies of the donors, tell of a 
contribution in kind to the rebuilding, which has been copied at 
Bradford-on-Avon, and might well be more extensively imitated. 
The* effect of the interpenetrating mouldings of the groining of 
the north aisle is so disagreeable as to make it matter of con- 
gratulation that a system so destructive of simplicity and archi- 
tectural consistency failed to take root in our country. England 
—_ a short trial of it, disliked it, and laid it aside at once and 
ever. 

At Bridlington Quay the blue sea, ing waves, and cool 
breezes presented counter attractions which the hot and d 
archeologists found it not quite easy to withstand. But thoug 
a mileof suburban road had to be traversed in the midday sun to 
reach the Priory, few, if any, turned traitors. And well the 
church rewarded their fidelity, Though only a ent, it is a 

ificent fragment. The nave and west front of what must have 
been a church of great dignity and beauty. Not one of our first- 
class minsters, or very high in the second class, but to be com- 
pared in character and dimensions with Hereford and Chester, 
and, with its central and two western towers, probably the archi- 
tectural superior of both, Its length may be put at about 360 feet, 
and its breadth at 70 feet. Bridlington was a house of the Austin 
or Black Canons, founded by Walter, son of William the Norman's 
follower-in-arms, the Flemish adventurer, Gilbert of Ghent, in the 
reign of Henry I., and illustrated by several names famous in 
literature. To say nothing of “ Robert the Scribe” and “ Gregory 
the Precentor,’ whose voluminous commentaries on the Fathers 
and on Holy Scripture had great fame in the middle ages, 
William of Newbury, the chronicler, was educated here, and 
Peter of Langtoft was a canon of the house, as was Gregory 
Ripley, the once celebrated poet and chemist of the reign of 
Henry VII. It also produced a popularly canonized saint, John 
of Bridlington, who ruled over the house for seventeen years, and 
died with a high reputation for humility and all Christian virtues 
in 1379. His wonder-working remains were one of the chief 
treasures of the Priory, and the shrine, which, like the Confessor’s 
at Westminster and St. Cuthbert’s at Durham, stood behind the 
high altar “in a fair chapel on high, having on either side a 
stair of stone for to go and come by,” was the object of numerous 
pilgrima The last Prior, William Wolde, having vainly tried 
to propitiate the merciless and rapacious Cromwell by a “ poor 
token,’ in other words a bribe, sent with an humble letter by 
the hands of his brother to the all-powerful Minister, joined 
the rising known as “the Pilgrimage of Grace,” and was 
hanged at Tyburn in 1537 in company with the Abbots of 
Jervaux, Rievaulx, and Fountains, and others of less degree. 
The subsequent story of the Priory is the common one. The 
conventual portion, including the choir and transepts, was de- 
molished by Cromwell’s Commissioner, Richard Bellasys, the 
central tower, reported as being “high and dangerously in 
decay,” expediting his destructive work by falling down and 
crushing the transept, while the “nether part”—#.e. the nave— 
over which the parishioners had proprietary rights, was allowed 
to stand. We see from the Commissioner's survey that the 
eastern limb was of equal length with the nave, of the Early 
English style, with eleven lancets in the seven bays of the aisles, 
and a stately east end similar to those of Whitby and Rievaulx, 
lighted with two pairs of triple lancets, It was not vaulted in 
stone, but “well covered with wainscot "—i.e. a flat panelled 
ceiling. The stalls had been “newly made after a right goodly 
fashion,” and the reredos, standing free, one or two bays from 
the east end, was evidently of the same type as those of 
St. Albans and Winchester, with carvings of the Assumption 
and of the Apostles, ‘‘ with divers other great images, excellent, 
well wrought, and as well gilted.” Behind stood St. John’s shrine, 
and against the eastern wall were five chapels with as many altars 
and “small tables of alabaster and images,” similar to that 
already mentioned at Preston. The whole of this magnificent 
fabric, with its sumptuous adornments, as well as the conventual 
buildings, fell a prey to the destructive industry of Mr. Bellasys, 
thus described by himself in a letter to his arch-instigator :— 

As for Byrdington I haue doyn nothing there as yet, but sparethe itt to 
March nexte bycause the days now are so short, and from such tyme as I 
begyn I trust shortly to dyspatche itt after such fashion that when all is 
fynished I trust your lordshipp shall think that I haue bene no evyll 
howsbound in all such things as your Lordshipp hath appoynted me to 
doo. And thus the Holy Ghost ever preserve your Lordshipp in honor. 

At York this rqth day.of November [1538] by your most bounden 
beadman Ricuarp BELvycys. 

The stately nave of ten bays, retained as the parish church, is a 
magnificent example of Geometrical D , with pier arches, 
triforium, and clerestory range of the true minster type. For 
some unexplained reason the fifth bay is narrower than the others, 
but the difference is not so great as to mar the uniformity of the 
range. Although the general appearance is that of a church 
of one date, a little observation shows variations of style, prov- 
ing that it was carried on slowly and gradually from the east 
westwards. The wall of the north aisle is Early English, lighted, 
as the choir once was, with coupled lancets, The western windows 
of the range side are the west front, 

riy Perpendicular, o t dignity. e tracery of the 
decorated cierestory windows q the same throughout on both 


sides, but the arrangement of the northern triforium, as at Selby, 


differs entirely from that to the south. On the north side the 
elevation shows the triple division with which we are familiar— 
Mr. Edmund Sharpe's groundstory, blindstory, and clerestory—the 
blindstory or triforium exhibiting the usual window-like opening 
of four shafted lights, with bar tracery and large open trefoils and 
— in the head. The elevation is divided into four parts. 

part goes approximately to the clerestory, one to the triforium, 
and two to the main arcade. The triforium suffers much in effect 
from the loss of the aisle groining below. On the south side there 
is, as in the nave of York, no proper triforium, its place being 
taken by a gallery reduplicating the mullions of the clerestory 
windows, which are brought down nearly to the string course of 
the nave arcade. The effect is rich, but nothing can compensate 
for the absence of the triforium range as a distinct feature. The 
west front of Bridlington, which a few years since showed little 
more than the shattered remnants of former magnificence, has 
been restored with unsparing liberality, and has now recovered 
its place as one of the stateliest western facades of our minsters. 
What its condition was may be seen in the plate in the last 
edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon ; its towers truncated, its vast 
west window half blocked up, its elaborate niches dropping to 
pieces, the whole little better than a ruin. Now both the towers 
(which, as at Llandaff and Lynn, and formerly at Canterbury, are 
of totally dissimilar design) have been rebuilt. That to the north, 
the earlier in style, is to be crowned eventually with a lofty 
stone spire. The southern one is of Perpendicular design, with lofty 
and elaborate pinnacles, in which a little more simplicity might 
be = ogee canopied western portal is one of singular 

eur. 

Mr. Bellasys did his work of destruction so thoroughly that, 
beyond the springersof the groining of the vaulted substructure of 
the Prior’s house, annexed to the western part of the south aisle, 
and the corbels of the cloister roof, no fragment of the conventual 
buildings remains. We learn from the “Survey” that the 
chapter-house was of ten sides, and had a lead roof, “spire 
fashion,” and that the refectory and dormitory were in their 
normal places. We ought to have excepted from the tale of total 
destruction the vaulted gatehouse, known as the “ Bailgate "— 
porta Ballii—erected in the reign of Richard II., when per- 
mission was given to the prior and convent to protect their 
house from the ravages of pirates with walls and gates of stone. 
This was spared as being the seat of the temporal jurisdiction of 
the prior, which passed with the manor by purchase into the pos- 
session of the town, and became the “ Town Hall.” 

Burton Agnes was visited on the return to Hull. The red- 
brick mansion of the Boyntons, erected quite at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, end subsequently altered by Inigo Jones, 
with its long fronts broken by huge semicircular bow windows 
and square projecting turrets, and its porch displaying the various 
orders of architecture tier above tier, stands deliciously on a broad 
expanse of smooth-shaven turf, with glades of trees and shrubs 
losing themselvesin the distance. The interior contains much good 
sanaiiee, and some richly-carved screens and mantelpieces; but 
the elaborately decorated plaster ceiling of the long gallery, once 
the glory of the house, after a long period of decay, has been 
stripped to the bare rafters, to obviate some serious catastrophe. 
Such a loss is irreparable, and reflects great discredit on those to 
whose neglect it is due. The church, of which the late Arch- 
deacon, Robert Isaac Wilberforce, was at one time the rector, and 
from which he passed into the Romish communion, is a compara- 
tively uninteresting building. There are some curious monuments 
of the Griffiths in the north chapel. One, representing three 
huge black marble coffins in a curtained recess, with the front pro- 
fusely covered with grinning skulls and naked bones, carved with 
horrible fidelity, is one of the most ghastly examples of perverted 
taste we have ever seen. 

We must not forget to mention that some stable offices of the 
most unattractive ap at the back of the house were found 
to contain behind their shabby brick walls a fine vaulted under- 
croft of Transition date, supported on low piers. This was 
evidently the groundstory of a small castle or peel tower, dating 
from the horrible period of anarchy in Stephen's time, when “ the 
land was full of castle works, and as they were made they filled 
them with devils and evil men, and men said openly that Christ 
and his saints slept.” ° 


ST. APOLLINARIS. 


Ww: should scarcely be wrong in saying that no saint’s name 
has appeared in print so often during the last few years as 
that of Apollinaris, yet little is known about him by the 
public at large. That Apollinaris “is delicious when mixed with 
a little whiskey,” and information of a kindred character, has been 
made known throughout the world; but comparatively few people 
have taken the trouble to inquire whether such a personage ever 
existed. Mr. Ruskin tells us that “some vestige of real life” is 
often the “ root of a mythic sanctity,” and we believe it might 
~~ many a child in the sixth standard to say whether the 

eeds of Apollinaris or certain eff ing waters were the 
root of the mythic sanctity of that Saint, whose feast was 
celebrated in the Roman Catholic Church last week, It would 
be possible to pass many competitive examinations without know- 
ing anything further about St. Apollinaris than that “ no bottle is 
£0."; ond oven ome learned divines might bo 
B 
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excused for supposing him to have been a late and obscure. 


medisval Saint. Yet he is said to have been a disciple of St. 
Peter the A e, and to have travelled with him from Antioch to 
Rome. St. Peter sent him “to preach the Gospel,” as the Bre- 
viary tells us, at Ravenna, and afterwards made him Bishop of 
that city. Here Apollinaris became distinguished for the number 
of converts which he made to the Christian religion. All these 
of the pries ts, who 
caught the evangelist “‘ and gave him a sharp flogging ”—we quote 
from Lord Bute’s translation of his office. hove 
frequently been old schoolmasters; but in the early ages of the 
Church the bishop generally seems to have been the floggee. 
The chastisement administered to Apollinaris did not moderate his 
zeal. On the con , it had the effect of stimulating him to fly 
at higher game. Nobody cares much when proselytizers confine 
pa as gpg we to the poor; but even in these days, if a lord is 
ind to change his religion it is considered an insult to the 
public. Now Apollinaris was indiscreet enough (in a worldly 
int of view) to convert a nobleman—one Boniface, and his 
ughter. This earned him another whipping from the zealous 

n priests, and this time they added sterner measures, causing 

im to walk barefoot over red-hot embers, and driving him out of 
the city. After this he was concealed for some time in a Christian 
household. Then we hear of him at work again. A second time 
he incurred the displeasure of the idolatrous priests by evangelizing 
in high life, for he converted the whole household of the patrician 
Rufinus. He now got into serious trouble, for the Prefect of the 
city was exceedingly angry, and ordered Apollinaris to be brought 
before him. This fect does not appear to have tried to induce 
Apollinaris to give up his own faith, but simply to refrain from 
lytizing. This the bold bishop refused todo; whereupon the 
wefect bad him tortured on the rack. Boiling water was poured 
over him, and the mouth which had preached the hated Christian 
religion was battered with a stone. He was then sentenced to 


banishment; but the ship which carried him into exile was 


wrecked, Eventually he arrived at Thrace. The legend tells us 
that the evil spirit in the pap, ah Serapis declared that it could 
not give oracles so long as a disciple of St. Peter dwelt in the 
neighbourhood. This disciple turned out to be Apollinaris, who 
was found in the district, and again sentenced to banishment. He 
chose his own city of Ravenna as his second place of exile; but, 
on arriving there, he was soon recognized by his old enemies the 
pagan priests, who at once denounced him and delivered him into 
the hands of the centurion. That officer, however, was secretly a 
Christian, and he let Apollinaris escape in the night. When his 
escape was discovered, other officials went in search of him, and 
eventually found him, Now we hear of his receiving a third and 
a last flogging. His tormentors punished him where they found 
him, on the roadside; and having, as they thought, beaten the 
life out of him, they left him for dead. Some Christians who 
found him discovered that he still breathed; but, after lingering 
for a week, he died. 

Rayenna is far better known for the tomb of Dante than as 
the scene of the labours and eventful life of St. Apollinaris. 
Yet most visitors to that very ancient town must have made 
the interesting expedition to the church of S, Apollinare-in- 
Classe, which was erested in the early part of the sixth cen- 
tury on the site of a temple of Apollo, about three miles from 
Ravenna, For more than thirteen hundred years the body of 
St. Apollinaris has lain in that church. For nearly four hun- 
dred years before that time it had lain in a grave near the same 
spot. The dome of the tribune of 8. Apollinare is covered with 
mosaics of the seventh century. A large cross, on a blue ground- 
work studded with stars, is the central subject of the principal 
mosaic ; on either side are figures of Moses and Elijah, and below 
is St. Apollinaris in his episcopal robes, with a flock of sheep, 
a common emblem of a Christian family. The walls are decorated 
with portraits of the unbroken line of bishops of Ravenna, from 
St. Apollinaris downwards. We have not interested ourselves in 
the question whether “ the Queen of Waters” is associated with 


’ this or that Apollinaris; but two other bishops of the name are 


mentioned by Bede. The first lived about a hundred years after 
the Saint, and was an illustrious Bishop of Hierapolis; the other, 
who lived some two hundred years later, was Bishop of Laodicea, 
and, as Dr. Giles’s translation tells us, ‘ composed a number of books 
on our religion, but subsequently erred from the faith, and was the 
author of a heresy which has been named after him.” The name 
Apollinaris, therefore, does not belong exclusively to “a pure and 
agreeable Table Water.” 


AN ITALIAN STATESMAN ON THE PAPACY. 


T is not often that an Italian who belongs neither to the 
“blacks” nor the “reds”—still less an Italian statesman— 
favours the public with his estimate of the Pope or of the Papacy. 
What may be the precise colour of Signor Bonghi's theological 
beliefs we are unaware; he was formerly a pupil of Rosmini’s, and 
probably he would call himself a Catholic. At all events, he 
always writes as one who is deeply interested in the future, not 
only of his country, but of religion and the Church, and in a tone 
most widely differing from that of a co: e of his who exultingly 
announced some years ago in his place in Parliament that Italy had 
now become “a nation of Atheists.” He is known both as an author 
and a statesman, and he formerly held the portfolio of Public In- 


struction. On all grounds, therefore, a special value attaches to 
his opinions on a matter which has both a secular and a religious, 
an Italian and a cosmopolitan, significance. Moreover, he published 
between six and seven years ago, shortly before the death of the 
late Pope, a little work which excited considerable attention at the 
time, both in Italy and beyond it, and that not simply from the 
happy and unusual accident that he placed first on his list of pupa- 
bili the Cardinal who was actually elected a few months after its 
appearance, His description of the then reigning pontiff was 
peculiarly felicitous, removed equally from the “ Llamaism ” of his 
devoted admirers and the coarse vituperation of the violent 
Liberals of the day—“a prince not of large intelligence; with 
but little learning; of vivacious disposition; pure in heart, in 
such sort that he is unconscious of any motives other than praise- 
worthy ; intolerant of all opposition ; unfortunate in his life, and 
fully persuaded that no misfortune which has happened to him 
was due to any fault of his own; and strengthened in all this by 
a crowd of flatterers, convinced that there is no safety for 
them otherwise than by maintaining firmly in the erroneous path 
on which he has entered a Pontiff who has by them been declared 
infallible.” At the same time he considered that Catholicism, “as 
a religious sentiment,” was much stronger now than before the 
first French Revolution, and that Pius [X., with all his mistakes, 
“had cortributed not a little to a larger expansion and more 
vivacious regeneration of religion.” Nor did he at all share the 
view so common among sceptical, and especially scientific thinkers, 
that belief in Christian dogma is likely within any measurable 
period to become extinct. On the contrary, in words which closely 
recall a famous in Macaulay’s Essay on Ranke, he 
also insists that “no progress which science made, or will 
make,” can materially affect religion. “Science,” he observes, 
“has never afforded any solution, nor, whatever its progress, will 
ever afford any, for those problems which the human mind, 
since its first escape from barbarism, has been for ages proposing 
to itself, and which, though they have from age to age become 
more clear in their terms, have not for that reason made any 
progress towards solution.” And he thinks the failure of science 
must impel many, if not all, minds to seek a reply from religious 
authority. On points of detail discussed in the same volume, 
with much keenness of insight—such as the composition of the 
Conclave and the chances of the approaching election—it is un- 
necessary now to dwell. But we have referred to it so far, as 
throwing light on the general attitude of the writer towards reli- 
gion and the Papacy, and thus helping to illustrate his supplemen- 
tary essay, as it may be called, in the current number of the 
Contemporary Review, on “ Leo XIII.,” which is both interesting in 
itself, and for our readers may derive some additional interest from 
its so remarkably confirming in the main the estimate of his 
character and policy from the first maintained here. It must 
suffice here to notice the salient points of a minute and elaborate 
review, extending over thirty pages, of the six years already 
d of the present pontificate. 

Signor Bonghi begins by recording the directly ecclesiastical 
acts of Leo XIII., such as the reconstitution, in his first year, of 
the Scotch hierarchy and his creation of several new sees in 
other countries, in some cases without any communication with 
the Government, in others with their privity but without their 
sanction, on which he observes that formerly the civil Govern- 
ments contested the right of the Ohurch to create sees by its own 
sole authority. It might perhaps be replied that in those days 
bishops enjoyed a civil status and authority which in general no 
longer belong to them. Passing from strictly ecclesiastical to mixed 

uestions, the first place is assigned to the Pope’s various letters and 
cyclicals on Irish matters—fully noticed from time to time in our 
columns—in which he has been careful to express “ his high esteem 
for the English character” and his “ confidence in the English 
Government.” Another very significant way in which he showed 
his appreciation of the English character, as well as the altered 
line of his ecclesiastical policy from that of his predecessor, is 
not mentioned here. In commenting on his election we took 
occasion to remark that he might signalize his intention to 
adopt a different line from his predecessor by “ what in him 
would be a graceful recognition of distinguished merit, and 
in itself an act of tardy reparation, by making Dr. Newman a 
Cardinal.” Just a twelvemonth afterwards he was in fact created 
a Cardinal, and it is an open secret that the Pope’s influence 
with the zelanti party—who to some extent hold the purse-strings 
of Peter's pence—was seriously compromised this act of 
courageous justice; they would have been still more indig- 
nant had he been able to carry out his well-known inten- 
tion of making the Benedictine Papalettere a Oardinal—the 
most distinguished Italian ecclesiastic then living, but in very 
bad odour with the Ultramontanes; this design was however 
arrested by his death two years ago. It is now rumoured that 
Signor Capecelatro, the Oratorian, will be raised to the Sacred 
College. He is a man of light and learning, and a great friend of 
Sir James Lacaita; he wrote some years a Life of Dr. New- 
man, which is said to be a good one, at a time when he was most 
unfavourably looked upon by Pius IX. and the Curia. To these 
incidents Signor Bonghi does not refer; but he notices another 
example of the more liberal policy of the present pontificate in 
the Pope’s vigorous efforts to raise the standard of clerical educa- 
tion and insistance on the study of Aquinas. To promote this 
end a new Academy was founded in 1880:— 

The institution is conceived in no narrow t. He wishes it to be 

useful not only in those matters which ly pertain to it, but “to 
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foster and promote the knowledge of all those things which men are accus- | 
tomed to » « « « Since, if ever in any time, certainly in this, neces- 

sity itself obliges us to make use of the severest disci in the investi- 

gation and discovery of truth, and th hly to er te from the minds 

of men the errors which have there found place.” He hopes that, “from 

the wisdom of the elders, sedulously cultivated, some effectual force of 

better things may opportunely flow into the manners of men and the insti- 

tutions of the State.’ Wherefore, he desires all Academicians to consider 

diligently what is the present attitude of men’s minds towards the different 

doctrines—what new things are springing up, what truths are now espe- 

cially assailed, for what purposes, and by what means; and he lays great 

stress on their making themselves acquainted with what is being pub- 

lished in other countries. Finally, he orders the publication of the pro- 

ceedings, in which are to be inserted theological and philosophical notes, 

“‘ weighty, and befitting the wisdom of Rome.” For which purpose, and 

for all the other requirements of the Academy, he assigns a certain sum by 

way of endowment. . 


This certainly shows that “Leo XIII. has a greater respect for 
learning and expects better things from it than someof his recent pre- 
decessors.” And while, as Signor Bonghi remarks, there is nothing 
new in a Pope thinking that whatever is best in modern society 
is due to Oatholicism, there is something new in “ the faith he 
has in expressing and enforcing his views, and the breadth of 
argument and magnificence of lan with which he does it”; 
as also in his faith, derived no doubt from his own historical 
studies, in the testimony of history to the Papacy. This con- 
viction led him in his letters to the Archbishop of Vienna, and to 
the Sicilian Bishops, to enlarge on the part played by the Papacy 
in past history, and = the more important letter of 
last August to those Cardinals, announcing that the Vatican 
Library and archives would henceforth be placed at the dis- 
posal of scholars for historical research and composition. We 
may just observe that Signor Bonghi does not seem to be quite 
correct in his comment on the prominent position assigned to the 
study of St. Thomas in the schools; that “ it must drive from 
them any new intellectual movement, such as that for instance 
represented by Antonio Rosnuni (most absurdly misspelt in the 
Contemporary “ Rosarini”) and his followers.” The Rosminians, 
-who are at present en in editing and translating the works 
of their founder, certainly do not view the matter in that light at 
all, and consider his philosophy a legitimate development of the 
Thomist. 

As a statesman, Signor Bonghi nna | turns with special 
interest to the political action of the present Pope, aud takes note 
of the marked change from the tone of his predecessor both in the 
Encyclical Diuturnum, of June 29, 1881—on the divine right and 
authority of civil governments—and in his dealings with the 
different a Governments, which ves that “his natural 
temper is of the most tolerant.” His moderate policy has 
not indeed as yet attained a complete success in Germany, 
still less in France, though “there is a truce just now 
between the French Government and the Papal Court.” More 
than that could hardly be expected in a country where, ac- 
cording to the author's testimony, “the more progressive you 
are, or profess to be, the more you show the force of your con- 
victions by wreaking them on the priests and monks, whom 
French Ministers, in order to stem the tide of opposition, find 
it convenient first of all to throw overboard.” In Russia he 
thinks “ the moderation of the Pope seems likely to bear the most 
lasting fruit”; but he has effected much, if not everything, else- 
where, and he would probably “go further than he has done in 
the matter of compromise, if he was altogether free to act on 
his own initiative.” 

Surrounded by so many difficulties, the Pope, so far, has not made much 
way. With Italy his policy is at a dead-lock. In France he has to content 
himself with its barely not breaking down altogether ; in Germany there 
is, perhaps, somewhat more prospect of a favourable conclusion—that is, if 
he modifies his claims. But the Papal key will not turn in the lock. No 
single impediment is altogether and everywhere removed. 


The first and last sentences of this extract do not seem 
quite to harmonize. A good deal of way may surely be made 
without any impediment being altogether and everywhere 
removed. And indeed, considering what “impediments” of all 
sorts and kinds have hampered the mutual relations of Church 
and State in every country and every age, since they came to have 
any ized relations at all—for before the conversion of 
Constantine they might be described as oscillating between a 
bowing and a burning acquaintance—we may fairly doubt if all 
difficulties will be “altogether and everywhere ” adjusted before 
of the political situation of the 
There is one as @ political situation of the Pa 

which in the min of an Teallon citizen and statesman cont 
inevitably hold a primary place—we mean of course the ques- 
tion of the Temporal Power, And here Signor Bonghi considers 
that Leo XIII. all along expressed, and with growing dis- 
tinctness, though in gentler language, the same view as his 
predecessor as to “the necessity of a ‘temporal power’”—the 
italics are our own—“ for securing the independent exercise 
of the supreme spiritual authority of the Church.” Possibly 
as to “a temporal power,” but Signor Bonghi himself makes 
two important reservations, which go far to show that there 
is a material difference between the views and policy of Leo 
and Pius as to the States of the Church. “ Whether this 
State was to be exactly the same as before, or how and within 
what limits it was to be reconstituted, he (Leo) has never 
explained ; nor has he ever admitted that it was desired or 
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desirable that it should be forcibly restored ‘oreign arms.” “On 
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inion,” which might be promoted by a better know of the 
history of the as means. That marks a 
very great practical difference between his views and his prede- 
cessor’s. And as to the more decided terms in which he has recently 

ken, Signor Bonghi attributes that to the “sad” outrage on 
body of Pius IX. in July 1881, when “ the Italian police failed 
in their pew OF he might have added the later and more serious 
ou of the Italian courts in the matter of the property of Propa- 
oe. It was the former occurrence, he says, which determined the 

‘ope to remain “a prisoner in the Vatican ;” and not unreasonably, 
for “it is very doubtful what sort of reception he would have 
met with in the streets of Rome,” and “the Government are not 
sorry he does not make the experiment,” although the munici 
elections prove that the majority of the old citizens are not really 
adverse to him. It is at least intelligible enough under these cir- 
cumstances that Leo should consider “the law of ntees to 
afford a very insufficient guarantee, if any at all, for the inde- 
pendent exercise of his spiritual authority,” and should maintain 
the prohibition of né eletti né elettori, to avoid any formal recog- 
nition of the existing régime. The practical result however is of 
course to prevent the force of clerical opinion making itself felt at 
all in Parliament or the Cabinet, and thus it seems probable that 
“a wider and wider gulf will open between the guiding 

inciples of the Church and the State.” Meanwhile the Pope 

neglected no available means for maintaining his moral and 
spiritual influence in Rome, notably by means of careful religious 
training of the young, and his efforts have been crowned with 
no inconsiderable success. 

On March 25, 1879, be nominated a commission of prelates and nobles to 
take the direction and superintendence of all the Catholic schools de- 
pendent on the Pops, “as well the elementary as those in which primary 
instruction is imparted, without, however, making any changes in the 
persons or institutions by which they are at present governed ; and to be, 
as it were, a common centre from which, so far as existing circumstances 
admit, all may receive unity and increase.” 

These efforts of the Pope, to which no obstruction has been offered by 
the Italian Legislature, have not been without effect. The schools founded 
or aided by his means have drawn away a large proportion of the scholars 
from the secular schools created by the communal law; and these com- 
munal schools, in order not to be quite deserted, have found it necessary to 
assure the parents that their children shall receive a sound and thorough 
religious education. As to the spread of the opinions of the various 
Protestant sects which have been building churches, in Rome, it never 
was likely to be very rapid or extensive, and it now appears to be less so 
than ever. 

And while strictly upholding not only the integrity of Catholic 
doctrine, but the principle of his own temporal claims, he has 
always in practice manifested “ a spirit of compromise, reconciling 
himself with facts, in a way his predecessor never attempted to 
do.” He would be a bold man who should undertake to predict 
the final upshot of the feud between Italy and the Papacy, or to 
formulate the terms of a Concordat. Leo XIII. has however already 
achieved, if not an agreement, “a better arrangement of their 
differences.” Perhaps the predicted Pastor Angelicus, who ought 
to be his fourth successor, may see his way to the establishment 


of an enduring peace. 


HEINRICH LAUBE. 


TS death of Heinrich Laube has deprived German literature 

of something more than an interesting historical re- 
miniscence. No new work, it is true, could well be expected 
from a man who had been Heine's brother-in-arms when both 
were young, who was exiled from Saxony in 1834, and shortly 
afterwards imprisoned, first in Berlin, and then in a fortress by 
the Prussian Government on account of his Liberal opinions, 
whose name was included with those of Heine, Gutskow, and 
other less celebrated authors in the proscription which was per- 
haps the most highhanded and the least dignified of all the 
measures of the old German Diet, and who in 1849 resigned his 
seat in the Frankfort Parliament because he differed from his 
party on the — of offering the —— crown to the King 
of ia. His day’s work, which neither been easy nor 
highly paid, had been well and honestly done, and he a 
right to the comparative rest of his Iater years. But while he lived 
he was the representative of a lite ition nobler, broader, and 
more poetical than the practice of his German contemporaries. 
Young dramatists, poets, and novelists who could find no nourish- 
ment in the empty chaff, well meant for grain, which was all that 
the Berlin school had to offer, used instinctively to turn to him 
for counsel, and his advice and assistance were never denied to 
any one who had displayed true literary talent. His death is a 
real loss to Germany, and most of all to those who are endeavour- 
ing to breathe a new life into the dead bones of her imaginative 
literature, 

‘Yo give an adequate of Heinrich Laube’s life would be 
to write the history of modern German culture, for there has 
hardly been a single important intellectual movement from 1830 
down to a few years “go with which he was not intimately con- 
nected either as its advocate or its opponent. He lived in 
such imaginative and Kiterery gift, ‘Whatever the found 
8 imaginative and literary gi tever y fo 
to do he did, whether it was‘ fiction, play-writing, criticism, 
> age agitation, or stage management; and whatever he put 

is hand to was done wi a 
grace that were entirely his own. is life was full, active, 
and rich in varied interest as that of few litérary men has 


| 
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been. His mind, like a barometer, foretold the changes of the 
intellectual weather, and was always in advance of the opinion or 
sentiment of the hour. But this gift, so invaluable to the 
journalist, is often a danger to the poet. In turning over anew 
the volumes of Laube’s collected works, one is often surprised to 
find how much that was once not only alive, but life-bringing, is 
now dead. Now that the questions of which they treat, which 
‘were once so urgent and so absorbing, have either been solved or 
forgotten, one can hardly help admiring the author more than any 
of his works. The easy style, the grace, the wit, the novelistic 
and dramatic skill, are all there; memory has hardly exaggerated 
their.charm, but they are too often spent upon themes that weary 
instead of interesting us. There is a flavour of stale champagne 
about them, 

It is a proof of Laube'’s genuine talent that, in spite of this 
disadvantage, many of his plays are still acted with success, and 
several of his novels continue to be read, as they certainly deserve 
to be, in preference to the inanities which an unscrupulous clique, 
united by political rather than literary sympathies, has for more 
than twenty years succeeded in palming off upon Europe as 
masterpieces of German fiction, And yet the more one reads in 
Laube, the more one is convinced that his full intellectual power 
never found an adequate expression. This is doubtless chivtly 
owing to the fact that during the earlier years of his life the 
author lived by his pen, and was therefore obliged to consult the 
taste of his readers rather than his own, and that from the year 
1£49 his attention was directed to the practical management of the 
stage rather than to literature. 

The latter fact, however, lends his dramatic criticism its peculiar 
value. In modern times it has but rarely happened that a man of 
such imagination, taste, and culture has spent the best years of 
his life in the direction of a theatre, still more rarely that he has 
been able to do so under circumstances which rendered the money 
profits a matter of comparatively small importance. Laube made 
tull use of the advantages which his connexion with the Hofburg, 
and afterwards with the Stadttheater, in Vienna, afforded ; and it 
was there that his best work was done, as his short stay in Leipzig 
hardly afforded an opportunity for the display of his powers. 
In writing of the actor’s and the playwright’s art, he was 
therefore dealing with a subject with which he was intimately 

uainted, and though we are far from agreeing with all his 
opipions, we cannot but recognize that he has said hardly any- 
thing on these subjects that is not either instructive or suggestive. 
Though not an actor, he was at home on the stage, and all its re- 
quirements were constantly present to his mind; whereas the 
modern critic, like the poet, is too apt to regard it from a dilettante 
point of view. 

It was, however, as an imaginative writer that he chiefly 
desired to be known, and as such he will in all probability be 
longest remembered. From the history of his country’s literature 
his name can never be omitted; and when we remember the men 
with whom he was connected, the conflicts in which he took part, 
and the victories he achieved, we almost feel as if an important 
period in the intellectual development of Germany had finally 
closed with Heinrich Laube’s grave. 


A MUSEUM OF CASTS. 


hig ow comparative anatomy of sculpture is a study of double 
interest. To the artist it appeals directly, and to the 
archeologist indirectly. But, except for the few who could travel 
extensively, it has hitherto been a pursuit beyond the ordinary 
possibilities of life. Even to those who do see many distant 
museums it is not always given to enjoy a memory so exact as to 
allow of due comparison. A collection such as that which Mr. 
Walter Perry has gathered at South Kensington is therefore a 
boon of great value to the student. It is situated very near the 
entrance of the Museum, in. a large hall, admirably lighted ; 
but, large as it is, the collection gathered by Mr. Colvin at 
Cambridge is still larger, and we must hope that Mr, Perr 
will be encouraged and assisted to go on in his good sae | 
until the London collection of casts is second to no other. 
Every German university has its gallery where students may 
be taught the rudiments of Greek archeology. As Mr. Perry 
says in the preface of his excellent catalogue, such a museum 
is indispensable to show the student “the intimate relation 
between Greek art and the religious, political, and social life 
of the Greek people.” It is also of use “ to inform amateurs 
who are about to visit foreign museums, where the best remains 
of ancient plastic art are to be found.” It is strange indeed that 
we have not long ago formed such a collection as this, and Mr. 
Perry deserves all the more credit as he has had to fight his way 
alone, slowly and gradually, against all kinds of obstructions, 
until he has at length succeeded. The specimens he has 
brought together are of the most typical character, They 
show Greek sculpture from the archaic period, and enable the 
visitor to trace the growth of the artistic taste which blossomed 
out in the age of Pericles, and has never been surpassed. Such 
art was “ the genuine product of that peculiar Greek nature and 
tem ent which only recognized the good as the beautiful, and 
the beautiful as the good; which made no distinction between the 
form and what it embodied, between beauty and truth.” The 
greatness of the days of Phidias was only attained by centuries of 
study and work. The first artists were members of schools and 


guilds, Successive generations worked at mechanical processes, and 
made clay, stone, metal, and ivory subservient to their will. “ It 
is,” says Mr. Perry, “a very striking proof of the healthy sound- 
ness, the sustained energy, and the practical good sense of the 
Greek mind that it patiently submitted to the rigid discipline of a 
school.” The great achievements of the best period were the 
result of ages of traditional experience. To combine all the merits 
of the different schools and to weed out their faults was the work 
of the greatest of all sculptors—Phidias—but here we can see for 
ourselves, almost at a glance, on what a deep foundation his art was 
laid. The next great period was that of Alexander, under whom 
Lysippus produced the famous Apoxyomenos, now in the Vatican, 
but of which a cast is here. ‘the horses of St. Mark are also 
attributed to him. Again, in the declining days of the Roman 
Republic Greek art awoke once more, and the Venus de’ Medici 
can hardly be distinguished from the best work of the Alexandrian 
age. Finally, under the Emperor Hadrian, Greek sculpture made 
its last great effort; but, though the technical skill is marvellous, 
the numerous statues of Antinous are wanting in comparison with 
older work. 

The collection, which is now open to the public, commences 
with some examples of archaic art, such as the relief from 
the “Lion Gate at Mycene,” which still fills a triangular 
space in the wall of the citadel above the gigantic lintel-stone of 
the city gate. A little further we have the archaic idol found at 
Olympia by the Germans, and now in the Berlin Museum. 
The covering of the head is almost Egyptian. Two seated 
figures from the British Museum, specimens of the colossal 
branchide found in 1858 in the Sacred Way leading to the 
Temple of Apollo at Didymi, are still more Egyptian-look- 
ing; and if, as is supposed, they belong to the sixth cen- 
tury B.c., they are contemporary with the remarkable revival of 
Egyptian art under the kings of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 
Of great interest are the quaint sculptures from the Temple 
of Selinus in Sicily. They were discovered by two English 
explorers, and are now in Palermo. The first, representing persons 
beheading a very submissive and even cheerful Medusa, is ex- 
tremely curious. The rude archaic statue of Apollo from Skripu, 
in Beotia, is one of a considerable number of figures of the same 
early and half-developed type which have been found in Greece 
and the Greek islands, and of which examples are in the British 
Museum, at Munich, at Athens, and in other places. They 
all answer very well to the description given in Diodorus 
of a wooden i of Apollo said to have been of an Egyptian 
type. So, ually improving, the specimens show us the 
growth of art until it culminates in the Parthenon statues 
from the British Museum, the victory of Pceonius, from Olympia, 
and the Hermes of Praxiteles. All the greatest statues, the 
Venus of Melos, the Niobe of the Vatican, the Barberini faun, 
the knife-sharpener of the Uffizi, and many more are repre- 
sented, to notice even a tithe of which would be to write 
a treatise on Greek sculpture. Such a treatise, indeed, Mr. 
Perry has given us in brief in his admirabie catalogue. A 
few casts have not yet arrived, but already the collection is 
very complete. The chamber in which they are exhibited is 
too small for them, and many examples are hung so high up 
on the wal] that they are almost invisible; but we must hope 
that when the authorities notice the great success of Mr. Perry's 
efforts so far, they will see their way to give him further 
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RACING AT GOODWOOD. 


HIS season owners and trainers have often had cause to com- 

plain of the hardness of the ground, but at Goodwood the 
course was in excellent condition, and the meeting may be said to 
have been a d one for cripples. We noticed the success of 
Stockholm in the Goodwood Stakes, of Rosy Morn in the Richmond 
Stakes, and of Harvester in the Gratwicke Stakes, last week. In 
two of these instances the winner had been the first favourite ; 
but, although backers did well in a good many of the races, all did 
not go smoothly for them. At the very outset they laid odds on 
the wrong horse, a performance which had such a savour of the 
late Ascot meeting about it that they had good reason to be 
nervous. St. Helena, a two-year-old of high private repute, 
appeared for the first time in public in the Ham Stakes, which 
she won in a canter. She is of remarkable size for her age, but 
some critics consider her a trifle plain. Being by Hermit, she 
ought to have a great career before her, and Lord Zetland is 
fortunate in having bred and kept her. 

On the Wednesday La:ngwell, as we observed last week, gained 
his first victory. If good looks are worth anything, he ought to 
have gained one long before. Sandiway, the winner of the 
Coronation Stakes of 2,200/. at Ascot, was easily beaten by Her- 
mitage in the Sussex Stakes, after odds had been laid on her. 
Before the race 33 to 1 had been laidagainst Hermitage for the St. 
Leger, but afterwards he was backed at 11 to 1. He is a big, plain, 
lengthy colt ; but, although he won the race just mentioned, as well 
as the Midsummer Stakes at the July Meeting at Newmarket, his 
earlier form this year had been very moderate. Backers got the 
worst of it again in the Findon Stakes, laying odds on Peevish ; 
whereas the race was won by a 10 to I outsider called Radius, a 
rather nice-looking colt by Ilampton, with one queer-looking leg 
and foot. The famous Queen Adelaide was tirst favourite for the 
Steward’s Cup; but she ran wretchedly, and disgraced herself 
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terribly. The victory of Sweetbread was a very creditable one, 
for out of forty-five horses that have won the Steward’s Cup, only 
three have carried 9 st. or more; but at least equal honour is due 
to Duke of Richmond, who was only a head behind him, although 
at weight for age he was at a disadvantage of 4lbs. This per- 
formance, together with his second in the Royal Hunt Cup at 
Ascot, and his subsequent victory over Hermitage in the Racing 
Stakes, stamp Duke of Richmond asa three-year-old of exceedingly 
high class. the Lennox Stakes Geheimniss won her seventh 
victory of this season. Backers made a mistake in the Lavant 
Stakes which followed. Kingwood had won the only race for 
which he had previously started, when he had beaten Present Times 
by a neck at an advantage of 6lbs., and he was now chosen as 
first favourite; but he ran a bad third only. The race lay entirely 
with Lonely, the second favourite, and Satchel, a filly against 
whom 10 to 1 was laid. Satchel jumped away with the lead, and 
kept it to the end of the race; but Lonely made a splendid tight 
with her, and was only a head behind at the winning-post. As 
Satchel was receiving 3lbs., the performances of the two fillies 
may be considered pretty equal. The winner is by Galopin, and 
the second in the race is by Hermit; so they represented the two 
most fashionable sires of the day. Odds were laid on Harvester, 
ridden by Archer, against Corneille, ridden by Giles, for the 
Drawing-room Stakes; but, after riding a waiting race, Archer 
could not quite get up to his opponent, and lost by a neck. Giles 
rode remarkably well, and there is no reason for thinking that 
Archer could have done better with Harvester. 

Only three horses—St. Simon, Ossian, and Friday—ran for the 
Cup on the Thursday. They were meeting at weight for ege; 
but 14 to 1 was laid on St. Simon; 20 to 1 was laid against 
Friday, who, it will be remembered, won this race two years ago; 
and as much as 33 to I was laid against Ossian, the winner of the 
St. Leger of last year, who has become a roarer. Doth Friday 
and Ossian belong to the Duke of Hamilton, and the former made 
the running for two miles, when he was beaten; then St. Simon 
came away, and won by twenty lengths from Ossian, The winner, 
who has been quite the hero of this as well as last season, has now 
won altogether ten races. As he was not in any of the more valuable 
two-year-old races ur great three-year-old races, his winnings are 
under five thousand 


pounds; but he has won the Epsom, the | 


Ascot, the Gosforth Park, and the Goodwood Cup; so that, after | 


all, he has something to show for his work, as well as having paid | 
_ North-Western used to derive a very considerable part of its 


back with interest the 1,600 guineas which he cost last spring. 
Still, it seems hard that the Duke of Portland should miss the 
honours of the Two Thousand, Derby, and St. Leger, which the 
colt would in all probability have won if he had been entered for 
them, to say nothing of the little “ consideration” of eleven or 


twelve thousand pounds usually attached to those races. Duke of | 


Richmond's running at Goodwood still further glorified St. Simon, 


as the match between the two colts last autumn showed that the | 


latter was much the best of the pair. 
Duke of Richmond beat Hermitage in a canter, although by 
only three-quarters of a length, and he was giving him 3 Ibs. 
Hermitage now went down from II to! to 22 to 1 for the St. 
Leger. One of the expensive purchases at Lord Falnouth’s sale 
ran in public for the first time in the Rous Memorial Stakes. 


This was Lord Hastings’s bay filly Armida, by Childeric out of | 


Mavis, for which he had paid 3,200 guineas. She started first 
favourite, but was beaten by a neck by Golden Ray, That colt 
had been a bad third for the Chesterfield Stakes at Newmarket, 
and had been unplaced for the International Two-year-Old Plate 
at Kempton Park; but he had been too fleshy on both those 
occasions, and, although in somewhat better training, he looked 
scarcely fit at Goodwood. He is strong and powerful without 
being coarse ; and it is so possible that he may tarn out to be a 
colt of exceptional merit that it would be rash to assume too 
hastily that Armida is a failure. But it is greatly to be feared 
that Cocoanut, who cost 2,500 guineas at the same sale, was a 
dear purchase, as he received two beatings during the Goodwood 
week. Stockholm confirmed the good form she had shown in the 
Goodwood Stakes on Tuesday by winning the Corinthian Plate, 
for which she started only fourth favourite at 6 to 1. 

On the Friday Energy won the Chichester Stakes in a canter, 
and Luminary had no difficulty in beating Petersham for the 
Molecomb Stakes. There was a pretty match between the Duke 
of Portland’s Hurry and Lord Cadogan’s Lonely, but the fillies 
should have run at even weights, for the 3 lbs. allowed to Hurry 
just enabled her to win by a head. Neither Geheimniss nor 
Thebais were able to carry their heavy burdens to victory for the 
Chesterfield Cup. The race was won by Lord Zetland’s four- 

ear-old Prism, who carried the respectable weight of 8 st. 11 Ibs. 
yal Stag broke his leg in this race and had to be destroyed. 
Cannon rode a wonderfully fine race for the Queen's Plate, making 
the running on Louis d’Ur, maintaining his nerve when Wood 
passed him on Loch Ranza inside the rails, and reserving exactly 
suflicient strength in his horse to make one tinal dash at last and 
win by a short head. 


THE RAILWAY DIVIDENDS. 


yas dividends announced by the English Railway Companies 
have caused disappointment to the shareholders and on the 
Stock Exchange; but a distinction must be made. The great 
Companies which depend for their 


riage of goods have undoubtedly fared worse than even the condi- 


fits mainly upon the car- | 


In the Racing Stakes | 


tion of trade led feople to anticipate ; but in general the Compa- 
nies whose traffic is chiefly that of passengers have done fairly 
well. The London and North-Western Company, and the North- 
Eastern Company, each declare dividends one per cent. Jess than 
they paid at this time last year; the Midland declares one-half per 
cent. less; and the Great Western a quarter per cent. less. On 
the other hand, it is true that the Great Northern declares the 
same rate of dividend as twelve months ago; and that the Great 
Eastern declares three-quarters per cent. more. But the latter 
‘case is entirely exceptional. ‘he Great Eastern Company is 
only now reaping the benefit of its northern extension ; 
and its increased profits, therefore, are due to the open- 
ing up of an entirely new traffic, not to the natural growth 
of its old business. For the purposes of comparison, there- 
fore, it must be set aside altogether. Of the tive remain- 
ing great Companies, then, only one has beeo able to main- 
tain the same rate of dividend as it paid twelve months ago, 
while four pay less, two of them very greatly less. To these four 
must be added the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Com- 
pany, which pays three-quarters per cent. less. Thus five Com- 

nies, amongst them being the four greatest in England, pay 
ess than they did twelve months ago’; only three pay more; all 
the rest merely maintain the same rate of dividend as they did 
twelve months ago. From these facts it appears that the de- 
pression in trade has been increasing since Christmas. Last year 
there were very general complaints that profits had almost alto- 
gether disappeared ; but the earnings of the Railway Companies 
proved that the volume of business was as large asever. This 
year, however, it is clear that the volume of business has been 
seriously diminished. No doubt it is mainly the iron and coal 
trades that are sutlering. Owing partly to the collapse of railway 
building in the United States and of shipbuilding at home, there 
is a much smaller demand for iron and steel than there was 
twelve months ago, and consequently there is a smaller de- 
mand for coal; while the extreme mildne:s of the winter 
and spring likewise caused a falling off in the demand for 
coal for household purposes, It is » Boor Ha the mineral lines 
that have suffered most severely from the depression. The North- 
Eastern Company, for example, earned 136,000). less than in 
the first half of last year, and the London and North-Western 
nearly 115,000/. less, In the case of the North-Western there is 
also to be taken into account the condition of Ireland. The 


traflic from Ireland, and the depressed condition of that country bas 
for several years past been telling very adversely upon the North- 
Western traffic. Still, though it is in the iron and coal industries 
and in the Irish trade that the greatest depression is shown, the 
results of the working of all the Companies prove that the depres- 
sion extends all over the country, is apparent more or less in 
every branch of industry. 

Another point brought out by the dividend declarations and by 
such reports as have yet been issued is that, while the goods traflic 
has fallen off considerably, the passenger traflic has been well 
maintained. On the lines running south and west from London 
there has been an increase of traffic, as well as on the purely 
metropolitan lines; aud even on the great lines themselves there 
has been a slight increase of nger traffic. Thus, on the 
London and North-Western, while there is a decrease in the goods 
trallic of 126,000/., there is an increase in the passenger trafiic of 
11,000?,; and on the North-Eastern, also, there is an increase in 
the passenger traffic of about 7,000/. Everywhere, therefore, the 
passenger traflic has continued to increase ; and the increase is 
exclusively in the third class, The falling off in the first and 
second classes which has been apparent for many years past 
is still going on, while the growth of the third-class traffic 
is as manifest as ever. It follows from this that the de- 
pression in trade has not yet adversely aflected the condi- 
tion of the great masses of the people. The working classes 
have as much money to spend as ever upon travelling; but, 
while this is extremely satisiactory so far as it goes, it is not to 
be forgotten that the diminution in business which is going on, 
if it lasts much longer, must affect passenger traflic. When manu- 
facturers lessen the amount of business they do, they either work 
short time or they dismiss some of their workpeople. Wages in 
consequence full; and, even where the rate of wages is main- 
tained, the actual earnings per week are less, In this way the 
income of the working classes decreases, and after awhile this 
will tell upon the railways as well as upon all other industries, It 
is to be hoped that the good harvest of which we have every 
prospect now, the extreme cheapness of food, and the low prices 
of all raw materials will check the depression in trade before it 
allects the earnings of the working classes, and that before long 
we may seo a very considerable revival; but the tendency at 

resent undoubtedly is to lower wages. Until now the tendency 
a been counteracted by the extreme cheapness of food; yet it 
cannot be denied that the present is an extremely critical period, 
and that if the depression in trade much farther we may 
expect to see a considerable fall in wages. Another point not to 
be forgotten in considering this part of the subject is that the 
remission of the passenger-duty has favourably atfected the divi- 
dends of the lines whose earnings mainly depend upon passenger 
traflic. The passenger lines, therefore, have kept up the dividends 
they paid last year partly because of a remission of taxation, not 
wholly on account of the growth of their own business. From 
the point of view of the Stock Exchange and the shareholders, 
the condition of the great Companies is more important 
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than that of the passenger Companies, partly because their capitals 


are so much larger, and therefore so many more are interested 


-in them, and partly because there is much more confidence reposed 


in their management. The ent of some of the passenger 
lines is not quite free from suspicion that at times dividends are 
declared which have not been really earned. Whether the sus- 
icion is well or ill founded, it is, of course, certain that boards of 
cstens can charge to capital what ought to be charged to 
revenue, and may thus make the net earnings ap larger than 
they properly should be. The t Companies, however, do not 
resort to this kind of manipulation, and the dividends declared by 
them are consequently regarded as much more indicative of the 
real condition of the country than the dividends of the passenger 
lines. The am ope of the London and North-Western, in 
icular, is regarded with full confidence, and when this great 
mpany has been obliged to reduce its dividend by as much as 
one per cent. compared with the first half of last year, the Stock 
Snikones was sorely disappointed, and there would have been a 
very considerable fall in the prices of aye | securities generally 
were it not that speculators Thad already sold railway stocks to 
such an extent that a further fall was rendered impossible. 
Another reason which madé the North-Western dividend specially 
disappointing was that the chairman of the Company a few years 
ago expressed the opinion that in future the stock might be re- 
garded as a 7} per cent. stock. It was expected, therefore, that 
every effort would be made to fulfil the prediction; but it seems 
now that in the present year 74 per cent. can hardly be earned. 
The North-Western and the North-Eastern together earned 
about a quarter of a million less in the first half of this year than 
in the corresponding six months of last year. It was known 
therefore that they must declare a smaller dividend than they did 
twelve months ago, especially as they had increased their capital 
in the meantime ; both the capital bearing interest and the capital 
sharing in the dividend. On the other hand, they would share 
like all the erg a to some extent in the remission of the 
r duty. The prices of all materials used by them are 
wer this year than they were twelve months ago, and it was 
announced in the newspapers from time to time that earnest efforts 
were being made to cut down expenses. The general expectation 
therefore was that, though the dividends would in each case be 
smaller, they would not be very greatly reduced, and in the case 
of the Great Western and the Midland—as the one earned about 
the same amount as twelve months ago and the other earned 
a little more—it was expected that, if the dividends were not 
quite maintained, larger balances would be carried forward to the 
new half-year. The considerable reductions of dividend were 
therefore specially disappointing in all these four cases, and much 
interest is felt in the statements of the chairmen, as it appears 
certain that little or no retrenchment can have been effected. 
Until the statements are made it would be rash to enter 
mn this point; but it seems clear that the falling off in 
the dividends is largely due to the great increase in capital 
which is steadily going on. It is vain to expect that the 
expenditure of capital can quite be stopped in a country like 
this which is growing steadily in wealth and population. The 
railways must give increased accommodation as the demands of 
their customers augment, and certain kinds of accommodation 
cannot be paid for out of current revenue. But it can hardly be 
doubted that much of the capital expenditure ought to have been 
made out of current revenue. If it had been, the prices of stocks 
no doubt would be lower than they are now, but the position of 
the shareholders would be considerably better ; they would now be 
receiving larger incomes, and their properties would be really more 
valuable. Unless something is done to check this growth of capital 
expenditure the preperties will certainly deteriorate in value. The 
wealth and population of the country are steadily growing, and with 
them the traflic of the railways must increase ; but, if the capital ex- 
penditure increases at the same rate as it has done during the past ten 
years, the shareholders can expect little advantage from this growth 
of traffic. In very prosperous years, no doubt, the dividends will 
be increased ; but, on the first appearance of adversity, they-will 
fall off again ; so that upon the average no great improvement in 
dividends can be looked for. On the other hand, if the capital 
expenditure were kept down, the growth of wealth and population 
would ensure better incomes for the future, and would thus great], 
improve the oe of the shareholders. The capital expendi- 
ture can be kept down only, however, by rigid determination on 
the part of the shareholders not to permit new outlay except it 
is clearly demonstrated that it is necessary, and that the cost 
ought to be charged, not to revenue, but to capital. Boards of 
directors naturally wish to keep their shareholders in good humour 
by maintaining the dividends that have been paid of late years. 
ey are unwilling, therefore, to charge more to revenue than 
must be so charged, and consequently they are ingenious in finding 
reasons for charging outlay to capital. Unless, therefore, the 
shareholders themselves put pressure upon the Boards, it is to be 
feared that the capital expenditure will go on, and that thus 
material increase in dividends cannot be looked for. At the same 
time, from the point of view of the general public, a liberal capital 
expenditure is advantageous, as it ensures a better service, 


REVIEWS. 


SONG AND STORY.* 


AS Mr. Edgar Fawcett puts the words “later poems” on his 


title-page, it is probably not a rash inference that he has 
written earlier poems. They do not, we confess, dwell in our 
memory very distinctly ; but that is doubtless our fault, and not 
Mr. Faweett’s. His later poems, however,.are decidedly interest- 
ing, because they are a capital instance of a fault (out of politeness 
to a foreigner we shall not say a folly) which we had fondly hoped 
was a little on the wane. From this book we can only conclude 
that bad English fashions, when they feel moribund, go to 
America. Mr. Edgar Fawcett shows occasional traces of a pretty 
taste in verse. It is a very tolerable conceit to call poppies 

Red vassals in the shadowy courts of sleep ; 

and it is not only patriotic weakness which sees in the line 

Where England’s meadowy distances like music fall and swell 


an image of some appropriateness not ill expressed. But then 
these things are Mr. Fawcett at his very best; and he is so ex- 
tremely seldom at that best that only critics of the exceptional 
amiability on which we pride ourselves would allow him much 
credit for them. Generally speaking, Mr. Fawcett’s one poetical 
care appears to have been to go to the uttermost ends of the earth 
for his images, and then to repeat the journey for his language. 
The inevitable result is that the reader tinds himself dreamily re- 
peating Thackeray’s invaluable caution:—“ My dear sir, some 
people will not apprehend your meaning; some will even doubt 
whether you had a meaning.” Here, for example, is a sonnet 
addressed to Mr. Oscar Wilde :— 
TO OSCAR WILDE, 
ON RECEIVING FROM HIM A BOOK OF HIS POEMS, 
Your volume like a Provence lute antique 
Wed with a classic lyre were fitlier wrought, 
So richly — its theme and thought, 
Its art so Gothic and its aim so Greek. 
Till now we had deemed that one alone might seek 
From poetry what you with victory sought,— 
To blend those pure strains the Sicilian taught 
With Spenser’s line, luxurious and unique. 
Nay, since your reverenced master dwells afar, 
t has been given your spirit, I am sure, 
To pass, deep-tranced by slumber’s opiate sweets, 
High up some white stair sheer to some white star, 
And meet in its immortal vestiture 
The splendor that men mean when they name Keats ! 
We have nothing to do with the poet Fawcett’s estimate of the 
poet Wilde. But what do the first two lines mean? We have 
tried the most approved recipes, we have altered and added 
punctuation, we have applied to the fullest the construction mpds 
Td onpatvopevoy, as if Mr. Fawcett were Thucydides or Aischylus, 
and we cannot make head or tail of it. Mr. Fawcett seems to say 
that Mr. Wilde’s volume would be better if it were something 
else, the responsibility of which opinion must rest with Mr. 
Fawcett. But what that something else is, and how a Provence 
lute antique even by special poetical license could take a classic lyre 
to be its wedded wife or husband, and what the couple would look 
like, we simply don't know. But it is peculiarly instructive in the 
midst of this and other quintessenced preciousnesses to come across 
the homely expletive “I am sure,” though an unfriendly critic 
might see in it something of an excursion not upa white stair toa 
white star (neat and pretty that !), but down stairs of any colour 
that may be preferred to the bottomless bathos. On the opposite 
page Mr. Fawcett informs us that words are “ oft leafage to the 
sense,” the meaning of which is again not very clear. But such 
meaning as it has is admirably suggestive of his own use of the 
vocabulary. Thus, in a sonnet about the tiger lily, he speculates 
on the contrast between the white original or class form and its 
garish species, and asks it— 
Did you, Diana of all blooms, allure 
From Nature’s mood this menad vestiture, 
And mock with gaudy tints your taintless dower ? 
Here the image of Nature’s mood as a kind of wardrobe con- 
taining vestments might be not unworthy of Cleveland at his 
very worst ; but why taintless dower, Mr. Fawcett, why taintless 
dower? It is feared that there is no answer to this except 
“because it rhymed conveniently with the rest of the sonnet.” 
Passing over a solecism of Mr. Faweett’s in the use of “than 
though ” as equivalent to “ than if” (for, wherever he found it, 
it is a solecism), and a curious blundering antithesis of “ height 
in brevity” (“high,” Mr. Fawcett, is opposed to “low,” not to 
“short ”), we may give another complete poem of his ;— 


ENVY. 
Where spacious oak-trees thrive in rustling 
No ile saplings quiver with weak hate. 


Where palaces loom proud in sculptured heigh' 
No lowlier roofs desire the earthquake’s wight.” 


Where groups of chaste-urned lilies whitely blow, 
Dark soilure does not crave their balmy snow. 

Yet what life ever towered, sublimely sweet, 

But sneers, like adders, hissed about its feet ? 


Here the third couplet is Mr. Fawcett all over. We will liberally 
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give him “ chaste-urned,” though we do not know why the next 
should not call something “lecherous-potted.” But it would 
be difficult to find a better example of the wrong theory of 
try, the theory that poetry consists in a non-natural use of 
guage, than “ Dark soilure does not crave their balmy snow.” 
It is worth pointing out that, if this suggests anything, it suggests 
exactly the reverse of what Mr. Fawcett intends—namely, that 
dark soilure, commonly called dirt or defilement, wishes for the 
balmy snow to cover it. But passons autre. We can only quote 
a wondrous stanza of Mr. Fawcett’s :— 
But all the roads that hither wind 
With splintry jeopardy are lined, 
Where savage gales 41 shrouds of sleet 
Like awful lovers wildly meet! 
and note that he calls a patch of grass on a pavement a 
“timorous episode of green” in a context where, even asa con- 
ceit, episode is absolutely unjustifiable, and observe that in the 
following lines :— 
Deep as our piercing care, 
And hollow as our despair, 
And dark as the smouldering torches of our hope !— 
he (as he does very often) uses words either at random or in 
complete misunderstanding of them, for hollow despair would 
mean despair that was not real. We can only mention the 
fact that Mr. Fawcett talks of “balking the ruminant sages,” 
which suggests a vague idea of playing practical jokes on a cow ; 
that he speaks of “ the vast triclinium ” (a triclinium, Mr. Fawcett 
may like to know, was a three-sided sofa just big enough to 
round one small circular table, or, sometimes, a room just big 
enough to hold such a sofa) and of “Marbleful Syene town,” 
which more than faintly suggests a schoolboy’s pocket. A little 
longer stay may perhaps be made on the astonishing stanza in 
which the River Thames, according to Mr. Fawcett, describes the 
progress of English liberty :— 
Tired out with guile, intrigue, 
An irresistible league, 
My people in fervid action showed their agonized fatigue. 
Not with the crimson reek 
Of scaffolds did they speak, 
But through the broadening girth of limbs that made their fetters weak. 


In the course of a long experience of raga) we have seldom 
come across a quainter stanza than this. e reader has no sooner 
tasted the matical delight of wondering which “ an irresistible 
league” is in apposition with, “intrigue,” or “ people,” than he 
comes across the delightful absurdity of “‘agonized fatigue,” and 
passes from that to the singular feats, far passing ventriloquism, of 
speaking first with a scaffold and afterwards through a fat leg or 
arm. It may also be observed that the two halves of Mr. Fawcett’s 
stanza directly contradict each other. Allowing your limbs to 
grow end burst their fetters is (if youcan do it) a moderate, wise, 
and effectual proceeding; but if there is one thing which it is not, 
that thing is “ fervid action.” 
Space would fail us to tell the story of Mr. Fawcett’s longest 
m, a story of two brothers who loved the same young woman. 
t is conceived somewhat in Lord Tennyson’s manner, and told in 
a language which exaggerates tenfold the worst faults of the worst 
riod of his style. A specimen of it may, however, be given. 
his is how Mr. Fawcett thinks proper to make a young man 
fresh from college address his studious elder brother : 
O Alan, it is not well with you, not well! 
You have made the mind the body’s sepulchre ; 
You have thwarted manhood’s genial owe 3 
The alert red blood, that feeds on light and air, 
You have thinned amid the darkness and the damp 
Of those long murky vaults that history’s hand 
Paves with the whitening bones of dead men’s thought. 
Ah, brother, this grave paleness on your cheek 
Meets dissonantly morning’s radiant cheer, 
And all this amethyst amplitude of sea 
Can glass no flash of joy in your dulled eyes ! 
Look you, I pluck one delicate dandelion ; 
Touch to your nostril its cool feathery gold, 
And tell me, does the aroma, faint and fresh 
80) uc. 1 
Bear to you no poe Men balm, 


No chaste intangible spell that never hid 
In all proud Alexandria’s ruined scrolls ? 
That will probably do. 


Perhaps it may seem to some readers that we are breaking a 
butterfly. The only answer is that a butterfly of this kind has to 
be broken now and then for the good of the public and as a warn- 
ing to other butterflies. The origin of Mr. Fawecett’s errors is 

ectly clear. He very properly thinks that poetry ought not to 
commonplace, and he very improperly thinks that he can secure 
this result by using all the uncommon words, all the uncommon 
constructions, all the most far-fetched turns of thought, that he 
can devise. In fact, he takes literally the advice (originally given 
half in jest, and in reference to a language whose circumstances 
and history are wholly different from the circumstances and history 
of English) to “ study the dictionary.” He studies the dictionary, 
and he finds that Shakspeare used “ sequestration” in the sense of 
“ retirement.” Off goes Mr. Fawcett with his prize, and writes— 

Egypt, with calm Imperial sequestration, 

Uttering the genius of a 
which—sequestration having one sense only, and that a definite 
and technical one, in modern English—produces an effect which, if 
not nonsensical, is absurd. He finds in the word “alterant,” 
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and he goes and writes of “Pure Nature's alterant charms, 
thereby suggesting to the reader some vague idea of a pill, powder, 
or other “alterative.” Passing from vocabulary to metre, he 
writes a poem of love and religious doubt in triple rhymes through- 
out, conscious, doubtless, that it would be very troublesome to do, 
and forgetful that, except very sparingly carefully used, the 
triple rhyme always has a burlesque effect in English. Of the 
result the reader shall judge :— 
Wherefore I say if a man hath loved urgently, 
Given all bis heart for a woman’s dear pleasurement, 
(Just as a wave with white worship insurgently 
Rushes to mantle some crag’s mighty measurement, ) 
How shall he tamely see fate in her dominance 
Tear from his keeping what kings could not buy from it ? 
See hope drop down, as in flame-shrouded prominence 
Drops the doomed ship when the frighted throngs fly from it ? 
It is said to be one of the qualities of the greatest poets that 
almost any passage of their work is characteristic. That quality 
of the greatest poets Mr. Fawcett possesses in common with them. 


TWO NOVELS.* 


[TT LADY LINTON is the most unpleasant and un- 

wholesome novel which it has been our misfortune to read in 
the year of grace 1884. It may be that in the past we have read 
novels as unpleasant and as unwholesome as Little Lady Linton, 
but we are glad to be able to say that we do not now recall any. 
And what makes Mr. Barrett’s crime the more heinous is the fact 
that his novel reveals unmistakable ability. It is plainly evident 
that he has a good idea of construction, a strong sense of character, 
and a certain portion of tenderness, But he has no taste. The 
reading of the third volume of his novel causes a helpless feeling 
of discomfort akin to that evoked by a constant series of false notes 
in music. And the final chapters are almost revolting. What 
makes the matter worse is that Mr. Barrett started with a good 
idea—with the idea, in fact, of combining in one story the essen- 
tial charms of the sentimental novel and of the sensational novel, 
or rather of that sub-order of the sensational novel known as the 
detective novel. He had a pretty little love-story to tell, 
and he had a terrible secret to keep. Vnfortunatel he has not 
been able to make the compound palatable to a healthy taste; and 
it is only a nauseous draught he offers us. Greed, rancour, 
vice are unlovely thi at best; they must be handled with 
sobriety and self-restraint. In Little Lady Linton we have a 
hideous old horror, Mrs. Gower, and her debased and debauched 
daughter, an object even more horrible and hideous; and they 
dominate the book and try to drag everybody in it to their own 
degraded depth, A drunken woman, who is an adulteress and a 
murderess, and who returns to life only to torture her husband’s 
innocent second wife, soon to be a mother, is not a figure of beauty, 
and may only ap in fiction when introduced with an artistic 
reserve of which Mr. Barrett seems to know nothing. Her 
handsome husband, who serves as the hero of this tale of bad taste, 
is but a pitiful fellow, with very slight common sense. The female 
partner in the firm of Pierce & Pierce, private inquiry agents, is 
one of the most noxious and pestilent persons we have ever met in 
the t walks of fiction. Mr. Gower and his daughters are 
kindly and vulgar, and “Granny ” is kindly and not vulgar. The 
little heroine, although quite too innocent to live at all in this 
wicked world, is unobjectionable ; yet, though her diary is written 
with not a little feminine delicacy, there is, over much of it, the 
taint of super-sentimentality. Quite the pleasantest in the 
book are those describing the life of the heroine while she was 
living quietly with “Granny”; it is a pity that the rest of the 
story rarely reaches this level. The total impression left by the 
book is distinctly painful. 

Mr. Crawfurd’s novel, we are glad to say, is a book of another 
sort altogether. It is quieter, simpler, more witty, and in better 
taste. The World we Live in is nominally a novel in two volumes, 
but it is really a comedy in three acts, more or less disguised in 
narrative. e incline to the belief that Mr. Orawfurd, havin 
recently written most pleasantly and pertinently about English 
comic dramatists, was in the end moved to emulate those from 
whom he was making selections, and to become an English comic 
dramatist himself. Perhaps a recollection of some of the works 
of the modern French dramatists may also have influenced him—a 

tion at one time of M. Augier’s L’Aventuriére, or of some 


of the other scheming ladies of French comedy, It is not that 
Mr. Crawfurd has borrowed in the slightest , or that his 
heroine is really an adventuress at all, altho ‘or a little s 


she may seem to be one. It is rather that the fundamental basis of 
Mr. Crawfurd’s play-novel is not at all new ; and indeed it has done 
duty many atime and oft behind the footlights. And it is perhaps 
only fair oe that the reference to M. Augier’s L’ Aventuriére 
was in the main by the generic likeness of Herr yon 
Bayer, the heroine’s alleged half-brother, to the swaggering brother 
of Doiia Clorinde. 

Mr. Orawfurd’s story is much slighter than M. Augier or M. 
Sardou would deem necessary ; it is as slight as the adaptation of 
L Aventuritre, made by the late Mr. T. W. Robertson, and known 
to the English and American stage as Home. Indeed, it is the 


* Little Lady Linton. A Novel. By Frank Barrett. 3 vols. London: 
Richard Bentley & Son. 1884. 
we Live in. 2 vols, 


-London; Chapman & Hall. 1884. , 
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teacup-and-saucer comedies of the late Mr. T. W. Robertson 


and of the followers in his footsteps that Mr. Crawfurd's play- 
novel reminds us of rather than the more robust and vigorous work 
of M. Augier, M. Sardou, and their fellows. We do not think 
that we owe any apology to Mr. Crawfurd for criticizing his novel 
as a play as we are doing, for although his drama masquerades as 
a work of fiction, it is only by considering it as a comedy that we 
can do it justice. And if it were nota play before it became a 
novel, we confess to great surprise. If The World we Live in 
were not planned and originally written as a comedy, and only 
turned into a novel after it had been completed as a play, then all 
signs fail, and we are at a loss. In its construction, in its 
characters, and in its dialogue, it recalls the stage. Its con- 
struction has the simplicity and the directness required by the 
conditions of the drama. Its characters have the vigour of outline 
and the faintness of detail to which the modern English comic 
dramatist has accustomed us; even the names of some of the 
minor characters, Miss Langham (an American girl), Mrs. 
Longbow (who exaggerates), and Mme. de la Prétendaine (a 
French lady), recall the primitive and artless innocence of the 
old comedies, Its dialogue has the crispness which we are 
wont to look for in a comedy—without always finding. Mr. 
Crawfurd's dialogue is very good indeed; he is a little conscious 
of its cleverness, and at times his epigram crackles more than it 
sparkles; but there is real wit in many of the lines. The little 
rase of the philosopher, Professor Dredge, is clever, when he 
Sales the doctrine that wealth is the test of merit as the theory 
of the “survival of the richest.” There is real humour, too, in 
the caricature of the Theosophists, a husband who is so wise and 
so learned in the occult sciences and in the knowledge of the 
Esoteric Buddhists that he says nothing at all, and the wife who 
reflects his wisdom, though she says little, scattering now and then 
a crumb by the wayside, a crumb of Theosophic wisdom quite 
sublimely and incomprehensibly and transcendentally comic. 
And Lord George's declaration of the problem of social meta- 
physics to Colonel Tremayne, the returned wanderer, who doubted 
the power or effect of wealth, is perhaps worth quotation :— 
“Well, I'll put it this way: Society isa round game; rank, manners, 
cleverness, tact, good looks, and money are the counters we play it with. 
Some fish score one, some six, some twelve ; and you'll find money in these 
days the counter that scores about highest of any. Nobody is fool enough 


or impostor enough nowadays to go on moralizing or pretending that | 


money is dross, and so on. We all know its value too well in the game. 
And, let me tell you, if you haven't got an uncommonly good pile of that 
particular counter to start with, you’re not in the game at all, and you'd 
much better get up and leave the table, and make room for some one who 
has.—Vol. i. p. 79. 

We confess that we took a childish joy in the Monte Cristo 
display of wealth made by Colonel Tremayne. It is Colonel 
Tremayne to whom Lord George Vivash made the speech about 
the value of money. Colonel Tremayne has been away for five 
years somewhere in the interior of Asia, and on his return 
rumours of his vast wealth precede him; and, when he comes to 
the hospitable house in Scotland where the scene of the story is 
laid, everybody receives him with the obeisance due to great 
riches. When he tells everybody that he has no money, every- 
body turns from him. Then he stands in the single ray of sun- 
shine, and he takes from his pocket a black, steel-bound pocket- 


-book, and he shows that its leaves are sheets of black wax, and 


that every leaf has imbedded in it large diamonds ; and the ray of 
sunshine flashes from their facets as he turns the leaves, and 
everybody comes back to his feet us he explains that, although he 
has no money, these diamonds are his, and were given to him by 
the Eastern princes in return for hia services. As he shows one 
big green diamond Colonel Tremayne explains how he got it. 
if When I drained off the water from an inland sea in the 
northern province, and turned the bed of it into corn-fields and 
olive groves, the governor offered me my choice of this stone or 
a hundred Arab horses of the pure breed of the Prophet, with bits 
of solid silver and a Persian slave to each horse. I chose the 


.stone!” This is a touch worthy of the great Alexandre himself, 


Before leaving Mr. Orawfurd’s clever and amusing story, we 
wish to protest, with whatever strength may in us lie, against one 
of the characters, Thisis the American girl, Miss Langham. The 
American Girl is getting to be as ubiquitous in English fiction as 
the American novel is omnipresent on English bookstalls. And 


surely it is better for the English novelist to abandon the study of 


the American girl to the American novelist who understands her 


.and speaks her language. Now Mr. Crawfurd does not speak her 


Janguage. Mr. Crawfurd tells us that Miss Langham was “a very 
pretty girl, and, like so many of the young and charming 
American ladies who come over the Atlantic to be made much of 
in the old country, very rich, very independent, very sharp, and 
very advanced in opinions, though not a bit more forward in any 
way than made her very good company in a country-house.” Mr. 
Crawfard further tells us that “ when the young lady spoke quickly 
and was off her guard, she sometimes forgot to use the old- 
fashioned way of talking which is still habitual in this backward 
old country, and which she could speak admirably when she 
chose.” After this excellent Fg pee of a charming per- 
sonality, Mr. Crawfurd makes Miss Langham say, “Oh, do tell 
now!” He makes her declare that another lady “ was not much 
on the walk.” He makes her refuse to shoot because she does not 
“gun.” He makes her regret a lost occasion for putting on a new 
” frock.” He makes her pronounce European with the accent 
on the antepenultimate. He makes her remark, “ No, ma’am, [ 
concl were otherwise employed. That's so, I think!” 


These egregious blunders show either that Mr. Crawfurd has not 
had opportunities of observing and of studying that most 
marvellous entity of our era, the American Girl, or he has 
neglected to improve them. To put forward phrases like these as 
the possible speech of an American young lady is as though he had 
mingled bits of Cockney and Yorkshire and Sussex and Scotch 
idioms, and offered it to usas the habitual speech of an English gentle- 
man. In one other point, also, has Mr. Crawfurd shown himself 
a careless observer of the American character. When Colonel 
Tremayne is supposed to be enormously wealthy, everybody in the 
story tries to curry favour with him; when he is supposed to be 
poor, they break their engagements with him on one excuse or 
another; when he is known to be rich in diamonds, they all 
tura to him again. Mr. Crawfurd makes Miss Langham one of 
these time-servers and gold-seekers. But the American girl Mr. 
Crawfard has drawn for us would not be moved at all by these 
motives. She is rich herself, and—contrary to the general belief 
in England—there is no country in the world where money as 
money merely is less valued and less worshipped than in the 
United States. Com English novels with American, and you 
will find that money is far more talked of and far more thought 
about in the English novel than in the American. Colonel 
Tremayne was scmething of a celebrity ; he had hadacareer ; he had 
gone through curious adventures; therefore Miss Langham would 
have taken an interest in him, not caring whether he was rich or 
= She would never have turned from him when she thought 

e was poor, nor would she have made up to him again alter 
seeing his diamonds, Every race has its failings; but the blind 
worship of wealth is not an American failing. 


SOME BOOKS ON PSYCHOLOGY AND LOGIC.* 


oss there is, or may be, a science of psychology has been 
repeatedly affirmed and denied. Enough good ink has been 
shed over the question to supply any science whose existence is 
less eustiontll with the means of propagating itself through all 
space and time. In the mind of the disinterested bystander this 
controversy must raise a strong presumption against the claims of 
the psychologist. He does not tind men disputing about whether 
there is a science of anatomy. The inference is obvious. Still, on 
further consideration, he might see reason for suspending his judg- 
ment, and perhaps would do so were it his lot to review Cooks 
which professedly set this science before him. For instance, he 
would find an instructive ge in Mr. Godwin’s Intellectual 
Principles. “Other sciences,” he would there read, “are chielly 
for some; but Mental and Moral Science respect all, and they 
are for all.” This supposition, he would say, explains a good 
deal, It explains why some books are written about psychology, 
such as are written about no other topic, curious mixtures of 
the driest truisms with the most sweeping assertions about all 
things known and unknown. Mr. Godwin himself, perbaps 
because he was bent un writing “for all” briefly and in 
& popular strain, has made a book which will justify some 
of the hard things that Positivists and others have to say 
about psychology. He can set forth the commonplaces of his 
subject well enough, though not without an unnecessary abund- 
ance of italics; but these he intersperses with ready solutions of 
the most sublime metaphysical questions about space and time 
and causation, and a First Cause, and what not—questions over 
which for centuries past the keenest minds have exercised them- 
selves without obtaining any secure results. He must know—for 
obviously he is not unread in philosophy—that in many cases he 
is making vast assumptions, the truth of which has been repeat- 
edly denied, and which no one nowadays will be allowed to take 
for granted. His metaphysical opinions are respectable; they 
have been held by virtuous and intelligent persons; but they are 
unproved, and he seems hardly to expect that pruof will be de- 
manded. 

If he wishes for a department of mental science, for such it is 
often reckoned, of which the rudiments really are “ for all,” we 
would recommend him formal logic. That there is more use in 
teaching such rudiments than would easily be guessed has 
been proved to us of late by more than one book which recounts 
the almost miraculous feats of “conversion” of which beginners 
are found capable. Thus Mr. Keynes, in a well-arranged and very 
ingenious text-book, tells us how from “None but the brave 
deserve the fair” some can infer that no one ugly deserves tho 
brave, and “ A stitch in time saves nine” has been found equiva- 
lent to “ Nine stitches save a stitch in time,” The same writer has 
shown by some very elaborate E pmmy elegantly solved, that 
pg reasoning may still afford good sport for acute minds, 
though he has not persuaded us that such sport is a means to any 
| useful end. His solutions of the very complex problems that he 
_ has invented look to us much like the workings of a suppressed 
algebra, and raise the question whether they can give any mental 
training that would not be given in fuller measure by mathe- 
matics. 


* Intellectual Principles; or, Elements of Mental Science. By Jobn U. 
Godwin. London: Clarke & Co. 1884. 

Studies and Exercises in Formal Logic, By John Neville Keynes. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1884. 

Practical Essuys, By Alexau er Bain. London: Longmans & Co. 
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Bat, to return, the jumble of metaphysics with psychology, and 
the attempt to ‘make Mental all, which of 
course means science for none, are the chief causes which render 
possible the question whether there is a science of psychology. If 
all books on the subject were as sound and sober as Mr. Sully’s 
“Outlines,” it would be seen that the question is merely the 
verbal question of degree whether a connected body of fairly 
well-established truths about an important matter is quite suffi- 
ciently organized and settled to deserve the name of a science. 
For some years there has been an opening for a new text- 
hook. The publication of Dr. Bain’s “ Practical Essays” re- 
minds one both of the merits and the faults of what has 
hitherto been one of the first books put into the learner’s 
hands. These essays, for the most reprinted from the 
magazines, will not add much to the fame which their writer 
has long enjoyed as a psychologist. They are about many dif- 
ferent things—classical education, the procedure of deliberative 
assemblies, religious tests, and so forth. All bear the well-known 
marks of their author’s hand. Never very profound, never very 
subtle, they are forcible and direct statements of strong and 
definite opinions. Even when we most disagree with him, as 
we do when he is decrying classical education, we admire 
the wholesome roundness of his assertions. One essay, pub- 
lished in 1868, is on Dr, Bain’s special subject. It is called 
“Common Errors on the Mind.” In it he deals with pleasure, 
desire, and will in the familiar fashion. From the reprinting of 
this essay we gather that about the relation between pleasure and 
desire, a subject which has of late been elaborately discussed by 
Professor Green, Professor Sidgwick, and Mr. Leslie Stephen, and 
on which Mr. Sully gives a cautious judgment, Dr. Bain has little 
to add to what he said many years ago. As to questions about 
the will, he can dismiss them very briefly ; “they are about as 
easy to comprehend as the air-pump.” Strip them of unsuitable 
phraseology, and do not be misled by “the feeling of personal 
dignity” (a feeling which has much evil to answer for in 
Dr. Bain’s sight), and you will find these things pretty plain. 

We have no intention of praising Mr. Sully’s “ Outlines” at the 
expense of what must be considered the text-book in possession, 
still no one can turn from the one to the other without seeing 
that since the publication of Dr. Bain’s Mental and Moral Science 
peychology has both by its matter and by its manner been slowly 

ut surely making good its claim to be a positive and pro- 
gressive science. In the first place, it can now be freed from 
metaphysical questions almost as easily as geometry can be freed 
from questions about the reality of space. Mr. Sully, for example, 
puts on one side what is generally known as the problem of the 
external world as not within his province. Now this is clear 
gain. Even so careful an observer as Dr. Bain has sometimes in 
our opinion suffered his psychological researches to be hampered 
and biassed by metaphysical preconceptions, and the result is 
indeed disastrous when psychology and metaphysics are blended 
by less wary writers. ‘Then it follows from the shelving of 
these burning questions which interest all, and can perhaps be 
solved by none, that Mr. Sully can avoid polemics altogether. 
He is not obliged to hold the sword in one hand while 
he uses the trowel with the other. THis object is rather to 
show how much valuable truth there is about which many in- 
dependent observers are agreed than to play the champion of 
disputed dogmas. It is plain that he has gone for his facts and 
theories to many different quarters with an observant and scientific 
mind, and just because of his fair-mindedness and catholicity we 
cannot undertake to supply any neat formula which will aptly 
define his position. This in itself is a good sign; for we cannot 
sort the professors of any robust physical science into a number of 
competing schools. It must suflice that, while holding the general 
traditions of the English and Scotch empirical psychology, the 
traditions of which Dr. Bain is the greatest living teacher, Mr. 
Sully has learned much from the doctors of evolution, from 
German observers, from Mr. Lewes and Mr. Galton, and from 
the rapidly increasing class of investigators who are making 
special study of particular departments of psychology—for ex- 
ample, the students of psycho-physics, and the careful persons who 
are diligently watching and recording the behaviour of babies, 
in good hope of discovering materials for a history of mental 
growth. In his notes Mr. Sully gives abundant references to the 
best books ; but he does not commit the grave mistake of attempt- 
ing to supply his readers with condensed accounts of other people's 
opinions. The historical summaries in Dr. Bain’s handbook may 
be very compact and portable; but they are very indigestible, and 
serve, we fear, less to nourish than to cram. They may be “ the 
shortest way to come into contact with Aristotle,” or with some- 
thing that in this free country may lawfully be called Aristotle ; 
but we seriously doubt whether much good ever comes of the 
contact. Mr. Sully’s is an elementary book —that is, it does not 
resuppose that its readers will already have studied the subject ; 
ut we are giad to say that it is neither a book designed to provide 
answers to examination questions nor a book “ for all”; it is a 
book for those who are willing and competent to study seriously a 
difficult subject; but to all such it may safely be recommended. 
We must not dismiss it without noticing that throughout Mr. 
Sully keeps in view, as the practical end of his theories, their ap- 
lication to the art of education, a matter about which he writes 
in a very sensible and unpedantic spirit. ’ 


CYPRIOT GREEK.* 


G== hath its daughters as the Latin hath, and this is of 
them. Not that we have any intention of descending into 
the controversy whether the language, say as it is now spoken in 
Athens, is, as the modern Greek pedagogue maintains, or is not, 
the classic Hellenic tongue, with all its variety and richness of 
expression, but bastardized by the foreign domination of many 
centuries, and capable, nay certain, of being in the near future 
restored to its pristine type. That this will be a long journey 
back few will doubt who receive the illustrations of the modern 
Greek “ pieces which aspire to the name of poetry” which Byrow 
drew from ‘Oh Miss Bailey! unfortunate Miss Bailey!” and “ A 
captain bold of Halifax, who lived in country quarters.” The 
opposite theory to the pedagogue’s is that Romaic has not beer 
directly deformed by foreign domination, but that it derives, 
just like any Latin language, from ancient types by internal de- 
velopments and changes due mainly to time and its own vitality. 
At all events, it may safely be said that modern Greek is a living 
ianguage ; that its evolution has been but little studied in com- 
parison with such other European tongues as English, German, 
and French; that, thanks to the system of public education estab- 
lished since Greece became independent, it is becoming literary, 
more polished, and obedient to grammatical laws; and, as a con- 
sequence, that the dialects are losing ground, Now is the time, 
therefore, to seize them as they flee. 

Thovgh Crusius, in his 7% ecia, reckoned seventy-three 
dialects, Mullach’s Grammatik of 1856 reduces the well-marked 
varieties to six—separating, of course, the Zantiot tongue, with 
its exceptional inflections—those of Asia Minor, Chios, Crete, 
Cyprus, the Peloponnesus, and the Seven Isles; and it is some- 
what odd to have to note in limine that to the Cypriot dialect, a 
few peculiarities apart, may be joined the speech of Rhodes and 
of Karpathos, although these islands are comparatively close to 
Crete. It is possible to feel back historically for a considerable 
distance into the origins of this dialect by the help of such docu- 
ments as the thirteenth-century Assizes of the Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem and Cyprus and the two fifteenth-century Chronicles of 
Machairas and Boustron, published by Sathas and Miller. In the 
first, though the idiom differs from the vulgar Greek of the time 
it has not yet obtained a separate existence; but two hundred 
years later, in the Chronicles, typical singularities of pronunciation, 
syntax, and inflection are well established; and they form most 
useful landmarks in the downward course of the evolution which 
has produced the unlettered Cypriot speech of the present day. 
But, besides these sources of information, there are the songs and 
tales collected by Passow, Sakellarios, and Loukas, the last # 
schoolmaster at Kilani (Ko:Ad) in the present Limassol district. 
Both these Greek gentlemen, however, assume an attitude of noble 
independence towards the science of philology. Then there is a 
text of considerable importance, the unedited Glosse grecobarbare. 
so often reproduced by Meursius and Ducange, in which M, Mondry 
Beaudouin has detected a great number of explanations in forms 
peculiar to the Cypriot dialect. 

It must be borne in mind that Cyprus, since the time when our 
sixth Norman king, 700 years ago, in the course of a few days 
doubled up Isaac Comnenus, has never been politically Greek. It 
is, therefore, removed by a much greater distance in time from 
Greek influence than other islands, and the result is that we 
find the agen modified first by French in the time of the 
Lusignans; next by the lingua franca of the Levant, and by 
Italian in the days of Genoa and of Venice ; then by Turkish, and 
now, no doubt, it is being influenced—though its living manner be 
difficult to catch as it rises—by English; and, in consequence of 
greater freedom of communication, by Athenian Greek. It is odd 
thata valuable thesis recently read before the Sorbonne on the 
subject of the Cypriot dialect should have left quite out of sight 
the lingua franca, of which we have even eighteenth-century 
evidence from a countryman of the author's own :— 

In the winter of 1767 [says Grosley] coming out of a house in the 
faubourg Saint-Honoré to return to my own dwelling in the cloisters of 
Saint-Germain I’ Auxerrois, I caught sight of a man in Levantine garb, 
wearing a beard and long moustaches (Greek: pvoraé]. Thinking he 
might be profitable company, I attacked him in conversation, saying 
Buona sera, Signor Medico, He answered me in “ laague franque” that 
he was no doctor, and the talk at once began. He told me he was of an old. 
family of Nikosia [its—Turkish—name was then strictly Levkésha, which is. 
from Aevxos, white, and is to be found in Machairas}, that he had a house 
of business at Cairo, and that he had just walked from Sévres, where he had 
found the porcelain too dear for his trade. He was obliged to stop fre- 

abouches rabic for sii rs |, crylog at everv sto; ang— 
oh, what filth !— Vie de Grosley, 1787, 389. A 

This brief extract may serve also to accentuate another of 
M. Beaudouin’s illusions—that the Cypriots never leave their island. 


* Bibliotheca grwca medii evi. Vols. U1, and VI. Venice. 1873. 

Acovriov Maxaipad Xpévcov Kimpov. Texte et traduction. 2 vola 
Paris. 1882. 

Passow—Popularia Carmina Grecie recentioris, Leipzig. 1860. 
Kumpiaxd. Vol. III, yAdooa, Athens. 
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even for trade ; the fact being that there has always been a con- 
siderable Cypriot colony in Egypt which goes and comes like the 
emigrating Chinese, and under Turkish rule, at all events, it was 
quite common for the Cypriots in hard times to fly elsewhere for 
subsistence or shelter from ill-usage. It would be indeed strange 
if Cyprus had been an exception to the general ebb and flow of 
the littoral and insular population of the Levant. This is well 
illustrated by the fact that our public works at Larnaka were in- 
terrupted the other day by an exodus of all the attisans—as well 
as clerks and others—to Alexandria after the bombardment, where 
they hoped for unlimited work at high wages; and “ the course of 
events in Egypt is anxiously watched by the people of Limassol, 
very many of whom—writes our Civil Commissioner there—number 
friends and relations among the large Cypriot community.” This 
community, too, contributed liberally to the relief of the dis- 
astrous flood at Limassol four years ago. 

The Cypriot employs many words of ancient Greek origin which 
are replaced in Romaic by other Greek or by foreign words; such 
as Gmrapos (inros), horse; dveyids, cousin; xoipos, pig; dpis, 
oak; alya, goat; Aduyw (eAaivw), to go; (dvOos), tlower; 
Booxés, shepherd; dSefayern, tank; where the Romaic gives 
Groyov, dévdpov, yida and mnyaivw, which are 

reek; and Aovdovd:, rlomdvys and orépva, which are of foreign 
origin, But this dialect also offers instances of the reverse, 
using forms which, although Greek, are not the ancient forms 
more closely preserved in the Romaic. Such are orevir, road; 
Aapmpor, fire; almond ; dvvoyrdpw (davoiyw), key; where 
the Greek has ddds, duvydadov and The ancient 
ending of the third person plural in -cw, too, survives in Cyprus 
where the vulgar Romaic gives -ovy; but much stress need not 
be laid upon the fact that traces of ancient Doric and olic 
forms may be discovered. As to French influence, it was much 
less than the Italian or the Turkish, although the Lusignan 


sora lasted from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, while- 


enice held the place for little more than eighty years. In fact, 
the effect of the French element, which can be traced in past 
times, may be said to have now almost completely disappeared ; 
perhaps not more than half a dozen werds still representing it, 
such as xovyavrapxd from Commanderie, the name of some of the 
land of the Knights; meppodmy, large stone (perron); pmpdrga, 
fork (broche) ; r{a¢pa, chair (chaire) ; where the Greek would be 
wérpa, mepoun, A greater number of words can 
of course be traced in he Assises of six hundred years ago, 
such as oriAcépys, from hostelier; xapvéor, harnais ; réariorpw, 
chapistre; péurAn, meubles ; dayov, dame; ddmirpos, arbitre ; 
pedrnriwor, religion; but in all there are not perhaps fifty such 
words. Machairas nevertheless, with the woodenness of most old 
chroniclers, wrote that “ when the Lusignans (0! Aatavuides) 
took possession of the island the learning of French began, and 
Romaic became so barbarous that nowadays—that is, three hundred 
years afterwards—we write such a medley of French and Romaic 
that no man on this earth understands what we say.” But he 
writes thus in such a corrupt, yet wholly Greek, dialect as to con- 
tradict himself flatly and manifestly to “any man on this earth” 
as he goes, The decadence of the tongue was already in itself 
existent, and besides, ex vi nature, the Latin tongues are incapable 
of deeply penetrating the Greek. 

The Taian element, for the reasons already touched on, had 
more effect on the vocabulary, especially in the middle ages; and 
a good number of words referable to this source is still current; 
but in this respect Cyprus does not much dilfer from the greater 
part of Greece, and it thus furnishes no local dialectic peculiarity 
except in a very few cases; for example, coimra, coppa, drinking- 
glass; xapperra, carretta, cart; xapxoda, carriola, bed; instead of 
the usual Greek worfjpi, and There is a custom, 
too, though not subsisting so widely 2s M. Beaudouin imagines, 
of using in conversation op, the Venetian Sior, instead of 
xupws. As to Turkish the case is different. Immediately on 
the conquest of the island the Turks commenced to mix with 
the population, and eventually came to live with them in all 
the villages in good-fellowship. This was due in great measure 
to the fact that the native Cypriots received the Tarks with open 
arms as deliverers from the oppression of the Venetians, who were 
then wrecking the island, the paternal system of the best of the 
Lusignans having long vanished for ever; and, although both the 
natives and their Italian masters were Christians, there was never 
much love lost between the Orthodox Greeks and the Latins, 
whether in Rhodes, Cyprus, or anywhere else. In the majority of 
the villages nowadays the population is mixed Turkish and 
Cypriot, and lives quietly and harmoniously side by side, although 
domestically apart. The experience of our Courts is that it is rare 
to find a Cypriot who does not know something of Turkish, but its 
diffusion will no doubt begin to decline now that it is no longer 
the language of the administration of the island. Even in Athens 
many words of Turkish — have currency among the people, 
and naturally in Cyprus they are much more numerous; but a 
few examples must here suffice. Tad\woidmr, from kaliun, is a 
Persian pipe—the Greek is r¢iot«, from chibik, strictly the 
pipe-stem ; xovdx, konak, an inn ; proyd{iv, boghaz, a mountain 
pass ; peomépys (o =sh), rendjber, labourer ; Join, roub’, a fourth 
part, a ten-para piece ; xapvourw, kharnoub, carob; xar{is, hadji, 


far we have not touched on grammatical forms or pronuncia- 
tion—subjects more suited to a technical treatise ; it may, however, 
be noted here that the letters generally have the same value as 
elsewhere in Greece ; 7, ¢, v, €1, ot, and v: sounding as ee in English ; 


and a asa,andaasahk. is v, and and uz are and so on. 
The chief Cypriot peculiarities are that x before « and « becomes ch, 
as in cherry, chicory; m after another r becomes f; o before ¢ and 
another vowel is sh ; r after another r becomes ZA, as in thud; and 
X, 7x, and ox before e or« sound as sk. Thus Kumpos, Cyprus, is 
properly and Kepnvea is strictly tchereeneeah. © gives 
place, as elsewhere, to @, but in North-eastern Karpas it is often 
represented by x; thus is xddacca, becomes 
and dvOpwros is pronounced dypwzos, dypwros, and 
as wellas Gépwros. But the more correct pronunciations may be 
heard side by side with these, just as dyopd{w and aSopd{o, 
dds and yds, exist together. A becomes y before p, and also when 
followed by a vowel at the beginning of a word, as dypdyrw for 
Gdpdxrt (arpaxros) ; ypovvw for idpovw, to perspire ; roof, 
for Sapa, and so forth. The widespread interchange of / and r, 
which extends even to colloquial Japanese, is also to be found in 
Cyprus, *AdecAdds becomes aeppis; barley, In 
the old texts the French Richard is found as Anrgap, r¢ havi 
the sound both of ch in chart and sh in shard. The — 
initial vowels, diphthongs, and even consonants and syllables, is 
very common; on the other hand, letters are added, and so the 
spoken dialect becomes very difficult indeed at first to a foreigner. 
8 would fail here to denote all these variations, which are 
laboriously tabulated in M. Beaudouin’s Etude; and we must be 
contented to make a similar remark as to the morphology of the 
parts of speech. 

But we must find room to say that in all the published 
correspondence between the Colonial Office and the High Com- 
missioner of the island about teaching Greek and Turkish to 
our officials there, which preceded the allowance of 500/, a 
cd “to public servants for studying languages,” not a syl- 

ble is to be found about the Cypriot dialect. Greek is Greek, 
and there’s an end on’t. No doubt these officials are learning, 
or have picked up, some Romaic, which is suflicient among the 
educated natives or at the ports; but in the villages they will 
find that they can understand but one word in three from the 
taxpayer and the litigant, and in fact some of our best Greek in- 
terpreters when they first landed in the island had, to their 
astonishment, to devote considerable time to mastering village 
Cypriot. From this point ef view the books we have here cited— 
only a fraction of a longer list—ought to be found helpful in the 
present state of knowledge of the Colonial Office “ authorities ” 
as to the island tongue. We are scarcely travelling out of the 
subject when we add that the maintenance of a student at Con- 
stantinople at a yearly cost of 315/.—unless he be an Armenian or 
a native Turkish Cypriot learning English—seems to be a some- 
what wanton luxury, for nowhere in the Ottoman dominions is 
purer Turkish spoken than in Cyprus. 


TWO PUBLICATIONS OF THE CAMDEN SOCIETY.* 


Journal of the Voyage Cadiz in 1625 is an 
interesting relation of one of “our failures”—of which, 
taking one century with another, there are more recorded in our 
military and naval annals than Englishmen ordinarily choose to 
remember—and it has already been turned to good account by 
Professor 8. R. Gardiner in his recently-published sixth volume. 
Thither we refer conscientious students who wish thoroughly to 
understand why there was an expedition to Cadiz in 1625. It 
will be sufficient here to remind the reader that, roughly speaking, 
it was the result of Baby Charles and Steenie’s coming back from 
Madrid in furious exasperation against the Spaniards ; that it was 
undertaken in the first year of Charles’s reign; and that it was 
intended to be a very fine and telling stroke in the Elizabethan 
style. How it turned out may be read condensed in Mr. Gardiner's 

ages, or given in daily detail in the Journal which Mr. Grosart 

as edited for the Camden Society, froma transcript which he found 
at Port Eliot amongst other MSs. collected by the patriot Sir John 
Eliot. There is internal and apparently conclusive evidence that 
the author was Glanville, afterwards Sir John, who was secretary 
to the commander of the expedition, Sir Edward Cecil; and 
Buckingham having directed that “a iournal” should be kept for 
his information, the original of this transcript was no doubt 
written as an official duty. Of Glanville the editor gives an in- 
teresting little biography, though there is a vexatious piece of 
allusiveness in the statement, “In the year 1639 he was appointed 
Judge in a critical case wherein Laud was protoundly interested.” 
Why could not the editor tell us plainly what case? Glanville 
was born near Tavistock about 1589,a younger son of Judge 


* The Voyage to Cadiz in 1625. Being a Journal written by John 
Glanville, Secretary to the Lord Admiral of the Fleet (Sir E. Cecil), after- 
wards Sir John Glanville, Speaker of the Parliament, &c. Never before 
printed. From Sir John Eliot’s MSS. at Port Eliot. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart, LL,D. (Edinburgh), 
F.S.A. (Scot.), St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. Printed for the 
Camden Society. 

The Camden Miscellany. Volume the Eighth: Containing-—Four 
Letters of Lord Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford, with a 
Poem on his Illness. Memoir by Madame de Motteville on the Life of 
Henrietta Maria. Papers relating to the Delinquency of Lord Savile, 
1642-1646. A Secret Negociation with Charles the First, 1643-1644. A 
Letter from the Earl of Manchester on the Conduct of Cromwell. Letters 
addressed to the Earl of Lauderdale. Original Letters of the Duke of 
Monmouth. Correspondence of the Family of Haddock, 1657-171 
Letters of Richard Thompson to Henry Thompson of Escrick, co. Yor! 
Printed for the Camden Society. 
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Glanville, was entered at an early age at Lincoln’s Inn, and became 
a successful “ councillor” in large practice, a Serjeant-at-Law, and 
an M.P. of considerable note. His Parliamentary career began in 
the “ Addled Parliament” of 1614, when he was elected for 
Plymouth, and for that borough he was re-elected to all the 
Parliaments from 1620 to 1628 inclusive. He was Speaker of the 
Short Parliament of 1640, and a member of its successor the Long 
Parliament—the editor does not say for what place, but a refer- 
ence to Carlyle’s list shows that it was for Bristol. As to his 
politics, he started on the popular side, being the author of the 
protestation of the Commons at Oxford in 1625, and being em- 
my to carry the Petition of Right through the Lords; and 

1636 he got himself imprisoned for having spoken “ too freely 
of the prerogative.” But, to his editor’s grief and wrath, he so 
fell away, that when he next came into prison (where he remained 
from 1645 to 1648), it was for being “a desperate malignant,” é.e. 
Royalist. He sat as member for the University of Oxtord in one 
of the Cromwellian Parliaments—again, why does not the editor 
tell us which of them?—and he lived to see the Restoration, 
dying in less than two years afterwards, on the 2nd of October, 
1661. His monument, erected by his widow, still remains in the 
parish church of Broad Hinton. 

That Glanville went on the Cadiz expedition was by no choice 
of his. In Mr. Forster's words, it was by a “ gross and lawless 
attack on Glanville’s liberty”; or, as Professor Gardiner more 
mildly puts it, it was by one of Buckingham’s follies. The Duke, 
being at Plymouth to make the final arrangements for the sailing 
of the fleet, and finding Glanville there in the capacity of Recorder, 
was seized with a mischievous idea of punishing him for his 
conduct in Parliament, and of perhaps preventing his re-election, 
by sending him on board as secretary. “ Mr. Glanvills reasons 
against his beinge imployed for a Secretary at Warre ” are extant 
in the Public Record Office. They open in all gravity, thus :— 

Hee is a meere Lawyer, unqualified for h‘imployment [sic] of a Secretary: 
his handwriting is so bad that hardly any but his owne Clarke canne reade 
itt, who should not be acquainted with all things that may occurre in such 
a service. 

Lawyers will recognize in this the germ of a time-honoured 
joke, whether of Glanville’s own invention or already current. 

e editor deposes that the handwriting fully bears out this state- 
ment, and it is therefore highly probable that at the time nobody 
read through “ Mr, Glanvills reasons,” which continue to the extent 
of eight paragraphs more, pleading his wife and six children, his 

d mother, the long lease (at 60/. per annum) of his house in 
Chancery Lane, the interests of his clients, and of his “ practise,” 
which “is now as good as most men in y® Kingdome of his tyme.” 
If the Duke ever did peruse this string of pathetic remonstrances, 
he must have chuckled considerably over the writhings of his 
victim. Much against his will, like many a meaner man—for 
there had been sore pressing both of seamen and soldiers—Mr. 
Glanville went on board, thinking rpefully of his house in 
Chancery Lane and his “ Studdy att Lincolns Inne,” and of those 
clients who, as he feared, “ being by his absence once setled uppon 
others,” would never come back to him. His journal, being 
official, betrays no sense of his personal grievance. But it shows 

lainly enough how wrongly everything went. A few facts may 
taken as specimens. Before they were out of Plymouth har- 
bour the Vice-Admiral's slip was discovered to be “soe leake & 
insufficient, that shee was not fitt to go the voyage.” Then it 
appeared that the fleet was “but scantly victualled,” so that the 
men had at once to be put on short rations ; and next it was dis- 
covered that many of the muskets had no touch-holes, that the 
bullets would not fit, and that the bullet-moulds could not be 
found. Genius and enthusiasm have often achieved success under 
disadvantages as great as these; but in this case there was 
no enthusiasm among the unwilling and untrained forces, and 
“my Lord Leiutenant Generall,” Sir Edward Cecil (created Vis- 
count Wimbledon), was evidently no genius, Though a soldier 
of experience and reputation, he had never served at sea before, 
and there is a touching frankness in his own account of his situ- 
ation when a Council of War differed from him:—“ So that I 
could say no more to them, being I was no great Seaman, and 
that I was strictly tide to their advice that did professe the sea.” 
The expedition had a transient success in the capture of Fort 
Puntal, which, after four days of mismanagement and muddle, 
was abandoned, Cadiz itself being pronounced too strong to be 
attacked. Glanville describes with considerable vigour how the 
provisions which Cecil had ordered to be landed for the troo 
were rowed helplessly up and down in boats because nobody 
could find out where they were to be delivered, and how the 
famished and tired men got madly drunk on “ new ‘wyne,” and 
used “ base and contemptuous wordes” against “my Lo, Leiu- 
tenant himselfe.” 

Noe wordes of exhortation, noe blowes of correction would restrayne 
them, but, breaking with violence into/ the roomes where the wines were, 
cryeing out that they were King Charles his men and fought for him, 
careing for noe man els. They claymed all the wyne as their owne, due to 
them for their service, & pceeded to distemper themselves therewith still 
more, till in effect the whole Army except only the Cofhanders, was all 
drunken and in one Common confusion: some of them shooting one att 
another amongst themselves. Nor could this mischiefe be wholie restrayned, 
though by the speciall Comand of his Lop all the rest of the wyne was 
staved with as much expedéon as might bee; ffor then with their hattes 
and head peices they dipped it upp in the Cellars and vaultes where it 
swame about, swearing and protesting manie of/ them that they had not 
tasted a drop of beare or wyne that day, nor the day before, though they 
were absolutely drunken when they said soe. . 

To conclude, the Spanish treasure-fleet, for which Cecil was 


on the look-out, gave him the slip; and the expedition straggled 
home, in very evil plight from pre Sd defective tackle, and sick- 
ness, Cecil's own ship, the Anne-Royal, had above six feet of 
water in the hold when she got into Kinsale Harbour, and her crew 
was so reduced that the “gentleman voluntiers” had to assist in 
bringing her to anchor. Glanville himself fell ill not long after 
landing in Ireland, “ which is the cause that I can give noe further 
accompt of this voyage.” It ap , however, that he recovered 
in time to be in his place when Parliament met in February 1626, 
and the tale he had to tell to his friends of the Opposition would not 
tend to smooth matters between them and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. Military affairs, then as in later times, had a perverse habit 
of refusing to arrange themselves so as to suit the convenience and 
cover the weaknesses of incompetent administrators. 

The eighth volume of The Camden Miscellany also contains 
much that will be profitable to students of the history of the 
seventeenth century. To begin with, there are four letters from 
Lord Wentworth, afte Strafford, to the Earl of Carlisle 
in 1632 and 1633—three bearing on the politics of the day, an 
one which will interest sportsmen of an antiquarian turn, as it 
relates solely to a inl of harriers, whose “ancestors weare 
of thos famouse Heroes that in the feildes of Hanworth and 
Wettwange weare of the cheefe in sentte and vewe.” Even 
“able editors,” to use Carlyle’s phrase, cannot know everything ; 
and Professor 8. R. Gardiner has thrown no light =n 
history of these hounds, nor has he told us what Wentworth 
meant by speaking “according to the dialecte of a Northeren 
Cracker.” We presume that he has some reason for his assertion 
that Hanworth in Middlesex is meant, but it seems rather 
strangely coupled with Wetwang in Yorkshire. The Memoir of 
Henrietta Maria, edited by M. Hanotaux from the original in the 
Archives Nationales de France, is noteworthy as having been 
drawn up by Mme. de Motteville, to assist Bossuet in composing 
his funeral oration on that princess; and the editor obligingly 
supplies in the notes a sufficient number of extracts to enable 
the reader to form a comparison between the simple narrative of 
the dame de compagnie and the finished panegyric of the great 
preacher, One characteristic trait was omitted by him, doubtless 
as being thought to savour of pagan rather than of Christian 
virtue. We cite it as it is given in the phonetic spelling of Mme. 
de Motteville :— 

La Reyne d’Engleterre, en passant de son peis en France fust poursuivie 
de ses ennemis, et dens la créance qu'elle aloit estre prise par eux, estant & 
font de calle pour se guarantir des coups de canon, elle fit venir le pilotte; 
elle lui comenda de ne point tirer, d’avancer toujours chemin, et de metre 
le feu aux poudres s’il voyoit qu'elle ne peut eschapper. Souvent elle m’a 
fait lhonneur de me dire qu’alors, se souvenant d’estre crestienne, elle s’en 
repentit, et qu'elle ne loroit pas fait; mais elle m’a avoué qu’en ce 
rencontre elle ne sentit rien de plus violent dens son ame que l’horreur que 
luy fit la pencée de se voir soumise & ses ennemis. 

Among the remhining papers those of most general interest are 
the “ Secret Negociation with Charles the First,” edited by Mrs. 
Gardiner; the letter from the Earl of Manchester to the House of 
Lords, in which that officer reveals sundry startling utterances of 
his subordinate, “ Lieftennant Generall Cromwell,” notably his 
contemptuous expressions with regard to the Assembly of 
Divines; and the three letters written to the King and the Queen 
by the unhappy Duke of Monmouth when entreating for his life. 
It is not for those who sit at home at ease to be too critical upon 
the demeanour of a man when the headsman’s axe is sharpening 
for him; but with every wish to be charitable, it is difficult to 
apply any milder epithet than that of grovelling to these letters. 
The editor, Sir George Duckett, supplies some curious information 
as to their history and the supposed non-delivery of the two which 
were written from the Tower. For this suppression, which is re- 
presented to have been as fatal as the keeping back of Essex’s real 
or legendary ring, the Earl of Sunderland, or at least his creature 
Bridgeman, is said to be responsible. Scottish students will be in- 
terested in the selection from the Lauderdale correspondence ; and 
Yorkshire ones in the papers relating to that not very creditable 
—— of their county, Lord Savile, the conductor of certain 
obscure intrigues with the Scots in 1640, and the reputed forger 
of the — of six brother peers. The vivacious letters of 
another Yorkshireman, Richard Thompson, retailing for the 
benetit of his brother at Escrick the “idle stories which fly 
about town,” contain amusing political, social, and literary 
gossip, ranging over the years 1684 to 1693; and there is a mine 
of nautical information in the correspondence of the Haddocks of 
Leigh, who appropriately took to the sea, serving for upwards 
of a hundred years with distinction in the Navy. Altogether 
there is much that is well worth reading in this collection, 


PROFESSOR CHILD’S BALLADS.* 


BAA, the natural poetry of the people, have been less 
studied as historical documents than Mdrchen, the natural 
prose romances of the people. When we speak of “historical 
documents ” here, we mean that ballads have been little regarded 
as evidence bearing on the origin and distribution of ancient reli- 
gious, mythical, and magical ideas. The reasons for this compa- 
rative neglect are obvious enough. Médirchen have not, as a rule 
sufficient poetic and romantic Seaty to absorb the attention of 
the student. His mind has been left free to speculate on the 


* The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Edited by Francis James 
Child. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. London: ihe Steevens. 
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igin of plots and incidents so strange and wild and so univer. 
ly diffused. Ballads, on the other hand, have so much spone 
taneous merit as poetry that they have been almost entirely 
regarded with a literary and esthetic interest. In the well-water 
of — ong the fatigued literary poetry of European nations 
has found such magic as Hera discovered in the holy well of 
Argos, wherein she renewed her youth. It was for their poetry 
chiefly that Scott and Herder, and Alan Ramsay and Percy, and 
Motherwell and Lénnrot, with so many others, sought out and 
collected the ballads of the peasantry of Europe. Thus these 
songs have almost escaped the comparative criticism which has 
been freely bestowed on their kinsfolk, the Médrchen, or nursery 
tales. Yet ballads correspond in many ways to popular tales, and 
— very similar problems. Like popular tales, they contain 
ut a limited stock of ideas and situations, which are combined in 
a fashion into a wide variety of compositions and 
effects. The stock ideas are but rarely, however, the same as the 
stock ideas of the nursery tales of such narratives as Grimm col- 
lected in Germany. It sometimes appears as if one class of plots 
and situations had been felt to suit poetry better, while another 
set was left to the prose of oral traditions, On the whole, 
chiefly deal with unhappy love adventures, and with the super- 
natural element of returning ghosts, the revenants of dead ladies 
and lovers, though strange events of real history are also frequently 
recorded in ballads. Mdrchen have a different set of topics; wild 
adventures of children fleeing from witch-stepmothers; tales of 
metamorphosis ; the legend of the supplanted bride, of the shifty 
lad, of the giant's friendly daughter, and so forth. On the whole, 
the ideas and stock situations of popular ballads represent a 
higher level of civilization, a more advanced and refined senti- 
ment, than the ideas and stock situations of Mérchen. In 
connexion with this fact, it is well worth noting that the 
plots and incidents of European and Indian popular tales are 
common to savage peoples as well as to the rustics of the Aryan 
stock. Peruvians, Eskimo, Zulus, Samoaus, Bushmen, Red 
Indians, Indians of the Amazon, Malagasies, Samoyeds, tell the 
same popular stories as we read in Grimm, or as some of us heard 
in childhood from old Celtic nurses or kinswomen. Now, we have 
no reason, so far, to believe that the “ versicles,” as Puttenham 
styles them, “ of the Cannibal and the Perusine” turn on the 
same notions and chant the same adventures as the ballads 
of E peasants. ‘True, weehave but the scantiest col- 
lection of savage Volkslieier, whereas our collections of savage 
Marchen are much more copious. It is not impossible that 
savage narrative ballads may in some respects resemble ours. A 
Samoan ballad contains the essence of the Jason legend, which 
recurs all the world over in the shape of a Mérchen. On the 
whole, and as far as our present knowledge goes, the familiar 
romantic ballads of the Scotch and English seem mainly confined 
to Europe. Among the European peoples, however, their distri- 
bution is practically universal. Where, then, were the ballads first 
sung, and how were they diffused ? 
It may be—we think it is—too early to try to answer these 
uestions. In the meantime, Professor Child, of Harvard, is pub- 
hing, in stately and beautiful form, all the European materials 
on which an opinion can be formed. Professor Child's books, 
exquisitely printed on fine paper, supply at once a joy to the 
bibtio hile and an opulent treasure to the student of old customs 
and old songs. Mr. Child's learning, perseverance, sense, and good 
taste are all beyond praise. We may be sorry that English 
scholarship has left this task to an American student, living far 
from the native home, far from the MS. collections, far from the 
living depositaries of the oral traditions of the ballads. But the 
American scholar is doing his work so scrupulously and so, 
thoroughly that we have nothing but thanks and praise for his 
labours. Only two of the eight parts in which Mr. Child hopes to 
complete his work have yet been issued; the second has just 
appeared. Mr, Child has not begun to print till he had at com- 
mand every valuable copy of every known ballad, save some which 
may lie hid in certain manuscript collections not yet opened. A 
e MS. collection by Motherwell, in the possession of Mr. 
Malcolm Colquhoun Thomson, has been collated, with other col- 
lections of Motherwell’s and Kinloch’s. Not less valuable than his 
collations, and the variants and various readings which he pub- 
lishes in full, with a complete critical apparatus, are the notes in 
which Mr. Child pours out his knowledge of European ballads in 
eral, Perhaps there is no European country of which the 
traditional ballads are not now accessible, Mr. Child knows them 
well, and he find that the ballads, like the Mdarchen, of Europe, 
closely resemble each other, whether sung in Greece or Norway, 
Italy or Roxburghshire, Brittany or Suffolk. This truth was 
known before to students of the ballad, but Mr. Child’s researches 
complete and strengthen our knowledge. 

A few examples, chosen almost at random, will show the nature 
of Mr. Child’s method. His first ballad turns on “ Riddles 
wisely expounded.” This chanson merely tells one of the many 
current legends about the proper solution of the devinettes, which 
‘are much the same everywhere, in Africa and Polynesia, as in 
modern Europe. Mr. Child’s specimens of the ballad “ There 
was a Lady of the North Country ” have been collated with MSS. 
in the Bodleian, in Magdalen College Library at Cambridge, with 
a copy in Pills to Purge Melancholy, with Motherwell’s MSS., and 
so forth. Given the devinettes, and the game of guessing devi- 
nettes for heavy stakes in person or froperty, and the Marchen or 
ballad of the Lady of the North Country is readily developed. 
Then Mr. Child gives references to German, Italian, Servian, 


Polish, Danish, old Irish, old Highland, and other examples, 
After this prefatory matter he prints several Scotch and English 
variants of the ballad, and ends with a complete bibliography. 
This is the method, and nothing can be more erudite and ex- 
haustive. 

The ballad of the “ Elfin Knight,” again, which also turns on 
riddles and puzzles, isshown to have Mérchen parallels in Thibetan 
and Sanskrit, and Plutarch tells a similar tale of Amasis of Egypt. 
As the game of betting on puzzles of this sort is as common,in 
Samoa as it was in the middle ages, Samoan minstrelsy may con- 
taia a ballad on the subject. But we have no complete collection 
of Samoan minstrelsy. ‘ Willie’s Lady” is a ballad turning on 
a birth deferred and a labour protracted by sorcery, in this case 
by “ witch knots.” The deferred labour is familiar in the myth 
of Alemene and the jealousy of Zeus. The “ witch knots,” if tied 
in time, affect the bridegroom as unhappily as the bride, and are 
apparently alluded to by Simetha, in the second idyl of Theo- 
critus, when she describes the spells which she contrives against 
the faithless Delphis :— 

as tov Bapdy edvra avdpa, 
where Harpocration’s explanation of carad¢opat confirms our theory, 
as also does the testimony of Athenzeus. As an interesting proof 
that ballads survive in Shetland in oral tradition, Mr. Child 
prints from a version collected by Mr. Biot Edmonston, a piece 
which he calls King Orfeo :— 
Der lived a king inta da aste, 
Scorsan iirla griin, 
Der lived a lady in da wast, 
Whar giorten han grun oarlac. 

The apparently Scandinavian second burden is not very intelli- 
gible. arom Grundtvig suggests “ Where the hart goes 
yearly.” A very good specimen of Mr. Child’s method is his 
editing of the perplexing ballads of Thomas the Rhymer. In the 
briefest and clearest way he tells us all that can be known of 
the historical Thomas, who was witness, it appears, to a legal 
document between Peter Haig and the Abbey of Melrose about 
the end of the twelfth century. For some reason one of the 
world-wide tales of a descent by a living man into the pre- 
Christian Hades became attached to the memory of Thomas, 
and is recorded in the ballads. The pre-Christian Hades is 
much the same all the world over, and in Japan, Greece, the 
Solomon Islands, among the Ojibbeways, and in the South Sea 
Islands, the mortal visitor, like Persephone, or like Wainamoinen 
in Finland, must not taste the dead men’s food on penalty of 
never returning. At the time when the ballads were first 
composed the general Hades, and Fairyland, and the particular 
Hades of Greek myths had all got well mixed together in 
| sag fancy. Orpheus, himself a famed mythical visitor to the 

omes of the Greek dead, had become King of Faerie, supplanting 
Pluto or the husband of Persephone. Thus in the ballads it is not 
Persephone but “ the Quéen of Faerie” who wins Thomas for her 
lover, and leads him by strange ways into a fairyland which is not 
the pleasant home of elves, but a memory of the pre-Christian 
home of the dead, as understood by Melanesians and Ojibbeways, 
as well as by the ancient Greeks. The Danes, as Mr. Child shows 
(he says nothing of our savage friends), had the same belief that 
it was fatal to living men to taste the food of the departed. This 
comes out in Saxo’s account of King Gormo’s visit to Guthmund. 
“ Thorkill takes his comrades apart and puts them on their guard ; 
they must eat and drink nothing that is offered them, but live on 
the provisions they have brought, ... if they partake of any of 
the food they will forget everything, and have to pass their he 
in this foul society”—that is, “in a very dismal and terrific 
sort of Hades.” The same warning about food is given in the 
Samoan lay by Puapae, the god’s daughter, to her mortal lover 
Siati. In the the warning is— 
O they rade on and farther on 
Until they came to a garden 
“Light down, light down, thou lady free, 
Some of that fruit let me pull to thee.” 
“O no, O no, True Thomas,” she said, 
“That fruit maun not be touched by thee, 
For a’ the plagues that are in hell 
Light on the fruit of this countrie.” 
“But I have a loaf here in my lap, 
Likewise a bottle of claret wine, 
And now, ere we go further on, 
We'll rest awhile, and ye may dine.” 
How Scotch this is, and how the old sense of the prohibition to 
eat has been forgotten ! 

Such are a iew of our gleanings from Mr. Child’s notes, and 
of suggestions and additions which we venture to make. Ev 
student of popular poetry and custom will wish Mr. Child success 
and good speed in his task, so well worth doing, and so admira- 
bly begun. It may be added that the number of copies of his 
book is limited to 1,000, and intending subscribers must not wait 
too long, or they may apply too late. 


DIARY OF HENRY GREVILLE.* 


es portions of ber late uncle's diary now edited by Viscountess 
Entield extend from the end of the year 1852 to the close of 
1856, and therefore cover a period of four years only. But these 


* Leaves from the Diary of Henry Greville. Edited by Viscountess 
Enfield. Second Series. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1884. 
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were years full of events of surpassing interest, and it is rather 
upon the impressions produced at the moment by public occurrences 
than upon details of private interest that the now published 
selections from IIenry Greville’s diary chiefly dwell. The present 
volume indeed may be best regarded as a very pleasant companion 
and supplement to the Annual Registers of the years to which it 
relates, and accepting it in this light, it would be ungracious to 

t the absence of more anecdote and of more allusion to the 
lighter topics of the day, of which, indeed, there is a sufficiently 
amusing sprinkling. Henry Greville’s most permanent post of 
employment was the small one of gentleman usher to the Queen, 
the slight duties of which do not seem to have been very agreeable 
to him ; but his connexions and position were such as to bring him 
into constant communication with the people who knew most 
what was going on in public aflairs, both in England and in 
France. As we are informed in the brief memoir which serves as 
preface to the volume, he had been educated at Westminster and 
at Oxford; in his youth he had spent much time on the Con- 
tinent, was at Brussels with his family at the time of the battle of 
Waterloo, and the Duke of Wellington took him, then a boy of 
fourteen, to the Duchess of Richmond's famous ball. He was for 
a short time private secretary to the first Lord Ellesmere, when 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, and for nine or ten years was in the 
diplomatic service, as an attaché to the Embassy at Paris. His 
tastes were political, social, artistic, dramatic, and musical, and 
his kindly and pleasant qualities always ensured him a welcome 
in the best society of England and France. He died in 1872; 
so that, if the Diary was continued, several more years of it 
must still remain to be published, the reading of which, as may 
be hoped, will be looked forward to in renewal of the pleasure 
already given by the parts of it which have been permitted 
te see the light under the judicious care of Lady Enfield. 

The years from 1852 to 1856 were very momentous ones, The 
leading events of the tirst pages of the Diary are, in England, the 
death and funeral of the Duke of Wellington and the end of Lord 
Derby’s Government, which was succeeded by the Whig-Peelite 
Coalition Ministry, under Lord Aberdeen; while Louis Napoleon, 
then President of the French Republic, was rapidly preparing for 
the restoration of the Empire in France. Early in the next year 
comes his marriage— reported from the accounts of eye-witnesses, 
and with the passage:—‘ The Emperor looked ignoble (as he 
must ever do), and seemed ill at ease in a uniform so tight that he 
could hardly move; his face flushed, and never looking from under 
his eyes but with that peculiar stealthy glance he has, with his 
eyes half shut.” The earliest intimation of the occurrences which 
led to the Crimean War is to be found in a letter from a Russian 
friend—Alfred Potocki—entered in the Diary on 15th July, 1853. 
He praises the moderation of Lord Aberdeen (which, as everts 
fell out, was not perhaps the best thing for England), and deplores 
the violence of the English newspapers. With the usual self- 
complacency of foreign politicians, he assumes that no one in Eng- 
land could understand what was going on, nor the religious duty, 
as head of the Greek Church, which compelled the Rapes of 
Russia to interfere as to the custody of the Holy Places at Jeru- 


salem, remarking, with charming simplicity, that he had no | 


thought of conquering Turkey, which could not fail to belong to 
him. There are pleasant accounts at this time of days spent at 
Holland House, when it was still in the country, and of a concert 
given at his own house to the Duchess of Cambridge, at which, 
among other departed glories of the Italian opera, Grisi and Mario 


ng. 

The enthusiasm which prevailed in London on the departure of 
the troops for the East is reflected in the Diary, and there are 
the comments of the day on the appointment of the military and 
naval commanders. Greville was in Paris when the Duke of 
Cambridge and Lord lau arrived there to confer with the 
French Emperor on the conduct of the war, and praises the im- 
proved look of the place since he had previously been there. A 
great dinner was given by Lord Cowley at the English Embassy, 
at which the Duke of Cambridge proposed the toast of the 
Emperor, and it is remarked how curious it was to see the grandson 
of George III. at Paris drinking to the health of the heir of 
Napoleon, in the presence of the son of the Duke of Wellington, 

of Lord Raglan, his old companion in arms, and who was 
British chargé d affaires in Paris when Napoleon returned from 
Elba, and had some difficulty in making good his way out of 
France, and who, afterwards in the Crimea, could not help call- 
ing the enemy “the French.” In the autumn there was a visit 
to Scotland, but people belonging to the world of fashion and 
politics are to be met with there, and Greville’s correspondence 
still kept him abreast of all the important news of the day. At 
Tullyallan he fell in with Flahaut, who is often encountered in 
this volume, and who gave an account of the French Emperor as a 

-natured, lazy man, unwilling to refuse anything; not 
meddling in all administrative details, slow in coming toa decision, 
but acting with vigour and determination when his mind was 
made up. Here, also, occurs a capital and most characteristic 
anecdote of Lord Melbourne, who declined to let Poulett Thompson 
take the title of Lord St. Lawrence, on being made a peer, in con- 
nexion with his services in Canada, remarkinz, “ Why, d—n it, 
I don’t think we have done quite enough for that, eh? Scipio 
Africanus, eh ?’ 

At the beginning of October came the false news of the taking 
of Sebastopol, after the battle of the Alma—an event never com- 
pletely accomplished, and which was only destined to become 
partly true after so much delay and sv many months of suffering 


and hard fighting. This is followed by the impressions produced 
by the receipt of the accounts of the immortal charge at ava 
and the more substantial results of the battle of Inkerman. 

The opinions of the present Lord Grey on three eminent politi- 
cians are recorded, and are very well worth noting. He thought 
his father's reply to Lord Lyndhurst in the great debate on the 
Reform Bill the finest speech he ever heird. He considered 
Lyndhurst the finest living speaker, but added that no man was so 
sensitive to rebuke and reply. On Lord Palmerston at the Home 
Office he made a remark which is valuable for its bearing on all 
persons similarly placed in high office, and who grudge to their 
subordinate officials the performance of the work, which ought 
most properly to be done by them. He said he was a very bad 
Home Secretary, which he attributed to Palmerston’s insisting on 
doing everything himself, which makes it impossible for half the 
business to be done at all, and probable that the other half will be 
imperfectly executed. 

Zarly in 1855 come the rumours and the gossip and the events 
pertaining to the resignation of Lord John Russell upon Roebuck’s 
motion for an inquiry into the condition of the army in the 
Crimea. In April the visit of the French Emperor and Empress 
to England took place, and forms the chief topic of the Diary. 
The occasion off without any of the dangers which were 
anticipated, and excited a vast display of enthusiasm, sincere or 
otherwise. During this month occurred the ineffectual bombard- 
ment of Sebastepol, and the telegraph was opened the whole way 
from Balaclava to Whitehall; it is mentioned also as a wonderful 
feat that a despatch was transmitted in twenty-four hours. 

Of speakers in the House of Commons at this time, 
Montalembert’s opinion is recorded to the effect that Palmerston’s 
speaking was very bad, Bright the best of those he heard, and 

ladstone too much like a preacher. In August occurred the 
Queen's return visit to the Emperor in Paris, and this, too, 

assed off with the greatest success, The Queen, from Mme. de 

jeven’s account, was “radieuse” and “ gracieuse,” and the 
splendour of her reception had never been equalled. The spectacle 
of the Queen of England entertained by Napoleon III., and hearing 
“ God save the Queen ” played while standing by the tomb of bis 
uncle, was indeed a remarkable one. In September came the 
evacuation of the southern part of Sebastopol, and the war was 
—— within measurable distance of its end, At this time 

enry Greville was in Paris, and the changing impressions of the 

assivg events are now, as always, truthfully and brightly flashed 
Pack from the mirror of his Diary, A visit is mentioned to old 
Mme. de Gontaut, who, being eighty-four, said she had just 
finished her memoirs, and made the instructive remark that the 
effort of recalling to her mind the events of a long and chequered 
life had done much to improve her memory. She hoped, tov, to 
have written “sans dire mal de personne, ce qui est toujours 
difficile, et surtout quand on a passé longtemps 4 la cour”—a 
mode of leaving memvirs much to be commended, and in pursuing 
which her English friend, also about a Court, has been 
eminently successful. An observation of Greville’s own which is 
soon afterwards made upon reading Bazancourt’s letters from 
Sebastopol is a good bit of literary criticism, and worthy of atten- 
tion. He says:—“ They have the merit of being written without 


| the object of proving anything, and are graphic and natural.” 


This remark would make an appropriate companion to the old 
story of the mathematical professor at Cambridge who had been 
advised to read Paradise Lost, and was disappointed with it because 
“it proved nothing.” 

In 1856 the Wensleydale life peerage affords a subject for con- 
siderable remark and discussion, and is often mentioned ; and upon 
this subject also is quoted the opinion of Montalembert, who 
denounced the folly of peerages for life in England, observing 
that it would be madness in any Government to weaken the 
institution of an hereditary Chamber when they had the happi- 
ness of possessing it, while every other Constitutional Government 
had failed in solving the problem of a “ Second House.” Greville 
was in Paris at the time of the birth of the Prince Imperial, and 
was struck by the want of anything like enthusiasm on the occa- 
sion. Here, too, he heard of the death of the Emperor Nicholas, 
and heard Orlotf’s character of him, ending with “ De tous les 
hommes que j'ai jamais connus, il avait la plus belle ame”; and 
there are anecdotes of the conclusion of the peace with Russia, 
and how it was signed with a pen made from the best feather of 
the finest eagle in the Jardin des Plantes. 

The musical and dramatic entries are always interesting, and 
are made with excellent judgment. With Fanny and Adelaide 
Kemble there existed considerable friendship; of Jenny Lind, 
Ristori, and others there is also mention made. A singularly un- 
fortunate prediction of the probable success of Ristori in England 
is ascribed to Dickens, who is reported to have said that she was 
a humbug, and would not go down in London. A fine saying of 
the Duc de Broglie’s is quoted from his éloge on Sainte-Aulaire 
in the Academy. It is:—“ Le respect du passé est la piété filiale 
des peuples.” 

. England there is mention of Palmer's trial, and the last 
entry is at the end of 1846, with the news of war with China. 
It is, of course, not easy to give a good sketch of such a book as 
this, or of all the excellent flying notes on the political and other 
topics of the passing days, which are given with so light a touch 
as to avoid all sense of tediousness. ‘The remarks on the state of 
the weather are perhaps not worth preserving; but they un- 
doubtedly add a thoroughly English character to the journal, 
and no one can deny the importance of weather ig controlling 
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the daily happiness of those whose lot in life is cast in such 
a climate as that of Great Britain. It remains to notice two 
small instances of oversight in the spelling of proper names. The 
nom de plume of Mme. Dudevant was not Georges Sand, although 
there is an s at the end of the usual form of the name which 
in France answers to the English George—but it was George 
Sand. This addition of a letter in one name is compensated 
for by the omission of the = in another name, which, from its 
improbable and seemingly impossible structure, must always be 
the terror and despair of compositors and readers for the press. 
For who can ever be expected to put together any more than 
to pronounce correctly the strangely arranged letters in the name 
of the late Sir Edmund Strzelecki ? 


DAVID SCOTT.* 


cannot be said that the friends and admirers of David Scott 

have allowed his name and memory to decay. In 1850, the 
year after his untimely death, his brother published a biography 
which has supplied the materials to all later writers on his career, 
a book which was singularly full, tender, and pious in its tribute 
of fraternal affection. A year or two later a selection of his’ 
designs was published in Scotland, and still later his illustrations 
to the Ancient Mariner were revived, while his name has enjoyed 
incessant resuscitation from the hands of students and admirers 
who have conceived the public taste to be passing away from him. 
He is one of the best known of all the distinctively Scotch 
painters, perhaps the very best of those who have not lived to 
enter the English Royal Academy; and now Mr. Gray gives him 
all the honours of this beautiful folio, with a new biography, a 
complete iconography and bibliography, and reproductions of a 

number of his works. 

fter thirty-five years it is possible that criticism is not any 
better —— to pronounce a final judgment on such work as 
David Scott’s than it was when he died. Mr. Gray thinks that 
the success of the pre-Raphaelites, and in particular the familiar- 
ization of the public with the paintings of Rossetti and of Mr. 
Burne Jones must create an increased symputhy with David 
Scott. We are inclined to doubt at the outset whether Mr. Gray 
has exactly understood what the aim of David Scott was, since it 
was an aim which Rossetti and Mr. Burne Jones might respect 
intellectually, but with which their own art has shown no 
analogy. With these painters, and especially the latter, beauty 
has been the great aim—beauty interpreted in an antiquarian 
direction, within certain intense but narrow boundaries of romance. 
Rossetti scarcely ever appeals to the supernatural or to the 


ethical elements in our nature. His sensuous strength of colour, 
his monotony in the cultivation of certain forms, his satisfaction 
in painting again and again a single head which could have 
no meaning but the meaning of its beauty, show Rossetti to 
have been entirely of another race than Blake and David Scott. | 
Mr. Burne Jones is even more studious to preserve beauty of | 
line and colour, to dwell among the sensuous rather than the | 
spiritual phases of artistic life. With him, also, David Scott, 
in his austerity, his craving for the representation in painting of | 
great philosophical conceptions, has little or nothing in common ; 
as little as with those minor lights in the same school which Mr. 
Gray mentions as being kindred to his hero. It is a curious fact 
that he never even mentions the one living master with whom 
David Scott really has a great deal in common. Mr. G. F. Watts, 
among the living painters of Great Britain, is the one, the onl 
one, who continues to carry out in painting the views whic 
actuated Blake and David Scott. Of these three artists, however, 
we are bound to confess that we hold the last-mentioned to be 
considerably the least in positive merit. 

If, however, we contemplate Blake and David Scott and Mr. 
Watts side by side, as painters belonging to the same school, and 
that a school existing only here in Great Britain, we shall find 
ourselves supplied with the means of discussing the value of their 
combined efforts in high art, We shall find that in the practice 
of manual workmanship, where handling, touch, execution in 
short, has mainly been held to be of paramount importance, these 
three painters have insisted that a far higher thing than any sort 
of execution is vision, the presentment in plastic form of moral 
dreams, of purely philosophical ideas. To show us how perilous | 
it is to deviate from the tradition of workmanship, of steady and 
painstaking study of reality, we have a fourth painter, Fuseli, 
whose works _— like an absurd and exaggerated parody of 
those of the other three. Without any desire to misjudge the 
three, we may add this fourth name to them, and say that we 
have in British art four names actuated with this philosophical 
rather than plastic ambition, with this preference of the things we 
dream of over the things we see. 

There is no doubt that, although the pictures of this little body 
of artists have had a great fascination at various times for sections 
of the literary class, and although they have been much written 
about and much admired, they are greatly out of sympathy with 
most artistic efforts in modern Europe, and are objected to in 
principle by the great majority of artists. Blake enjoys at last a 
very high position, but he owes it more to his poems than to his 
pictures. Mr. Watts enjoys a position not less high, but this is 
mainly owing to the fact that, though he professes to disregard 


* David Scott, R.S.A., and his Works, By Jobn M. Gray. London 
and Edinburgh: Blackwood & Sons. Ne 


execution, or to give it a lower position than philosophical vision, 
he is a magnificent executant, and in practice neglects no legiti- 
mate artitice which can add to the physical attractions of his 
intellectual conceptions. David Scott also desired to be a poet, 
but even his first loving biographer has not praised his verses ; he 
aimed at beauty and splendour of colour, with what success we 
leave those to decide who have seen his “ Vasco de Gama” and his 
“ Ariel and Caliban.” It is admitted by his greatest admirers that 
it is in the conception and design of his compositions that he did 
his talent the fullest justice. 

As a designer, then, of abstract and supernatural scenes, and of 
passages of poetry and history treated from this abstract stand- 
point, we admit that he had great qualities. His imagination was 
broad and various, and his exercise of it was full of nobility. All that 
we read of his courage and temper of mind fills us with admira- 
tion of his character, to which, it is only fair to add, contemporary 
tradition attributes an austerity and gloom that had little in them 
to attract popular sympathy, or to promise a comprehension of the 
common feelings of humanity. David Scott regarded the aims of 
other artists, even of the great men of the past, with a severity of 
censure which reminds us of the arrogance of Blake. Are we to 
smile or sigh at such an utterance as the following, written with 
perfect sincerity and in no thought of publicity, by a young 
painter on visiting Italy in his six-and-twentieth year ?— 

Upon the whole, there is nothing overwhelming. I had always judged 
painting by its sentiment, its mental bearing, and thought most of inven- 
tion and new spheres of meaning. What is to be seen here to fulfil what 
painting ought to, and can, perform? Nothing. Titian is an old man 
without imagination in all his works; Tintoretto a blind Polyphemus ; 
Veronese a doge’s page. : 

The artists who dare to write like this, the musician who finds 
Beethoven dull, and the poet who misses ideality in Milton, must 
be prepared for the utmost severity of criticism on their own work. 
What can they, who disdain the long tradition of the craftsmen of 
their guild, what can they perform? The world is sure to ask 
this ; and, in the case of David Scott, it is a proof that he had 
great powers and used them finely that he has practically escaped 
this challenge. Yet he never overcame the elementary difficulties 
of art-training to a degree that can be held entirely to justify the 
passage we have just quoted. It is in vain to say that imagina- 
tion is better than draughtsmanship; the human eye demands 
draughtsmanship first of all in a drawing ; and without more of it 
than is shown in, let us say, “ The Creation of a Star,” reproduced 
in the volume now under review, it is impossible to admit that 
imagination survives. If vision is everything and execution 
nothing, it is plain that the roughest indication of a great poetical 
notion, scribbled in chalk on a black-board, would outweigh in 
artistic value a whole gallery of Meissoniers. Holding execution 
so low as he did, it is at once surprising and fortunate that David 
Scott deigned to spare to it so large a measure of his attention. 

We have briefly indicated the gulf that divides David Scott 
and one or two other painters from the great succession of their 
art; and we have said enough to show that, interesting as their 
schism is, and much as it must always appeal to the literary and 
philosophical mind, we cannot but think that it is founded on an 
erroneous conception of the limits of plastic art. We do not 
wish, however, even thirty-five years after his death, to part un- 
graciously with so interesting, sincere, and stimulating a talent. 
We will therefore occupy the space which is left us by in- 
dicating some of the most striking among the designs which 
are given at the end of the present volume. Terhaps the noblest 
of all is “Self-Accusation,” where a brown naked figure of a 
living man, racing in terror along a sandy shore, turns back 
to tind himself face to face with a white and ghastly second 
self that dogs his very footsteps. “Adam and Eve” is a com- 
position of extraordinary sweetness; our great parents, in the 
first morning freshness, walk, wreathed in one another’s arms, 
through the glades of Paradise, and adore the Maker of all beauty. 
The “ Procession of Unknown Powers” is exactly kindred in 
feeling and sentiment to certain of De Quincey’s visionary rhap- 
sodies. Solemn naked figures, each with a lamp burning in the 
hollow of his uplifted hand, pass in a sort of frieze behind a seated 
youth, who, gazing upwards, with shining eyes, appears to see 
them reflected in some other medium. The De Quincey quality 
is even more surprisingly apparent in “ The Footprint of the Omni- 
potent,” where a gigantic foot is seen as though suddenly planted in 
shallow water, every ray or wave of the splash taking the form of 
a graceful human figure, with shrouded face, and head garlanded 
with stars. It was in such designs as these, where a philosophical 
idea was to be clothed with such a measure of form as would suffice 
to make it intelligible to the eye, that lay the great strength of David 
Scott’s talent. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN CHINA.* 


\ \ J HILE we are studying public health in a self-satisfied and 

somewhat holiday-fashion at South Kensington, it will be 
interesting and instructive to compare our views, measure our pro- 
gress, and possibly correct our bearings by that of the Chinese as we 
find it expounded in the Reports of the Medical Officers of the Chinese 
Imperial Customs. ‘The volume before us contains an epitome of 
those Reports, extending over ten years (1871-1882), made by no 
less than forty medical men, nearly all of whom are British, 


* An Epitome of the Reports of the Medical Officers of the Chinese 
Imperial Maritime Customs Service from Ob to 1882. By Surgeon-General 
C. A. Gordon, M.D., C.B. London: Bailliere, Tindall, & Cox. 1884. 
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resident in the treaty ports, from Newchwang in the extreme north 
and Ichang in the interior of the country to Hoihow in the island 
of Hainan, a range of about fourteen hundred miles from north to 
south in a straight line. It is obvious that the conditions of life 
—of climate, food, occupation, health, and disease—must vary 
greatly, and that the records of them made by competent and 
intelligent observers on the spot must prove a mine of wealth to 
the student of medicine, and especially of comparative pathology 
and public health. Our expectations are raised to a high pitch 
when we read almost on the first page of the book, and in the 
report from the capital of the Empire, that, “leaving opium out of 
our calculation, we may safely assert that the Chinese, on the 
whole, in regard to eating and drinking, clothing and habits gene- 
rally, have found out the secrets of long and healthy life”; 
and further on, in the report from Ningpo, that, “looking to the 
Chinese themselves, we may deduce from their experience and 
opinions truths which, without their testimony, we might be long 
and bitterly learning.” We are sorry to have to confess, however, 
that our examination of the Reports does not support either of 
these assertions. 

The Reports are deprived of much of their value to the patho- 
logist and anthropologist by the omission of a proper account of 
the physical characteristics of the race or races to which they 
refer, The editor, indeed, feeling conscious of this, has endea- 


voured to supply this deficiency by introducing a note in the 


appendix, compiled from various authorities, of which Pritchard's 
antiquated work is the chief. The omission is the more remark- 
able as the Chinese views on the subject are quoted by one of the 
reporters, and, in the absence of more accurate information, may 
be accepted. Southern men, they say, are thin, spare, delicate, 


small-boned, white-skinned, with blood of inferior quality, and are | 


subject to all diseases of an asthenic type. The lands of Southern 
China are watery, producing rank vegetation ; and the food, being 
chiefly rice and fish, is comparatively innutritious. Northern men 
are, on the contrary, tall and strong, able-bodied, with red, thick 
skin and large, strong bones, having rich crimson blood. Their 
food is grain and the flesh of wild beasts, and they drink wine, 
which gives tone and vigour to their systems. Their disgases are, 
consequently, of an acute inflammatory type. Although the line is 
too sharply drawn, it is probable that a very marked difference 
exists between the Northern and Southern inhabitants of China as 
we know that a similar difference of physique exists between the 
Northern and Southern nations of Europe, and even among the 
inhabitants of the Northern and Southern parts of our own islands. 
The climate of China is described as being very variable and 
uncertain, At Peking and the Northern parts of the country the 
thermometer often sinks below zero in winter, while about Canton 
the climate is almost tropical. Windstorms, floods, and droughts 

revail in the interior, and are attributed there, as in India, to the 
Seteontion of forests. They are the frequent causes of famines 


and pestilences, some fearful details of which are given in the — 
reports from the suffering districts. Chefoo is described as “a | 
sanitary resort with which few places in the world can enter into | 


competition,” and, as a residence for the Western foreigner, Dr. 
Myers “ defies any other country, remote from the land of his 
nativity, to present a locality possessing such a happy blending 
of all 
and vigour.” He thinks that life-insurance rates should be the 
same in that highly-favoured station as they are at home, and— 
as we learn from another report—as they are at Hong Kong and 
Foochow. There are hot sulphur-springs in the neighbourhood 
of Chefoo, which are much resorted to by the Chinese, and to 
some extent by Europeans, for the cure of rheumatism and skin 
diseases. We are told that the Chinese word for climate signities 
“air and water,” or “ water and earth,” and locally “ man is in 
more respects than one the mere expression of the soil on which 
he lives.” 

Of systems of sewage and water supply, in the modern meaning 
of the words, the Chinese can hardly be said to haveany. We 


are often reminded by sanitary reformers of a certain school of | 


the value which they set on their sewage for agricultural pur- 
Roses 5 and this, rather than health, cleanliness, and public 
ece 


ney, appears 


Peking, and which are equally applicable to most of the other 
towns described in the volume, will give some notion of the con- 
dition of the streets and mode of life of the poorer classes :— 
With all our filth, dirt, and smells—and people in the West can form 
no notion of what they are, for they defy description—there is wonderful 
immunity from fevers. The police and scavengers employed to water the 
streets (with water taken from the sewers) ought to be the class most 
affected, but they are the healthiest and most robust of our population. 


The beggars, a numerous class, sleep in the streets nearly all the year | 
centres of pollution, and even to some extent , 


round, congregate in the ve 
contest with dogs priority of claim to the refuse of the dunghill. Still they 
survive and flourish, and most of them—at least the strietly professional 
ones—look fat and sleek. . . . The entire sewage of the city is transported 
during the day through the most crowded and narrow thoroughfares. We 
are obliged to pass certain localities at all times with closed nostrils, while 
hundreds of people continually live in and above these open cesspools, and 
yet manage to look well and healthy. . .. Language fails to describe 
accurately the horrors (from over-crowding, filth, &c.) of a Chinese prison. 
Suffice it to say that there is in them an overwhelming mortality. 


With respect to the efiects of sewage irrigation in propagat- 
ing disease we find the following statement in the report from 


hai, and similar ones come from Hankow and other places; 


“ no authentic case of disease arising from the adoption of sewage 
irrigation has been ubserved in the neighbourhood of the farms 


e climatic conditions essential to the preservation of health ; 


to be their ruling passion in their methods of | 
disposing of it. The following extracts from the reports from _ 


so treated.” With reference to water supply the ee from 
various towns contain some startling revelations. “In respect 
to wells, Peking is probably u by any city in the 
world. They exist in every lane; and in the great thoroughfares 
four, five, or more may be met with within a mile.” These are 
the streets described above. The water for drinking and washing 
me eye is taken from the river at Shanghai, and “the water 
coolies fill their buckets impartially at all states of the tide, and 
as frequently as not take their supply out of the drain-mouths.” 
At Canton “river water is generally used whenever it can be 
obtained, but that used by the crowded boat population is 
extremely filthy, and must be largely contaminated with human 
and other impurities. Although comparatively pure water can 
easily be obtained in the middle of the river, the Sampan ~ 
pongo prefer to get it by the side of their boats, simply because 
they do not suffer more from diarrhoea and fever others. 
In some of the creeks running into the city water too dirty 
even for washing is daily | for culir purposes without 
being filtered or precipitated with alum.” In another report a 
similar account of the condition of the water supply is wound 
up by the quaint but very appropriate expression, “ the Chinese 
seldom drink water that has not been cooked.” The China- 
man’s respect for his ancestors is well known, and in connexion 
with the disposal of the dead we find the following statement :— 
“ China may be said to be a vast necropolis. The dead are often 
retained in the family houses for weeks and months, or even years. 
The bodies of the poorer classes are in the first place taken to 
mosques outside the gates, and thence after a few days to a vault 
in the Foundling Hospital (this is at Peking), where they are 
retained until a considerable number of them has accumulated, 
when the whole are taken away and buried.” In some parts of 
| the gaan & the bodies are not even buried, but are d in 
_ rough wooden coffins on the surface of the ground. With all this 
evidence of the unsanitary condition of their outdoor life, it is 
| unnecessary to follow the Chinese into their houses and inquire 
into their personal habits, although the reports before us furnish 
ample materials for doing so. It is sufficient to say that with 
| Buddhists cleanliness is not a part of godliness as it is with 
Hindoos and Mahommedans, nor is it a virtue which comes next to 
godliness, as with a few Christians. 

It would be easy to guess, if we were not informed in consider- 
able detail, what are the most prevalent forms of disease in China. 
Fevers, we are told, constitute the bulk of the practice of Chinese 
physicians, and dysentery and diarrhoa are always present, while 
cholera is a frequent visitor. Small-pox is very prevalent and 
fatal at all times; so is diphtheria ; while, for some reason which is 
not explained, scarlet fever is comparatively rare. Sunstroke and 
rabies are almost unknown, and diseases of the nervous system 
appear to be less common among the Chinese than the Europeans. 
From what we know of their respective habits, we need not be 
surprised to hear that leprosy, syphilis, itch, and other skin dis- 
ease, and internal parasites are prevalent among the natives, and 
diseases of the liver and kidneys among Europeans. The greater 
portion of the Reports refer to the sanitary condition and diseases 
_ of the European colonies; but the references are not sufficiently 

distinguished by the marginal notes to be quickly or easily 
found. We gather, however, that most of the stations are fairly 
healthy for adults, while they are less favourable to the general 
health and growth of young children. The hotter stations, like 
those of India, seem to be injurious to the health of women, and 
oe to nursing mothers. The volumes of Reports may be 
consulted with advantage by any one who may have occasion to 
visit or reside in any of the treaty ports, as each station is dealt 
with separately from the others. Generally speaking, the mode of 
life of Europeans, and the diseases to which they are exposed, 
differ little from those at home. 
_ Besides a long chapter on diseases common and rare, there is 
one on drugs and their employment by Chinese and European 
doctors. Like so many other things in China, the art of medicine 
is in decadence, and it is for the most part in the hands of 
empirics add charlatans, The art of pharmacy is, however, in a 
more hopeful condition if we may judge from a list extending 
over twenty folio pages of vegetable, animai, and mineral sub- 
stances employed as medicines. These chapters on medicine 
and the Materia Medica are full of curious information, as are 
also several articles bearing on the general objects of the work 
to be found in the appendix; but viewed by the light of our 
present knowledge, they do not give us a very exalted notion 
of Chinese intelligence from its scientific aspect. Indeed, it is 
one of the curious features of that most curious people that 
neither in medicine nor in any other branch of knowledge have 
they developed anything which deserves the name of science ; 
and hence we fail to find any of the “truths” which we are 
told we might be long and bitterly learning without their aid 
and experience. We are depead to think, moreover, that if 
the Chinese do really live long and healthy lives, it is not be- 
cause they have learnt the secrets of avoiding or combatting 
| disease, but because many generations of their progenitors have 
' been subjected to very similar conditions of life to those which 
_ now exist—and no race has been so stationary and conservative 
| in its habits—and have been modified by them. Disease has, 
| no doubt, been one of the most important factors in the differ- 
entiation of the races of mankind, and its immediate agency is 
implied by the words of the evolutionist’s formula—the survival 
of the fittest. An historical sketch in the appendix of the epidemics 
aud pestilences which have ravaged China during our era shows 
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at what a terrible cost they have obtained the privilege of 
living under conditions which would most probably be destructive 
to any other civilized race. The tolerance of diseases by different 
races is well known, but it appears to have been lost sight of by 
the compilers of the Reports before us, as they write of the 
Chinese as if they were identical in constitution with Europeans. 
This brings us to the one point of complaint we have to make 
against the form in which Dr. Gordon has presented the Reports 
to the medical profession, who, no doubt, will be his chief readers. 
We wish that the facts and opinions had been kept separate, and 
ma as far as possible, a tabular form. 
Many of the most important facts appear to have been introduced 
for the sole purpose of illustrating or propping up some theory or 
crotchet of the writers and not for their intrinsic scientific value 
to the pathologist. If the opinions of the various writers were in 
their turn placed side by side, considerable discrepancies would be 
found to exist among them; but this is only a proof that, what- 
ever may be the case with diseases, doctors are the same all the 
world over. These, however, are slight faults in a work which 
contains so much that is valuable and interesting, and which 
reflects the highest credit on all concerned in its preparation. 


SOME MINOR POETS.* 


L- is characteristic of the superior sadness and wisdom of our 
imes that the Arcadia of Miss Robinson is no latter-day 
reflection of that vain creation of the poets, the pastoral Arcadia. 
The New Arcadia is displayed in a number of poems that very 
seriously portray things unpleasant in themselves, and rendered 
more unpleasant by the strength of their presentment and the 
didactic purpose of the writer. It is perhaps idle to object to the 
poet’s determined perversion of the chief function of a singer as 
ee in the prologue, seeing that her aims are very success- 
ly realized :— 

For I do not sing to enchant you or beguile, 

I sing to make you think enchantment vile ; 

I sing to wring your hearts and make you know 

What shame there is in the world, what wrongs, what woe. 


The New Arcadia is indeed a world of woe, where things are 
terribly out of joint, without innocence, without joy, yielding 
varied expressions of “ the bitter cry,” whose horrors are enume- 
rated in an epilogue of “dreadful things,” among which are 
included 
The moors where never hoe 
Stirs in the fallow soil, where live and grow 
The. grouse and pheasant where the man should be— 


a wrong that should not much distress the Arcadian who loves 
the moors and knows something of the ways of pheasants. Miss 
Robinson is too true a poet to long very ardently for the days 
when the moors shall sap th up to the cultivation of very 
meagre turnips, and pheasants—the modern equivalent of “cakes 
and ale”—shall be forbidden by the virtuous enactment of an 
austere Socialism. Indeed, elsewhere in a charming little poem, 
“ Love and Vision,” the natural and healthy instincts of the poet 
are asserted, and the praise of the heather celebrated with be- 
coming reverence and feeling. There is no question of the vigour 
of these poems, or of their remarkable graphic quality, their 

i ue force, the lurid and stormful colour that renders some 
of them vital with dramatic significance. The three most 
striking poems in Zhe New Arcadia are touched with sincerity and 
a certain passion of conviction that are undoubtedly impressive ; 
they are powerfully wrought, glowing with colour, and brilliant 
and definite in characterization. With these common properties 
that make them notable, “ Janet Fisher,” “Cottar’s Girl,” and 
“The Rothers ” ss also distinctive artistic excellence. In the 
first narrative skill and strange pathos are observable ; the second 
most fully illustrates the irony of The New Arcadia by its ghastly 
contrast of the sunny garden and the horror of the girl’s death- 
bed with its painful suggestion; “‘ The Rothers” is instinct 
with imagination combined with a remarkable dramatic quality. 
The connexion between the garish incredible sunset, depicted 
with such subtlety and force in “ The Rothers,” and the bare un- 
mitigated revelation of the hideous dénowement, is most imagi- 
natively conceived. To turn from these to other poems in the 
volume—to the charming “ Stornelli and Strambotti,” to the 
delicate rispetti entitled “Tuscan Olives,” to the delightful fancy 
of “The Conquest of Fairyland”—is to realize very pleasurably 
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that Miss Robinson has not forgotten she has dwelt in another 
Arcadia, or how to enchant without making us think enchant- 
ment vile. 

The short biography prefixed to the Poems of Henry Patmore, 
and written by his sister, endows with peculiar and pathetic 
interest these too brief evidences of a remarkably individual 
— existence. The poet was the third son of Mr. Coventry 

atmore, and the majority of the little poems now collected were 
written during the last three years of his life, between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-three. They exhibit scarcely a touch of the 
exuberance or passion of youth, its love of experiment and ten- 
dency to extravagance, and show the author te have been singu- 
larly detached from contemporary literary influence. If any such 
influence may be detected, it is occasional only, and may be 
referred to the example naturally most potent with him, per- 
ceptible in the delicate hyperbole of the following poem :— 

That morning, when I said Good-bye, 

O, how I trembled, and was shy ! 

And maidens’ blushes are the things 

That Heaven adores, and they have wirgs, 

Her timid motions towards me then, 

Her timid eyes, and O her blush ! 

All maids so tremble to all men, 

While angels from their singing hush, 

And Heaven reflects the auroral flush. 
In the place of undisciplined lyrical fervour and the excess of 
colour and turbulent imagery of youth, his poetry is characterized 
by an uncommon feeling for the beauty of form and the virtue of 
refined scholastic expression. His artistry betrays a carefully 
wrought finish, cunningly compacted of simplicity and quaintness, 
sometimes agreeably suggestive in style of Herbert or Vaughan; 
there is a luminous quality in his expression, a purity and pro- 
priety of diction, that appeal to the artistic instinct, and which 
constitute in a great measure the quiet secret-working charm of 


r. Dixon's poetical powers are more pleasantly manifested in 
his eclogues than in his odes, In the former the old classical 
fables of the love of Polyphemus for Galatea, the slaying of Python 
by Apollo, and the lamentable history of Cephalus and Tis 
are re-told in heroic couplets with graceful sympathy and appro- 
priate reserve. The heroic figure of Polyphemus is displayed with 
power, his ignorance of the cause of the fear he inspires being 
rightly insisted on, while the fitful rage and grief of his passion 
and the pathos of his final appeal to the terrified nymph are finely 
delineated. The beauty of the little ode, “To a Bramble in 
Winter,” is marred by a touch of pedantry. A few such verbal 
blemishes, scattered here and there in Mr. Dixon's odes, are mighty 
to mar yet easy to amend. 

To speak of the promise of Mr, Field's Callirrhoé is not to 
mitigate our sense of the value of his performance; for the 
promise of his drama is intimately connected with the very merits 
of his achievement, and not the fugitive indications of latent 
powers whose future development is problematical. It is many 
years since we have read a new poem so instinct with the immu- 
table attributes of poetry, so free from current cant and trick, and 
animated by an inspiration so warm and native and unfailing. 
The drama, though classic in subject, is modern in form, and 
almost denuded of lyrical ornament. There is no chorus, and 
there are no experiments in Greek metres. Still more character- 
istic is the interpolation of certain humorous scenes conceived 
in the wanton spirit of the Elizabethan drama; and, under- 
lying all, runs an eccentric vein of fateful irony, which affords 
the most individual expression of the author's genius. The in- 
fluence of this latter quality on the course of the drama and 
the somewhat graceless breadth of the poet's humour will scarcely 
meet with general acquiescence; the one will be stigmatized 
by purists as antagonistic to the spirit of the classic drama, 
and the other be condemned as coarse and repelling. Yet we 
cannot but think it is owing to Mr. Field’s humour, and the 
piquant réle played by Fate in his poem, that Callirrhoé is no 
pallid rehabilitation of the Greek drama, but vital with the spirit 
of modernism, fruitful of suggestion, brilliant with actuality. The 
worzbip of Dionysus is introduced into Calydon through Coresus, 
a priest, who recruits the company of Mwnads very successfully 
from the maidens of the city, Callirrhoé remaining, however, 
faithful to the gods of her fathers and scornful of his suit. At 
the instigation of Coresus the pestilence falls on the city, and 
Callirrhoé suffers the anguish of seeing nearly every one dear to 
her fall before the destroyer, until at iength Mmathion, the brother 
of Callirrhué, is deputed to consult the oracle at Dodona. The 
god demands the sacrifice of Callirrhoé, or the slaying of a voluntary 
substitute; the craven heart of Emathion is unequal to the effort 
required of him, and Callirrhoé is about to be slain by Coresus when 
the priest plunges the knife into his own heart. Thus is the plague 
stayed and Callirrhoé vanquished, for the heroism of self-sacritice 
convinces her of the love of Coresus and the superior truth of the 
new religion. She embraces the cu!t of J)ionysus, exhorts the 

ple to continue in the new faith, and, retiring to the mountains, 
ris herself with the knife of Coresus. This bald outline of the 
a:tion of course only indicates the leading mofif of the drama, the 
virtue and power of love's sacritice; it must be left to the reader 
to enjoy the skill with which the dramatic conduct is evolved, 
the beauty of the conception of the drama, the strength and purity 
of the language, and the brilliant distinction and consistent 
d-velopment of the chief characters, In Fuir Rosamund are 
seversl scenes worthy of comparison with the most striking in 
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not less certainly than the latter does it prove Mr. Field to bea 
poet of notable endowments and distinguished powers, 

The truth of Ben Jonson's affirmation that none but a poet 
should criticize poetry is perhaps an article of faith with Mr. Story 
as it was with the Elizabethan poet; and in He and She the idea 
receives very pretty illustration. He loves to linger in woodlands 
and listen to the lyrical “ ramage” of the birds, She accompanies 
the poet and lures from his portfolio, not without diffident protest 
on his part, the results of his inspiration. Between the readings 
an animated dialogue proceeds, sometimes directly bearing on the 
poems, more often forming an interlude of graceful and light 
criticism, with an occasional apergu and relieved by some pleasant 
humours. The poems are, of course, of unequal merit, and some 
designedly trivial ; among them, one descriptive of a waltz (p. 18) 
very happily displays the emotional aspect of the dance frum the 
dancer's point of view. The little volume may rank with the 
attractive order of pocket literature, pleasant to handle, and 
fascinating to cull with dainty deliberation while the stream flows 
by one’s boat, or the shades lengthen in the landscape. 

The collection of Irish songs, edited by Mr. ALP. Graves, is 
excellent as far as it goes, but it fails to include a fair selection of 
the innumerable popular songs of the country that are ascribed to 
no one, of which “ Pastheen Finn,” translated by Sir S. Ferguson 
and included by Mr. Graves, is a good example. Choice specimens 
are given of the varied styles of Curran, Swift, Sheridan, Prout, and 
Lover, together with more modern lyrics by Mr. Allingham and the 
editor ; the collection is classified with discrimination and selected 
with taste. It is curious to note how little racy the wit and 
humour of Moore appear when com with Lover and Prout. 

Mr. David Main’s collection of Three Hundred English Sonnets 
should be welcomed by all lovers of poetry who are not too fasti- 
dious to admire selections. It is, of course, easy to object to the 
inclusion of a few weak sonnets and the representation of certain 
poetasters, such as David Gray; but these little defects are less 
numerous than in any similar publication we know, and, viewed 
collectively, the sonnets are admirably representative, and evince 
the editor's catholic taste and sound discretion. 

Though we cannot agree with Wordsworth’s opinion of Sir 
Aubrey de Vere’s sonnets, as reported by his son, we are glad to 
note the appearance of a new edition of Mary Tudor, the best of 
his series of dramas, Mary Tudor is rather a picturesque present- 
ment of historical scenes, carefully studied and composed, than a 
drama of vital force and glow. 

The two volumes of The Poetical Works of Aubrey de Vere be- 
fore us comprise some of the earlier and better-known works of the 
poet, such as “ The Legends of St. Patrick,” and other Irish poems, 
“ The Search after Proserpine,” and the shorter lyrical pieces and 
sonnets. The new edition is compact and handy and well printed. 


RECENT MUSIC. 


| he the short preface to the Book for Schools, published by 
the National Society Depository, the pertinent question is 
asked, “ While the Education Department insists upon poetry by 
standard authors being recited by the children in our elementary 
schools, how does it stand with the songs which they sing ?” The 
answer given from wide experience in the matter is that “ prefer- 
ence is given to songs of an ephemeral character or to new songs 
specially written, from which it is impossible to expect any lasting 
results.” This seems to us, considering the almost inexhaustible 
fund of genuine folk-songs of which we as a nation can boast, a 
supply second perhaps only to Germany in variety and quantity 
—a very unsatisfactory state of things. If it is necessary, and 
we at least hold it to be so, to teach singing in our elemen- 
tary schools, it is surely of importance that the quality of 
the songs taught should be of the highest, and for this pur- 

those songs which have stood the test of time and 
ood become, so to speak, national, are undoubtedly the fittest. 
Perhaps it is from mere want of thought—a thing by no means 
uncommon amongst us where music is concerned—that this very 
obvious principle in the matter of school songs has been over- 
looked ; and it may also very well be that the want of some such 
text-book as this which is lying before us has added a difficulty 
which no teacher can henceforth plead in extenuation, The 
National Society has produced in this work a very charming col- 
lection of sixty-four songs of the desired quality in one, two, and 
three parts, adapted for the use of children, the musical arrange- 
ments and harmonies of which are from the pen of Mr, C. Villiers 
Stanford. The accompaniments are exactly what are wanting, 
and this is saying a great deal; for no ordinary skill is necessary 
in treating these songs, while preserving their simplicity of cha- 
racter, to avoid baldness in harmony on the one hand, or over- 
elaboration of detail on the other. This little work is one which 
should be familiar in every house where there are children; for 
the use of well-arranged folk-songs is of as great value in 
the home circle as in the schoulroom, and children can hardly 
be taught too early to become accustomed to singing in two 
or more The difficulty hitherto has been to find a col- 
lection suitable for such a p ; but this, as we have already 


said, cannot now be held as a sufficient excuse ; and if the simple 
rules which are laid down in the preface are adhered to, much 
innocent pleasure and genuine musical education will be the result. 
This admirable little work is also published in eight paper-covered 
wens which brings it within the reach of every section 
of the pu 


We have received from Messrs. Stanley Lucas & Weber a 
four-part song, entitled “ A Song of Life,” by Dr. Ferdinand 
Hiller. It is written and dedicated to Sir Julius Benedict, on 
attaining his jubilee year, and the com has chosen Herder's 
words “ Fliichtiger als Wind und Welle flicht die Zeit” to 
celebrate the occasion with his graceful music. Though perhaps 
not remarkable for any extraordinary power or originality, it 
bears the mark of the master-hand of the composer, and is a really 
charmingly artistic —— ; and, accompanied as it is by a 
skilful English translation by Miss Constance Bache, should become 
ve a ene with choral societies, especially as it is very effective 
and there are no very great difficulties to beencountered. Mr. Arthur 
Hervey’s song, “ Parted,” may be con-idered as a very meritorious 
composition, which shows that the composer is not content to hide 
his talents beneath the usual conventionalities of modern song- 
writers, but dares to think for himself. Another very praiseworthy 
production is Mr. Ernest Ford’s song to Shelley's words entitled 
“ To the Queen of My Heart,” which renders with much faithful- 
ness the passionate fervour of the poet’s love song; while “ Thee,” 
by Mr. Frederic Rivenhall, is a graceful little song, which will 
doubtless become afavouriteinthedrawing-room. The ‘‘TwoSongs” 
by Miss Phoebe Otway to Goethe's words “‘ Wanderers Nachtlied ” 
and “ Blumengruss” give evidence of much careful thought, and 
compare very favourably with other settings of the words which 
have already appeared. Though we by no means deprecate new 
settings of well-known poems, a composer by thus courting com- 
parison is often rather heavily handicapped at the offset; but we 
can honestly congratulate Miss Otway on having accomplished her 
task with so much intelligence and originality. We have before 
had occasion to speak well of Miss Mary Carmichael’s work, and 
her song “ The Tryst” shows that she is well able to maintain the 
standard of artistic merit which she has hitherto achieved. Among 
the songs sent to us by Messrs. Goddard & Co., the two songs 
by Mr. John Henry named “A Remembered Voice ” and “ When 
the Ivy is in flower” are commendable as effective specimens 
of their kind, which deserve to become popular; while a graceful 
song by Mr. Louis F. Goddard, “ Memory of Love,” shows the 
composer to be a pleasing writer capable of producing very charm- 
ing melodies. This song is used as the subject of a rag Nm 
under the same name, which should be successful in the room. 
“ Spring-time,” No. 1 of Easy Pianoforte Lyrics, by Baptiste 
Sepha, is a melodious little piece, well adapted for young students 
of that instrument, being carefully fingered and devoid of difficulty. 
From Messrs. Conrad Herzog & Co, we have received the “ Nar- 
cissus Waltz,” by Mr. Erskine Allon, which may be commended 
as a pretty piece of dance music. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


us literature of the Diderot centenary has not been quite u 
to the mark either in France or in England. Our chie 
Diderotist, Mr. John Morley, has been too much occupied perhaps 
with turning his master’s joke into fact, and trying to weave a 
halter for the last lord temporal out of the bowels of the last lord 
spiritual. In France Positivists and suchlike cattle have had 
most of the speaking and writing. It is rather out of respect to 
Diderot than to M. Louis Ganderax that we notice the somewhat 
insufficient and desultory article which the dramatic critic of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes (1) has devoted to Diderot, taking for 
his text chiefly “Est il bon? est il méchant?” M. Ganderax 
says some sensible things together with others not so sensible, but 
he says both kinds in a manner of laboured jauntiness which is not 
agreeable, Still he deserves a good mark for protesting, if with 
rather bated breath, against M. Scherer's description of Diderot’s 
charming trifle as a platitude. It was singularly rash of M. 
Scherer to use the word, for the retort “puisque platitude y a—” 
is somewhat obvious. 

M. Lucien Arréat appears to be a literary critic of the school of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, a variety of our kind on which we do not 
profess to look with any very fraternal feelings. In a very small 
treatise (2) M. Arréat has collected a vast number of illustrative 
examples of what he thinks moral principles, from the great 
writers of the world and the small writers who have written 
about those great writers. The result is somewhat indigestible, 
though the book contains occasional apergus not wanting in 
ability. M. Arréat seems to some faculty, both as a critic 
and a moralist. But it would be better if he would keep his 
faculties separate, and, above all, if he would not complicate them 
further by exerting his faculty of making miscellaneous collections 
of facts and documents. 

We have more than once had occasion to speak well of 
M. Brau de St. Pol Lias’s (3) very readable accounts of his travels 
and business operations in the Malay countries, Perhaps he is 
making rather too many books about them, and it might have been 
better if he had compressed his experiences into a single volume 
of substantive character. The present book might very well have 
spared its first half-dozen chapters, which merely contain an 
account of the thousand-times described voyage from France to 


(1) Revue des Deux Mondes, Juillet, 1884. Paris: Bureau de la 
vue, 

(2) La morale dans le drame, U'épopée et le roman. Par L, Arréat. 
Paris: Alcan. 

(3) De France & Sumatra, Par Brau de St, Pol Lias, Paris: Oudin. 
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Singapore. However, the volume is readable, and there are so 


many that are not. 

Bonnard’s ph on the bibliography of old French 
verse translations of Tiible (4) (which has had the double 
honour of a prize from the Académie des Inscriptions and of im- 
pressions at the public expense) isa very good specimen of its kind, 
a kind but too rarely —— in England, though the new cata- 
logues of the British Museum are doing something to wipe away 
our reproach. M. Bonnard has only laid himself open to one 
criticism in passing—that he has, unless we mistake, included 
some of the dramatic work on the subject, but not all. If it 
could not be all included, it would have been better to leave it all 
out for a separate volume, 

Although M. Girard does not put “new” or “second” edition 
on kis titie-page (5), he informs the reader duly ir his preface 
that his book first appeared a quarter of a century ago. It was 
quite worth reprinting, and the author appears to have utilized the 
not very numerous additions to Thucydides literature which have 
appeared meanwhile. In his estimate of perhaps the greatest of 

historians, M. Girard is at once decided in his praise (which is 
necessary) and sober (which is desirable). Indeed, from the 
literary point of view, which, in reference to Thucydides, has 
been too much neglected in favour of the points of view of the 
mere politician and the mere scholar, we do not know a better 
study of the subject. Thucydides can never be a popular writer, 
because, putting his “ difficulty” in the school sense aside, his 
thoughts and his art are both too far above the vulgar. It is so 
much the more desirable that those who appreciate him should make 


| their voices heard. He is very nearly a complete manual of poli- 


tics, and he is almost as nearly a perfect model of non-popular 
| history. 
Exclusively poetical magazines have been tried in England, but 
they have for very obvious reasons never been a success. The 
Monde poétique (6), of which the first two numbers are before us, 
seems to have for its staff what may be called “ les vaillants de 
mil-huit-cent-soi xante-six,” theOld Guard of the Parnasse, together 
with certain recruits who have joined that now veteran army in its 
through the Renaissance and other periodicals which the 
army has killed under it. Absit omen in respect to Le monde 
poétique, which contains criticism as well as poetry, which is very 
prettily produced, and which has some good work in it, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE Hibbert Lectures for 1884 (Williams & Norgate) are 

distinguished from other discourses delivered for the same 

foundation by the fact that the lecturer, Dr. Albert Réville, care- 

fully abstained from touching on dangerous subjects. He dealt 

exclusively with the native religions of Mexico and Peru. It is 

true that he was supposed to examine these creeds solely for the 

urpose of illustrating the origin and growth of religion in general ; 

but Dr. Réville was wise enough to stick to his text and leave his 

hearers to draw deductions for themselves. The text was in- 

teresting enough to stand by itself, and moreover the subject was 
more or less familiar. Everybody who has read anything has read 
Prescott’s Histories of the Conquests of Mexico and Peru, and re- 
members something of those two marvellous stories. Dr. Réville 
was therefore sure of an intelligent audience for his sketches of the 
religious and sacred rites which flourished before Cortes and 
i started on their heroic enterprises. His examination of 
them is purely historical and critical. After the manner of 

* students of mythology, he is very sure about his interpretations, 
He asserts roundly that this god was the rain, that other the 
north wind, and that a certain goddess represented the marsh. 
He explains the stories about their births and loves in the 
| familiar way by saying that they were allegorical accounts of 
natural phenomena. There is not too much of this sort of thing, 
however, and there is a good deal about the actual religious prac- 
tices of the Aztecs and the Incas. On the whole, Dr. Réville 
shows that the Spanish conquerors were not so far wrong in their 
estimate of the native religions. Bernal Diaz del Castillo and 
others thought that the Aztec creeds and their ceremonies were 


H | the work of the Devil, and really there is a great deal to be said 


for that opinion, That amiable —_ had, as Dr. Réville puts it, 
a frenzy for human sacrifices. They yearly cut out the hearts of 
innumerable victims in honour of a god with the unpronounce- 


iH | able name of Ixtlilxochitl, and as many more to another divine 


| being called Tezcatlipoca. A dozen others were pacified by the 


flaying alive or otherwise hacking and hewing of captives, good- 

looking young women, and young children, The Aztec, in fact, 
does not seem to have been able to realize the possibility of a 
solemnity of any kind without plenty of human hearts cut from 
living victims and copious smearing of human blood. When the 
Spanish Inquisition came and rooted all this out, it was very well 
employed. The latter lectures are devoted to the milder religion 

* the wonderful social organization of Peru. Dr. Réville insists 
on the real hollowness of these imposing-looking native monarchies, 


a} and explains how they both fell before mere handfuls of Europeans. 


(4) Les traductions de la Bible en vers francais au moyen-Gge. Par Jean 
Bonnard. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. London: Barthts & Lowell. 


(5) Essai sur Thucydide. Par Jules Girard. Paris: Hachette. 
Nos.I., Il. Paris: Rédaction du “ Monde 
Ickmann. 


Le monde 
Poétique.” London : 


The lectures have been excellently translated by Mr. H. 
Wickstead, M.A. ad 
If there were not far too much of it, Mr. Hawkes’s Recollections 
of John Pounds (Williams & Norgate) would be an interesting 
book. Unfortunately there is far too much of it, and it is pretty 
nearly all the same shing. John Pounds is remembered, at least a 
little, as the Portsmouth cobbler who started the Ragged Schools in 
his small shop. He was obviously a very worthy and able man, 
who did the work that lay to his hand:admirably. He picked u 
poor little waifs, and taught them useful facts, and set them a 
example by supporting himself and them too, very often, by the 
little he phe make by honest cobbling. A writer who iene 
what to see, and then what to leave in the ink-bottle, might have 
made a pleasant little sketch on such a subject. Mr. Hawkes 
has fuiled because he did not know what to write, and has 
drowned his book in repetitions. 
People who are foolish enough to “ operate on the decline ” do 
so in the face of the warnings given them in Benner’s Prophecies 
Cincinnati: Clarke & Son). It is a handy little book, with a 
esign on the binding which looks like a parody of some picture of 
St. Anthony preaching to the pigs. Asa matter of fact, it repre- 
sents in Mr. Benner an Ohio farmer, as we learn from the title- 
e, standing on a pile of pig-iron, with two complacent pigs 
ing one another below, and a handful of hard money scat- 
tered at the bottom, hard at work prophesying on the A and 
downs of prices. We are sorry to see that Mr, Benner predicts a 
crisis for 1891, which does not show much confidence in the 
wisdom of mankind ; for, if they take his tips, how is the crisis to 
come about ? 
Can the same be a bard and a skald? There is agentle- 
man in Chicago who is their last hereditary representative, it 
seems, and who publishes Scientific and Poetical Works (Chicago: 
J.M. W. Jones). His scientific work is called The Mathematic of 
the Pure and Real. It contains, so the bard and skald says, a 
thousand discoveries, condensed into aphs, which we do not 
criticize because we cannot understand them. Now and then we 
have a touch of literary criticism, as when the author tells us that, 
in his opinion, “ Poe (if we may make a doubtful exception in the 


case of James Clarence Mangan) was the greatest poet that ever 


this world has seen.” “ Shaks and the rest ” were creators ; 
but as poets they were full of flaws. The skald’s poetry is all up 
to the level of the science and the criticism. 

Mr. Adharlal Sen, B.A., Deputy-Collector of Calcutta, publishes 
an account of The Shrines of Sitakund (Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, 
& Co.) It is plentifully illustrated by quotations of Indian reli- 
gious works, each with its proper translation. Most of them seem 
rather silly. 

Miss Beatrice Marshall has made a translation of Fanny 
Lewald’s Stella for the “ Tauchnitz Collection of German Authors” 
(Leipzig: Bernard Tauchnitz; London: Sampson Low & Co.) 
An edition of the Second Book of the Odes of Horace has been 
edited for schools, with copious notes, by Mr. T. E. Page, M.A. 
(Macmillan & Co.) We have received copies of railway editions 
of The Leavenworth Case (Ward, Lock, & Co.) ; of For Percival, 
by Margaret Veley ; and of Mr. Hawley Smart’s Salvage (Ward, 
Lock, & Co.) Our Little Men and Women, Babyland, The Pansy, 
and Wide Awake are the names of four very pretty periodicals for 
children, published by Lothrop & Co., of Boston. We have also 
received Tavern Missions (Nisbet & Co.), which has the defect of 
being printed on paper of a tone ruinous to the human eye, and 
ry: numbers of The Naturalist’s World (Swan Sonnenschein 

0.) 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


The ADVERTISEMENT DepartMENT has been ReMoveD from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
33 Sovrnampion Srreer, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


FRANCE. 
Copies of the SaturnDay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Formertnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’ Antibes, Cannes, 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Satourpay Review, tneluding 
postage to any part of the United States, i¢ £1 10s. 4d., 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
Mr. Witt1am Boycr, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B, F, Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,502, Avcust 9, 1884. 


The Failure of the Conference. 
Second Chambers. Birmingham to the Rescue. 
France. _ St. Olave, Old Jewry. 
Zululand. Shipping Legislation. Witches in Mauritius. 
Dirt—on Land and in Water. Mr. Wilfrid Biunt's Mission. 
Assize Muddles. 


Cricket in America. Cliquomania. 
The Competition for Public Offices. The Cholera Puzzle. The Alps. 
The Architectural Societies at Hull, Beverley, and Burlington. 
St. Apollinaris. An Italian Statesman on the Papacy. 


| 


Heinrich Laube. A Museum of Casts. Racing at Goodwood. 
The Railway Dividends. 
Song and Story. 
Two Novels. Some Books on Psychology and Logic. 
Cypriot Greek. Two Publications of the Camden Society. 


Professor Child’s Ballads. Diary of Henry Greville. David Scott. 
Public Health in China. Some Minor Poets. 
Recent Music. French Literature. 
New Books and Reprints. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,501, AUGUST 2, 1884: 
‘Tie Two Conventions—Mr. Bright at Manchester—Colonial Hopes and Realities— 
t—** Schnadhorst’s Day "--France—Shop-Girls—The Public Offices Compe- 
tition—The Royal Academy—The Corporation of London—* From the Body of 
the Hall”—The Working of the Irish Land Act. 
Camping at Wimbledon—South Italian Superstition—The Rector of Lincoln— 
Prospects of the Tourists— Cheap Wheat—Relics of Saints—Mrs. Weldon’s Case 
—Count Oxenstiern—The Opera—The Middle of the Racing Season. 


‘The End of the Tale of Troy—Three Novels—The History of Leek—Indian Game— 
The Christian Brothers—Applied Mechanics—The Student's Manual of Tactic: 
—Two Books on Electricity—Recent Music—Six Law Books—French Literature 
—New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[TERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


Patron—Wer Majesty THE QUEEN. 
President—1_.B..U, the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 


HEALTH. 
Food, Dress, the Dwelling, the School, and the Workshop. 
EDUCATION. 
Apparatus used in Primary, Technical, and Art Schools, 


Fresh and Sea Water Aquarium as at the Fisheries Exhibition, 
Free Library and Reading Room. 
MILITARY BANDS. 
Concerts will be given in the Royal Albert Iall twice a week, at Seven o'clock, P.xt 
Recitals ot in the ‘Albert Hall. Special Evening Fetes en W ednesdays and 
“the Gardens and Buildings are in the Evening d with Varicgated Lamps, 


Japanese Lanterns, and Electric Light. 
‘OPEN DA ILY. from. A.M. to Ten on Saturdays till Eleven P.M. Admission, 
One Shilling on Every Week Duy except on W cdnecdays, when it is open till Eleven P.a., 
and the admission is 2s. 6d. 
For further details see London daily papers. | = 
Season Tickets, price £1 1s.. miny be he City Offices, 27 Great 
Winchester Street, London W ails at the Exhibition Kailway and the ibraries, 


L YCEUM. Sole Lessee and Manager — Mr. ‘Heyry Irvixe- 
TWELFTH NIGIIT, every Evening, at 8.15. Malvolio, Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
Viola, Miss MARION TERRY. —Box Ottice (Mr. J. Hurst), open Ten toFive, 


“(THE YALE of TEARS,” DORE'S LAST GREAT 


CTURE, completed a few days hefore he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY. 35 New Bond Street, with “ Christ Leaving the Prwtorium,” and his other great 
Designs tree. Reference to Works given. 
OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITIES. 
MEMBERS 
‘Temple, from whom full particulars can be obtai 
tks engaged in 
business in An applicant for Membership must be recommended by one of the 
Rooms aad attendance trom 12s. to lis. a weck. Those wishing to join_are requested to send 
iu their names as possible, as the Provisional Committee will not teel justified in | 
only, to Colonel I 
bury. London, E.C. 
CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL of 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
F. kK. J. SHEN TON, Super intendeut Kidlucational Department, 
DOVER COLLEGE.— SEVEN ANNUAL ENTRANCE 
£50 tenable at the User 
8 from 24 to 30 Guiness, 
Hon. Sec. 


Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. Is. 
NE ART GLASS, DECORATIVE PAINTING, MOSAICS. 
wit University desirous of joining a NEW OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE 
pro tem., 3 Paper Buildings 
UNIOR CONSTIT UTIONAL CLUB.—It is 
Committee, or by a Member of Parliament, Clergyman, Magistrate, or a Head of a Firm 
as s00n 
establishing the Club a sufficient of applications Appiy, by letter 
The TEXT TERM ms on Monday, September I. Il. Civil 
SCHOLARSITIPS, worth from £0 to £10 103. a year. There are also Srahoniys of of 
Tuition Fees 


I 
FRAMPTON. Artist. Studio and Office, Daskiagham Palace Road, 

LUB are requested to communicate with E. C. WiLLove lion. Sec. 
roposed to 

establish a CLUB, with Residential Chambers, for Younz Men and C 

holding Constitutional principles. Subscription, £1. No Entrance Fee fo t 500 Members, 

I. VAN STRAUBENZEER, Hon. Secretary, care of J, Lord, Esq., 3 Bucklers- 
Engineering Division, 111. Colonial Section. Prospectus of the undersiz 

NEXT TERM will commence Board, £49, 
— For particulars apply to Tier, 

W. Beu,M.A., Head- Master or W. KNOcKER, 


UN 


VERSITY COLLEGE of WALES (ABERYSTWYTH). 
The —— will proceed forthwith to the appointment of 
1. An ASSISTANT LP RER in GREEK and LATIN. Salary, £185 a year; and 
2. An ASSISTANT LE CTURER in FRENCH and GERMAN. Salary, £135 a year. 
Gendtaetes ay to send Testimonials to the Hon. Secretaries, Lonsdale Chambers, 
27 Chancery Lane, London, before September 1. Further information may be obtained from 
the PaiNciPaL, at the College, Aberystwyth. B. T. WILLIAMS, 
LEWIS MORRIS, Zon. Secretaries, 


_August I, 1984, 


FELSTED SCHOOL, ESSE X.—Founded 1564, 
Head- Master—Rev. D. 8. INGRAM. M. A., Thirteenth Classic 1862. 
Among the Honcure p gained } 874-1884. have been 3 Firsts, ls Seconds, and 24 Thirds at Oxford 
and Cambridge, be 3 admissions to W oolwich, Cooper’ 's Hill, &ec. 
Those of the tH 5 a year include Scholarships at Corpus Christi and Hertford Colleges, and 


an Exhibition am. 
_NEXT TERM on mber 18, 
[HE ISLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, Limited, 
near Ryde, I.W. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO, 
Chairman of Council—The Right M*DOUGALL (Archdeacon of the 
Vice-Chairman—Lieut.-General Sir HE Ny DALY, K.C.B., C.LE. 
Head-Master—Rev. F. D, TEESDALE, M.A., New College, Oxon. 
Classical and Modern Departments. The College stands in Twenty-one Acres, and enjoys 
all the advantages of a Southern climate. Large Gymnasium, Racquet and "Fives Courts + 
good Sea Bathing and Boating. The NEXT TERM will commence septembe: 
For Prospectus, apply t to the Hrav-M ASTER, or the How. SECRETARY, Ryde. Isle of Wight. 


N EUENHEIM COLLEGE, HEIDELBERG. 


F. ARMITAGE, M.A., First-Class Classical Tripos, 
ate Modern Language Master at Cliiton College. 
Second Master—R. ALLPRES 
French and German Masters. 


M.A., Lrin, Coll., Cambridge, assisted by seven resident 
Boys prepared for Sandhurst and W for Public 
School and Universities, or for Commercial life. 
Court. English diet. German spoken. References to Dean of 


Large football and Cricket Ground, Fives 
President of 
Trinity College, Oxford, or to Parents of Boys in the Sciool. 


Westminster, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL tor Boys under Ten. Indian Keterences, 


| ,EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—The COLLEGE meets again 
on Thursday, September 18.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
S MARK’S SCHOOL WINDSOR— 
Warden—_Rev. STEPHEN HAWTREY, ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £30 and £20 per annum will be 16. One limited to Boys 
under 14.—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, St. Mark’ 8 School, Windsor. 


ERSEY. —VICTORIA COLLEGE. NEXT TERM begins begins 


September 16. Tuition, £8 to £14. 43 and 53 Guineas. Principal— 
R. CHAMBERS. M.A., late Scholar of C.C. C, Oxio 


CAPTAIN JAMES and Major LYNCH, 19 Lexham Gardens, 

Cromwe!l Road, PUPILS Sor all ond Civil Special 

tn for Indian Civil Service, Foreign Ottice Diplomatic Service, and 
NEXT T "ERM commences August 20. 


MILITIA CANDIDATES for the LINE.—TUITION in 
Milita: COMPETITIVE ARMY EXAMINATIONS. —Lieutenant- 
Colonel FITZROY late Rifle Brigade, a Graduate of the Staff College, and 
afterwards Garrison “Instructor of the Eastern District, offers the above; also Tuition in 
Subjects to Otticers of the Regular Army, partly by letter or otherwise. — For 
Pr terms, testi and , address East Bergholt, Colchester. 


DEAF MUTES TAUGHT to SPEAK and UNDERSTAND 


SPEECH on the ORAL SYSTEM. Thorough Education and a Happy Home ensured. 
LESSONS in LIP-READING to Adults or Children, who, though possessing Speech, have 
lost Hearing through illness or from other cause, and who can be taught to Converse by Word 
of Mouth with fluency. Residence if desired. 
DEFECTS OF SPEECH TREATED. Highest References. 
_ Address, Miss Hower, 3 Notting ] Hill Square, Tondon, w. 
A ‘A GENTLEMAN wishes to place his SON, Seventeen, 
after the Summer Vacation, — i MARRIED CLERGYMAN, who takes Two or 
Three Sons of Gentlemen to READ.—K with Sv. and full particul: ars to M., care 
of Messrs. Everett & Son, Royal fae 4 


E 


XCEPTI ONAL OPPORTUNITY.—EIGHT PER CENT. 
ina Tramway Company, bearing Eight per Cent. guaranteed Interest. 
Address, EXECUTOR, essrs. Deacon's, Leadenhall Street, London. 
T°? PROF ESSIONAL WRITERS.—In compliance with the 
of the late Mr. CHARLFS READE, I hereby offer his Note- 

for the term of two years from his death (April 11, 1884). Intending Visitors will 
sending their cardsa@ few days in advance. 

CHARLES LISTON, 3 Bloomfield ‘Villas, Shepherd's Bush. 
I beautiful coast and inland coeneey of North Devon, Five acres of ornamental grounds. 
Lawn Tennis 250 rooms. Table-d'hdte at separate tables. from Six to Eight P.m. 

ER. 


INVESTMENT.—FOR DISPOSAL, Twenty-five SITARES full, 
books, _ Scrap-books, a Tee Cards covered with Notes, for inspection or copying at my house 
oblige by 
LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 
rts. 
Large Sea-water ‘Swimming Bat! Bath ; also Private Baths.—Address, 


CLEANLINESS in DOMESTIC PETS. Read 
WASH YOUR DOGS. 


N4LPI 


RE’S DOG SOAP (Prise Medal). 
A medicated Soap (free from poison 
For washing dogs. 


RE'S DOG SOAP, 


Destroys fleas, cleanses the skin, removes 
All smell, gives gloss to the coat. 


NALDIRE'S DOG SOAP.—FLEAS in DOGS, 

“ There is po one, save the poor animal himself, knows the amount of misery 

and wretchedness that fleas cause to a dog. It is ‘not too much to say that they 

cost thousands of valuable animals their lives, for not only is sleep thereby 

banished and nervous ailments induced, but he constant scratching spoils the 
, and changes many a miserable cur into a weil-feathered, sleek, 

Kappy dog."’—GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N. 


ALDIRE’S DOG SOAP. 
FRraxk BUCKLAND wrote :—“ 's Soap 
Ts harmless to dogs, but fatal to 


NALDIRE'S DOG SOAP. 
bas The “ Field " says :—* Use Naldire’s Soap for removing insects.” 
N ALDIR 


E'S DOG SOAP. 
Writes :—“* No one possessing a dog of value should 
N4 Naldire’s cleanse the skin beautifully, and 
eradicate all vermin.” —A. B. ASHFORD. 


NALDIRES 1 DOG SOAP, 
ing my Naldire’s Soap he looks beautifal—es 
NALDIRE'S DOG SOAP. 
= DOG SOAP (Prize Medal). 
all Chemists and Perfumers, and at all stores. N.B._See that you 
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Te LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


ye End, E.—The SESSION 1884-85 will October 

the Prizes for the past Session, and the Nursing Probation he frien will be Mistributed 

by the Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, M.P., accompanied by 
will be a Conversazione, to which all past and ‘present Students are invi 
R i ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered for com- 
pote at the end of § to new a, tor Lectures and Hospital Practice, 
Saas in one pay! ment, or 100 Guineas i instalments. All Resident and other 
Hospital A. ppointmentsare free, and the ~ ite allt the Resident Appointments are provided 
reome sad free expense. The Resident Appointments consist of Five 
Five House-Surgeoncies rs and 
Two Maternity — also reside on the H Hospital. Special entries may be made for Medical 
and Surgical seestien The London Hospita! is now in direct communication by rail and 
tram with all partes of the Metropolis, and the Metropolitan. District, East Iondon, and South- 

Eyptere m Railways have stations wile + minute's walk of the Hospital and College. 


Mile End, E. ” MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 
GI. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 
The SESSION of 1884-85 will commence on 1, an 


Address will be delivered by 8r J. Rispon BENNETT, M.D.. F.R.S., at Three P.M 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of £100 and £60 respectively, 
all first-year Students, will be.»ffered for co The id on 
October 6, 7, and 8, and the cabects will be € Chemistry and Papaion with Sher’ Botany or 


Zool at the option of Candid: a 
ial Classes are held the year for “ PRELIMINARY 
INTERMEDIATE M.B.” Examinations of the UNIVEKSITY of LONDON. 

Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and Mone. L prises of value are atthe Sessional E 
tions, as also several M: 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by Satetmante. Pen ay may be made to Lectures or 
to Practice, and special arrangeme de for Students caving into their 

second or subsequent years ; for Dental Srudente for Qualified Practitioners. 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the neighbourhood receive 
Students for resi and supervision, and a register of approved lodgings is kept in the 
Secretary's Office, 

Prospectuses 


and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 
— W. M. ORD, Dean. 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will begin on Wednesday, October 1, 1884. 
Students can reside in the College within in Hospital walls subject to the College regula- 


tions. The Hospital comprises a service of 750 beds, including 75 for Convalescents at Swanley. 
For further or by letter to the of the College, 
tal, 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £130 each, tenable for one year. will be competed 
on September 25, a three succeeding days. One of the value of £130 will he awarded 
this ion, under pe pd years of age, if of sufficient merit. 

For the other, the be under eyes 
The Subjects of Examination are Physics, C! BES. ytany, Zoology, and Physiology (no 
candidate to take more than Snr subjects). 
The Jeaff: Exhibiti | be peted for at the same time. The Subjects of Examina- 
tion are Latin, Tadhematies, on ii two of the three 3 wae languages, Greek, French, 

German. This is an Open aes _ of the value of £50. 
wy et seust not have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice of any Metropolitan 
The successful Candidates will be required to enter at St. Bartholomew's Hocptenl in the 
and ligible for the other aes ————s ips. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Has acquired a leading place in public esteem throughout 
the world.” — British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884, on the 
International Health Exhibition. 


MAX GREGER’S 
CARLOW ITZ, 1878. 


Sample Case, containing one bottle each of six different kinds, 
carriage paid, 19s. 8d, 


SHAREHOLDERS’ 


CARLOWITZ. 


24s. per dozen. Fully matured, having been bottled three years. 


CARLOWITZ. 


18s., 24s., 32s., 423., 60s. per dozen. 
FOR OTHER WINES, PLEASE APPLY FOR PRICE LIST. 


MAX GREGER, Limited, 
WINE MERCHANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


HEAD OFFICE: 66 SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK. 
Convenient Tasting Rooms and Order Offices : 
7 MINCING LANE, E.C., AND 2 OLD BOND STREET, W. 


are 
For tome application may be made to the WARDEN of the College, 8 


Guys HOSPITAL.—The MEDICAL SESSION commences 


Wednesday, October 1 
The Hos contains, besides the beds for Medical and Surgical cases, Warde for Obstetrie, 
and other special departments. 
al Classes are held in the Hospital for i preparing for the Examinations of the 
Unive versity of London and of other examining 
~The H and the Obstetric Residents, Clinical 
acineees and ‘Dressers, are selected from the Students, according to merit, -_ without pay- 
ment. There are also a large number of Junior Appointinents, 4 part of the Hospital 
Practice being systematically employed for instruction 
Entrance Scholarships.—Open Scholarship, of 125 Guineas, in Classics. Mathematics, gnd 
Modern Open hi D. of is Guineas, in Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and 


Prizes, 4c.—Six varying in value from £10 to £50 each, for genera’ 
in Medical ‘Study. he Treasu: Gold Medal in Medicine ; the Treasurer's ia M 
in Surgery ; the G a Hoare Prize: of £25, - by Study ; the Beaney Prize of 30 Guineas, 
for Patholog: ; the Bands Cox Scholarship 5 per annum for three years. for Physiology ; 
the Joseph E foare Prizes of £25 and £10; "ie Mithael Harris Prize of £10, for Anatomy ; 

ackenzie Bacon Prize of £10, for ‘Ophthal moscop. coo Mackenzie Bacon Prize of £15 

for ‘Nervous Diseases ; urdett Prize for Hygiene, v: 

For Prospectus and further information apply to the om, ‘De. F. TayLor. 

Guy's Hospital, London, 8.E., July 1884. 


MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Paddington, 
W.—EXTENSION of the SCHOOL BUILDINGS and HOSPI 
The SESSION will commence on October 1, with ‘INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS by Dr. LEES. 
The Annual Dinner of the Pat and Prevent Students will take place the same evening, Dr- 
Apvane MEADOW in the Chair. 
y, October 3, 5 Conversazione will be held in the New School Buildings at Half- 


ot 
i beds, opened by Her Royal Highness Princess 
ew Wing, containing +" was er 
Marchioness of Lorne, on July 2 last. 
‘Natura Betence (one of the value of £100, four of £50 each) 
will be be ofered for September 23, and following 
The School ditions have been made, as ue, regards the 
ries for the teaching of Physiology and Chemistry, are in full working order. 
In addition to the Open Entrance Scholarships, Class Prizes, and usual appointments, Scho! 
ships will be offered for competition at the en of each year. open to all Pupils of the Hoepital, 
asan ena to clinical study. All the medical in the Hi t 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


“ Strict: . easily assimilated.” 
W.W. Sropuant. for Bristol. 


FRY’S 


COCOA. CEYLON CHOCOLATE. 


Pre Hy recently cultivated in the 
and avoured with Vanilla, 


NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best, and most 
liberal. Founded a.p. 1868. Cash Prices; no extra charge for time given. Large, useful 
Stock to select from. Illustrated priced Catalogue. with Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 
Tottenham Court Road, and 19, 20, and 21 Morw Street, W. Established 1862. 


GREAT FIRE IN SCOTLAND. 


14 of MILNERS’ FIRE and THIEF-RESISTING SAFES protected the Books, &c, 
of 14 Firms whose premises were destroyed in the Great Fire at Glasgow. 


MILNERS’ SAFES secured the only GOLD MEDAL at the CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 


MILNERS’ SAFES, the Best and Cheapest Safeguard 
against FIRE and THIEVES. 


MILNERS’ SAFE COMPANY, LIMITED, % Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 


THE GROUSE MOORS. 
SPORTSMEN, LOOK TO YOUR DOGS! No Dog suffering 


worms can do a day's work. NALDIRE’'S WORM POWDERS remove these 
pests. forte an hour. at the same time giving tone to the stomach and producing first-rate 
condition in Dogs. Price 1s., 2s., 3s.6d., and 5s. Of all Chemists. 


five —_ Surgeoncies, are open to gupile without additional fee or expense of on kind,thus 
both p nd y of the highest importance to the es. 

valuable addition to the system of scholarships and prizes. These 
after competition, ce beings given to qualified 1 perpetual of the 
reliminar: . of 


ital. Special classes are he 
University of London. ‘or ther. R.C.S. examination ms. 
wn gr Broepectus and further information apply to the Dean, or to the Medical Superintendent 


GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean of the School. 


ABouT CLARET. 


There has been, during the last few years, a great deal of e Greserration and 
conception, mainly ~~ 4, from letters rly articles in the Press. those by 
almost entirely ignorant the subject. They Why the ty consumed in 
this country, and understate the ay. produced. 
wine than the whole of Great Britain 


within the last red tov and 
have to be 


of France importi: uantities of common™ There nev fe bee 
difficulty in procur ng ap pure French wines, except in the ver. lowest qualities. 
For ourselves, owing to the large reserves we buy, we have always = able to supply 


GOOD VIN ORDINA APE 


1GH 


JAMES SMITH & CO., Wine Menrcuanrs, 


9 LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL; 
2% MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER ; & HIGH STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BLINDNESS are mo age a the use of unsuitable Spectacles. Sir Julius 
Benedict writes :—‘* I have tried the principal opticians without success, but your spectacles 
suit admirably. ee H. LAURANCE, 3 §.8., Oculist Optician, 14 OLD BOND STREET, 
the weakest sights. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for the skin.” 

SOLD HBVERYwWHERE. 


CHEAP LIGHTING FOR COUNTRY PLACES 
WITHOUT GASWORKS. 


PORTABLE APPARATUS SUPPLIED for any number of 

Lights, suitable for Lighting and Heating Mansions, Churches, Public Halls, 
Railway Stations, Private Houses, Conservatories, &c., and for all Cooking 
Purposes. The machine stands on a small space of ground, averaging about a 
square yard. The light is brilliant, most economical, and perfectly free from all 
chemical impurities. Has been used in many noblemen's and _—— country 
houses for many years past. Requires no mechanical skill for working. Silver 
Medal awarded at the International Gas Exhibition, 1883. 


Estimates and all particulars, with numerous Testimonials, sent on application to 


scientifically adapts his ee hy een to assist and 
Pamphlet containing suggestions for the preservation 


KIRKHAM, HERSEY, & CLARK, ENGINEERS, 15 GREAT GEORGE 
196 
9 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
Patrons. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 


President—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP 
of LONDON, 
Chairman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy Chairman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Actuary—STEWART HELDER, Esq. Physician—Dr. STONE. 


Information, 1, 1884: 


Total Funds £3,148,166 
Total Annual Income £343,271 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death £2,373,688 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus ... £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


BONUS.—£437,347 was distributed amongst 7,882 Policies at the Tenth 
| amet goal Division of Profits. Of these 1,070 were then, by means of 


Bonus, not only altogether freed from the pay ment of Annual ‘Premiums, 
but had, in every case, additions made to the sums originally 
assured 


PREMIUMS.—Assurances may be effected to the extent of £7,500 at 
very moderate Rates of Premium, one-fifth of which may remain a charge 
be the Policy, to be repaid wholly or in part at each Quinquennial Division 


mamaqumune. —The total expenses on all accounts were, in the past 
cial year, £4 5s. 9d. per cent. of the total income. 
QUALIFICATION.—The Clergy and such of the Laity as are con- 
nected with them by kindred or marriage. 


MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the Fifty-fifth Annual Report and revised Prospectus, 
Forms of Proposals, &c. may be had on application to the Office, 1 and 2 
Tue Sancruary, Wesrmixsrer, 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
ee protection against omission to pay premiums: 

orld-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 


The newexplanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 

The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
E. A. NEWTON, 

Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. Actuary and Manager. 


THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE. MARINE. 
Capital fully subscribed ....... 


Life Fund in "Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceeds . 
Other Funds. £1,000,000 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO lee 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,065,000 
Curr Orrices—!9 and 20 CORNAILL, LONDON, E.C, 
West Enp Orrice—s PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN~3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (iss). 


£250,000 
£312,000 


CORN HILL.— Perils oa every side! The 
RAILWAY EARERGERS" ASSURANCE COMPANY insures against Accidents 
of all kinds,on Land or Water, and has the Largest Invested Capital, the Largest Income, and 
ys yearly, the La eat Amount of Compensation of any Accidental Assurance res pmpany. 
Cha FARQUHAR, Apes to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Buildings, Chari 
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~ ad LIFE OFFICES. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET. F.C. CILARING CROSS, 8. W. 


ign Insurances at moderate r: 518, 
young lives. La Large bonuses. ad 

Lane. 


FIRE 


Beane BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 


Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Pamphlet on 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, — 


BOOKS, &c. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—AIl the 
and CHOICE 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY. NEW 
reulation at MUDIE'S 
at greatly reduced 


“the demand increases, and 


of New and C 
SELECT LIBRARY. Catal of Surplus C Sale at 
prices, are now ready, and will rp Copies with or 4 
Mopie's SELect LipRary, 3° to New Oxford Street, 
281 Regent Street, and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


annum, paid in advance: 
Any part of the United Kingdom Gl 8 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America ........ 1 10 6 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
NUMBERS 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The followi 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 64.eac 


Sy! be given, viz. 
and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Str we ‘ 


13, 75, 


al 3d. in the 1s. —-HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 


PR All the New and Standard Books. Bibles, 
Orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catal 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contests FoR AUGUST: 

GOETHE. I. By Professor J. R. SkeLry. 
LEO XIII. By Rvuecero Boneul. 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN AMERICA. By James H. Rieo,D.D. 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE EQUALITY OF THE SEXES. By the Rev. 

. LLEWELYN Davier. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT MONTREAL. By Principal Gaayt. 
PARTY GOVERNMENT. By MATTHEW Macrig. 
GOLD WORSHIP. By F. A. Pacey, LL.D. 
THE POLITICAL CRISIS. By H. D. Traict, D.C.L. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND sEOUSRE IN BELGIUM: the Liberal Defeat and 

its Causes. By EmMiLe LAVEL 

CONTEMPORARY RECORDS : 

» ECCLES AsTical, HISTORY. By Professor G. T. STOKES. 

POETRY. W. P. Ke 
Hy GENERAL 
IsnIsTER & Co., — Hill, E.c. 


THE NATIONAL "REVIEW 
CONTENTS : 


POISONING THE WELLS. By A 
R THE PARTIAL EMANCIPATION oF CeBTaln ENGLISH BOND- 
M AND BOUNDWOMEN. By Lady Joun 

GIBSON LOCKHART. "By SAINTSBUR 

‘THE AMEER’S MESSAGE. By Sir C. K.c.B. 

SOCIAL =CIENCE AT BIRMINGHAM. By Sir RicHARD TeMPLe, Bart. 

THE gig OF CARLYLE AND EMERSON TOWARDS CHRISTIANITY. 


B 
HODSON OF 2 Houmes, 
URCH DER ENCES Conse | 


for AUGUST. 


THE CLERGY AN 
NI KE PALLTY. By NoxMan 
HE FRENCH e. THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY IN MADAGASCAR. By 
bENCI 


CORKESPONDE 
ll W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
No, CCLIII. for AUGUST, 5s. 
THE LAW MAGAZINE and REVIEW. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Domicile at a Chinese Treaty Port. By John Westlake, Q.C., LL.D. 
2. The Recent Literature of Roman Law in England. By W. H. Rattigan, LL.D. 
3. The Jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts in England. By 
Robe M.A. 
4. Wreck Legislation. 
5. The Recent Conference and the Law of Liquidation. By Sir Sherston Baker, Bart. 
6. Specimen Code of English Case-Law. By C. F. Trower, M.A. 
7. Legal Obituary of the Quarter. 
8. Quarterly Notes. 
9. Reviews. 
10, Quarterly Digest of all Reported Cases, &c. By F. T. Piggott, Barrister-at-Law. 
STeVENS & Haynes, Law Publishers, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 
Price 2s. 6d, 
PROCEEDINGS of the SOCIETY for PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH. Part VI. JULY 188. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Third Report of the Literary Committee. A Theory of Apparitions. Part I. 
2. Second Report of the Committee on Haunted Houses, &c. 
3. Opening Address at the Eighth General Meeting. By the President. 
4. Fourth Report of the Literary Committee. A Theory of Apparitions, Part IT. 


5. Opening Address at the Ninth General Meeting. By Professor Balfour —— F.RS, 
6. An Experiments in Thought-Transference. By Professor Oliver 


2. i in M By Edmund Gurney. 
8. Diagrams Illustrative of Thought-Transference, 
List of Members and A C 


London: TrUpxrer & Co., Ludgate Hill. 
[NTERIORS, LORD CARINGTON’S HOUSE, WHITE- 


HALL, See THE BUIL of week ; alee, Café, Frankfort ; New 


Churches, Weeley and Brixton Rise bat ion Room, *s-in Cr The War 
jon Supp! lway Good Bakeries 


Catherine Strom. Andall 


64 .E. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFIC’ 
Established 1782 


LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— 
feencqngee against jon.y Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the World. 


0. MACDONALD’ 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD j Secretaries, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, 8. 
Capital, £1,600,00, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, ‘Total Invested Funds, over £1,300;000 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


Local Agents, est-end Office, 8 Grand ng Crome, of of tne 


Now ready, 6d. 


AFRIOA: a Quarterly Review and Journal. The AUGUST 
pe Map of Equatorial Africa; also Articles on the late Sir 
Frere, Professor Lepsius 
London : 8. Ww. PARTRIDGE & Co., 9 Paternoster Row. 
£200 PRIZE FOR A SERIAL STORY. 
(THE PROPRIETORS of the PEOPLE'S JOURNAL offer 
TWO HUNDRED POUNDS —$q Best Original SERIAL STORY which shall be 
eubmitted for consideration 


y Febru 
ication Copyright will remain with 
apely te the ** People's Journal" 97 


allowed 
arged fur 
The Bank undertakes, free ¢ / 
and Valuables; the Collection 
ee and sale of Stocks and Share: 
application. 
{ 
| 
| 
i] 
Fire Premiums £520,000 
Life 181,000 
| 
. 
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[August 9, 1884. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


MISS TOMMY : a Mediaeval Romance. By 


the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Ready August 15, 


J ILL. | By E. A. Dittwyy. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


(THE ARMOURER'S PRENTICES. By 


M. Yonoe, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe” &c. 2 vols. 
12s. [Neat week, 


New Part (XIX.) Sumer Is Icumen rv to Trrarst, price 3s. 6d. 


DICTIONA RY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 
(A.D. 1450-1884.) By eminent Writers. English and Fore'gn. With Ilus- 
trations and Woodcuts, LKdited by Sir GkeonGe Grove, D.C.L., Director of 
the Royal College of Music. 8vo. Parts I. to XIV. and Part XIX., 
3s.6d. each. Parts XV., XVI.,7s.; Parts XVII., XVIII, 73. Vols. J., 
and III., 8vo. 21s. each, 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


"THE METHODS of ETHICS. By Professor 


Henny Sipewick, M.A., Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in 


of Cambridge, &c. ‘Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
4s, 


TEXT BOOKS FOR STUDENTS.—NEW VOLUME. 


A TREATISE on ORE DEPOSITS. By 


J. AnTHuR Paturs, F.R.S., V.P.G.S., F.G.S., M.Inst. C.E., Ancien Elave 
de I'Ecole des Mines, Paris; Author of. et. Manual of Metallurgy, ” “The 
Mining and Metaliurgy of Gold ‘and Silver,” &c. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Medium 8vo, 25s. 


DISEASES of FIELD and GARDEN 
re chiefly such as are caused by Fungi. By Worruixeron G. Smiru, 
» Member of the Scientific Committee, R.H.S. With 143 


Hiustrations drawn and engraved by the Author. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
[Next week. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES based upon 


CAESAR’S “GALLIC WAR.” With a Classification of Caesar's chief 
Phrases and Grammatical Notes on Caesar’s chief Usages. By CLEMENT 

io. M.A., Assistant-Master in Dulwich College, late Scholar in King’s 

College, , and Bell University Scholar. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND THE 
COUNTRY. 
All the Best Books of the Best Authors are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
AND 


Mudie’s Manchester Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


REVISED LISTS of Works recently added to the Collection, 
and CATALOGUES of SURPLUS COPIES withdrawn for sale 
at greatly Reduced Prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded 


postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
281 REGENT STREET, axp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 
A LAND MARCH FROM ENGLAND 
TO CEYLON 
FORTY YEARS AGO, 


Through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Assyria, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Scinde, and India. 
Of which 7,000 miles on Horseback. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH THREE MAPS AND SIXTY ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 


By EDWARD LEDWICH MITFORD, F.R.G.S. 
Ceylon Civil Service (Retired). 


LONDON; WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


NOTICE.—The THIRD EDITION of the 
“GIANTS ROBE,’ by F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice 


Versa,” ts now ready. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“* The main interest of the book, which is very strong indeed, begins when Vincent ry 
when Harold Catfyn discovers the secret, when every page threatens to brin wh doot 
the head of the miserable Mark, Will he confess? Wil! he drown himself? Will Vise: nt 
denounce him? Will Caffyn inform on him? Will his wife abandon him? we ask eagerly as 

we read, and cannot cease reading till the puzzle i is solved in a serics bahay ~ yp = me 

Gazet 

“ Mr. Anstey has written a good and exciting novel cccccces His style is as goed as ever, his 
observation remarkably minute and distinct, his y when his villain 
tales part in the conversation, and his titie girl is to be pon oon we think, to to the flirting 
little maids in * Vice Versa.’ ""—Dail; ly News. 


Recently published, 8vo. with a Portrait, 14s. 
LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 
HENRY GREVILLE. 


SECOND SERIES, 
Edited by the Viscountess ENFIELD. 


“ This is a very amusin ng vee of political and social gossip, such as a man moving in the 
best society and connected with official and dipiomatie circles waht, if he took the trouble to 
do so, be expected to collect....... It is edited by his niece, Lady Enfield, and i is fairly entitled 
to. rank — the books of the season........ We recommend it to the public.” —Standard. 

“ Not only is this second A. Lt of Henry Greville’ 8 Diary much move interesting than the 
first, but it improves steadily from year to year. As her uncle lived till 1872, it is to be hoped 
that Lady Entield will be abt to publish more than one other volume of his racy anecdote and 
spark ling gossip.’"—A 

* You will be rejoiced ae "Know that Lady Enfield pes just published a second series of 
* Leaves’ —_ the Diary ; and that, to my thinking at least, they are much more entertaining 
than the first...... By order the book.""— 7ruth, 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


STANFORD'S TOURIST GUIDE BOOKS. 


NEW EDITIONS, 1884. 


Second Edition, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; paper cover, 2s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES. — JENKINSON’S 


Sore PRACTICAL GUIDE With 3 Maps. By H. J. JENKINSON, 
F.R.G.8., Author of the “ Practical Guide to the Isle of Wight” &e. 


The Large Edition may be had, price 6s. 6d, 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 
With 3 Maps, fep. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 


TOURIST’S GUIDE TO THE 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


Containing General Descriptions of Guernsey and Jersey, 
with Excursions from St. Peter’s Port and St. Heliers. 


By G. P. BEVAN, F.G.S., F.S.S 
(Stanford's Two-Shilling Series of Tourists’ Guides.) 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES 


alsq contains GUIDES to Berkshire, Cambridge, Cornwall, North and South 
Devon, Dorset, English Lake District, Essex, Hampshire, Kent, Through 
London, Round About London, Norfolk, Somerset, Surrey, Sussex, Warwick- 
shire, Yorkshire, West Riding. 

Complete List post free for Penny Stamp. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Demy 8vo. with 6 Coloured Maps, cloth, 24s, 
THE WATER SUPPLY OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES: 


Its Geology, Underground Circulation, Surface Distribution, 


and Statistics. 


By CHARLES E. DE RANCE, Assoc. Inst. C.E., F.G.S. 


Secretary ice ‘of the “Association 
ndergroun ater Committee the Brit 
of H.M.'s Geological Survey of England and Wa’ ' 


The work incorporates the Census Figures of 1881, and cites a Acts of Parlia- 
ment under which the various Waterworks are carried out. 


“ Mr. De Rance’s book may be regarded as a digest of the Reports of the Rivers Pollution 
Commission, with a considerable amount of original matter, obtained by special eek 
pursued with much industry. All the river systems are described, and 215 catchment basins 
are examined...... This volume mast very useful." — Atheneum, 

* Should be possessed by every local authority in the kingdom."’—J/etropolitun. 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S PAMPHLET. 
Just published, paper covers, Is. ; or on better paper, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(THE MAN versus THE STATE. By Hersert Spencer. 


Containing “* The New Tory ” “The Com ~~ 
m porary 


and“ The Great Political Superstition.” Reprin' 
with a Postscript. 
WILLIAMS & NorGaATE, 14 Henrietta S' Covent Garden ; and Edinburgh. 
‘And at the Railway Bookstalls. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1884. 
PROFESSOR ALBERT REVILLE’S LECTURES on the 


ii d Growth of Reli; illustrated by the Native Rel Mexico 
Peru. by the WICKSTEEN, M. > cloth, 10s. 
& 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Gorden, 
9 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. sors 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 
THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. By L 
WALForD, Author of “Troublesome Daughters,” ‘‘ Cousins,” “ Mr. .. B. 
a Part of his Life,” &c. (Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.”) 
3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


SPORT inthe HIGHLANDS and LOWLANDS 


of ~~ with ROD and GUN. By T.Sprepy, 8vo. with Illustra- 


A NEW ART BIOGRAPHY. 
This day is published. 


THOUGHTS on ART and AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHICAL MEMOIRS of GIOVANNI DUPRE. Translated from the 
Italian by KE. M. > wa with the permission of the Author, Crown 8vo, 
with Portrait, 10s. 


This day is published. 


VICO. By Professor Fiinr, D.D., Corresponding 


Member of the Institute of France, Author of “ The Philosophy of em fh - 
Europe,” ** Thei: ism,’ ’ &c. Being the New Vol. of “ Philosophical Classics fi 
English Readers.” Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


“ Dr. Flint has written a very good monograph on Vico, It is clear in style, it is skilful in 
exposition, it is well proportioned ; itis thoughtful in criticism, ss ws an excellent od 
with his subject and the place it holds in the course and his tory of speculation.” 
Scotsman. 


This day is published. 


LANCELOT WARD, M.P.: a Love Story. 


By Grorce Trempie. Crown bak 7s. 6d. 


“Mr. is ono bay it isso good that the it is 
compri ithin such modest limits........ Pathos, | humour, tragedy, all a place within 
its narrow limits, and is excellently well done.""— Society. 


This day is published. 


LUCIA, HUGH, and ANOTHER. By Mrs. 


J. H. ay Author tf “ Julian Karslake’s Secret.” 3 vols. post i 25s. 6d. 


“ The novel has a grasp and force of character-drawing and a dramatic energy which place 
it far in front of anything Mrs, Needell has done before, and in front of most of the novels a the 
lives. The passion in it vibrates vibrates h scene between the — ncipal 


Sava feeling te never sy om exaggerated he story is one of deep interest 
This day is published. 


FIFTEEN YEARS of “ARMY REFORM.” 


By AN OFFICER. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


CHEAP RAILWAY EDITIONS. 
NOVELS BY SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 
Next week will be published, CHEAP EDITIONS of 


£10,000 A-YEAR. Paper boards, 2s. 6d.; 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. Paper 
boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The only Complete and Copyright Editions. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE REPENTANCE OF NUSSOOH. 


TRANSLATED, FROM THE ORIGINAL HINDUSTANI TALE 
BY MAULAVI HAFIZ NAZIR AHMAD OF DELHI, 
By M. KEMPSON, M.A. Cant. 
Fellow of the University of Calcutta, and sometime Director of 
Public Instruction, N. W. P. of India. 


WITH A PREFACE BY SIR WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.1. 
Member of Council for Secretary of State for India, 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


Now ready, with 105 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL 
PICTURES IN THE OLD 
PINACOTHEK AT MUNICH. 


By CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, F.R.LB.A. 
Keeper of the National Gallery, London. 


Also uniform with the above. 
THE LOUVRE GALLERY, PARIS. 
With 114 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
THE BRERA GALLERY, MILAN. 
With 55 Illustrations, 5a. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & 00.’S 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For AUGUST 1884. 


CONTENTS : 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE COUNTRY. 

1. By the Duke of Sr. ALBANs. 

2. By AnTuur James BALrour, M.P. 

3. By the Hon, E. M.P. 

4. By Grorcre Howe.. 

5. By Viscount Lrminetor, M.P. 
LEPROSY, PRESENT AND PAST. By Acyrs 
CRITICISM OF THE EGYPTIAN CAMPAIGN, By 

ORRES, 

A TANGLED SKEIN UNRAVELLED. By Dr. CHARLES MACKAY. 
A LIMIT TO EVOLUTION. By Sr. Grorce Mrvarr. 
THE PROPHET OF WALNUT-TREE YARD. By the Rev. Dr. Jzssorr. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION, By the Rev. Henny SoLuy. 
COUNTY CHARACTERISTICS: SUSSEX, By Hexry G. Hew err. 
ENGLISH SISTERHOODS. By Mania TRexcu. 


This day, limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 
THE DISCOURSES OF 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Edited and Annotated by EDMUND GOSSE. 
[The Parchment Library. 


Crown 8vo. with 3 Illustrations by James Faed, Jun. 7 oy + hand- 
made paper, parchment, bevelled boards, 10s, 
ROBERT THE BRUCE: a rang Historical 


and Romantic. By ALEXANDER W. M. Ciark KENNEDY, late 
Captain, 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper covers, 1s. 


TRADE UNIONS: their Origin and Objects, 


Influence and Efficacy. By WILLIAM TRant. 
“ The best publication on I have read.”__Mr. Henry Broapuurst, M.P. 
“ Very masterly treatment of the subject."—Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON, 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DEMOCRACY in the OLD WORLD and the 
NEW. By the ay “¢ “The Suez Canal, the Eastern Question, and 
Abyssinia,” “ Egypt, the Colonies,” &e. 


Second and Cheaper Edition, revised, crown Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IONE; and other Poems. By W. H. Szat. 


“TIfwe are ‘ight in thinking this is our author's first work, we shall look aewnnd with 

pl feel ours that iz. eal will mak - 
an sure will make his mark in years to come. 

Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


WANDERING ECHOES. 


In Four Parts. 


By J.E.D.G. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


COSMO de MEDICI; The FALSE ONE; 


AGRAMONT and BEAUM ONT—Three ee: and The DEFORMED: : 
Sketch. By the Author of * Ginevra,”** Palace and Prison,” &c. 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE COUNTER of this WORLD. By 


LADY LOWATER’S COMPANION. By 
the AuTHOR of “St. OLave's” &c, 3 vols, 
GAYTHORNE HALL. By Jonun M. 


FoTHERGILL, 3 vols. 


VENUS’ DOVES. 


TAYLorR. 3 vols. 


THE REAL LORD BYRON : the Story of 


the Poet's Life. By Jonny Cornpy Jearrreson. 1 vol. 53. 


By Asuwortu 


INCOGNITA. By Henry Cresswe tt, Author 


of Modern Greek Heroine” &c, 3 vols. [Vert week, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, Second Edition, with Additions, crown 8vo. fally Illustrated, 
cloth gilt, post free, 2s. 6d. 


HTS to HOUSEHUNTERS and HOUSEHOLDERS. 

Prepared for the National Health Society. By Enxest Turner, F.R.1.B A, 
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B. T. BaTsrorp, 52 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 


TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


[August 9, 1884. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBIN ADAIR” &c. 


DREAM FACES. By the Hon. Mrs. Fernerstonnaven, Author of 


* Kilcorran,” “For Old Sake’s Sake,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE” &c. 


EYRE’S ACQUITTAL. By Heren Maruers, Author of “Sam’s 


Sweetheart ” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“This clever novel shows that Miss Mathers’s hand has not lost its canning. The sketches of childhood and youth therein are life-like, and her treatment of older and 
darker subjects exhibits considerable skill.”"— Vanity Fair. 
“ Pull of good dramatic situations, well-sustained interest, and excellent matter.”— Whitchall Review, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HONEST DAVIE” &c, 


LITTLE LADY LINTON. By Franx Barrert, Author of 


“ Lieutenant Barnabas” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Little Lady Linton’ at once strikes the note of unconventionality, which it 
sustains without flagging throughout. The opening chapter is briskly conversa- 
‘tional, and is therefore, we think, much better calculated to fix the reader's atten- 
tion than if the ball had been opened according to ordinary custom with tedious 
pages of descriptive matter. The late Anthony Trollope, in one of his best-known 
books, represents the novelist as fatally impaled on the horns of a dilemma, He 
says, in effect, that the author who shirks his descriptive duty at the outset will be 
compelled to interrupt his narrative a little later on for the purpose of making the 
necessary explanations. But Mr. Barrett has succeeded in accomplishing what 
the great society novelist declared to be impossible........ Towards the end the 
threads of the interest are drawn together with a firm and skilful hand, and a 
climax is finally reached of the most exciting and dramatic character. There is 


good literary work in Mr. Barrett’s book. It has the rarest of qualities nowadays, 
freshness, as well as a considerable amount of epigrammatic force.” 
County Gentleman. 

“In a story which can boast a strong plot, many really dramatic situations, and 
such characters as the fiendish first Lady Linton, the pure and sweet second wife, 
the ‘Little Lady Linton,’ and the anguished husband-lover Sir Gilbert... ..it is not 
difficult to see hosts of opportunities for powerful and picturesque writing, and Mr. 
Barrett does not fail to take advantage of them. The realism, and a pleasant 
Dickens-like humour, is found chiefly in the character of one Pierce, the proprietor 
of a private inquiry office, who has a strong contempt for his calling, and is for ever 
trying to find some more congenial business, and in the peculiarities of the Gower 
family, who remind us somewhat of the Wilfers in ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ "—Society. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GEORGE GEITH ” &c. 


BERNA BOYLE. By Mrs. J. H. Rippexr1, Author of “The 


Mystery in Palace Gardens ” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


“ Berna’s mother is as good as one of the creations of Dickens, and Ensign Ludham is worthy to bear her company. It is one conspicuous merit of this novel that all 
the characters are well and vividly drawn, and the local colour of the narrative is excellently rendered.” —Academy, 
* One of the best of Mrs. Riddell’s novels. ‘Berna Boyle’ is Irish not only in its scenes, but its vigour, verve, wit and humour, and in the introduction of a charac- 


teristically Irish incident.”-—7ruth. 


“ The real merit of the book lies in its minute and finished character studies. The portraits of old Mr. Muir and of the exasperating widow are each in its way master- 
pieces. Few writers possess in so remarkable degree as Mrs. Riddell the faculty of breathing life into her fictitious personages.” — Morning Post, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROYAL ANGUS” &c. 


QUEEN MAB. By Lord James Doveras, Author of “Estcourt ” &c. 


2 vols. crown 8v>. 


[Just ready. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


To be obtained at all Booksellers’, each 6s. 


BELINDA. By Ruopa Broventoy. New and 


Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


IN A GLASS DARKLY. By Sueripan 


Ls Fanv. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


“LADY GRIZEL. By the Hon. Lewis Wixe- 


FIELD. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


‘The FRERES. | By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author 


of “The Executor” and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 


SAM’S SWEETHEART. By Heren Marners. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. By R.N. 


Carey, New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. [Jn a few days 


HEALEY. By Jessre Author of 


“Probation,” “The Wellfields,” &c. 1 vol, crown 8vo. 6s, 


The ADMIRAL’S WARD. By Mrs. ALexannrr, 


Author of “ The Wooing o’t” &c, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST, 
Price ONE SHILLING, 


ConTAINS AMONG OTHER PAPERS: 


A Story called “ THE RED MANOR,” by Lady B L—, 
A Story by Suermwan Lz Fant, entitled “ HYACINTH O’TOOLE.” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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